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PREFACE. 



In preparing a new edition of the Practical French Teacher, I hare en- 
deavored to render it, at the same time, more easy and more complete ; to make 
it a book which can be mastered by the learner in a shorter time, and with a more 
thorough knowledge of the subject. Both of these objects, it is believed, will be 
found accomplished in the present work. 

The subject matter in the beginning has been Very gradually introduced, and 
especial pains have been taken to render clear and easy those particulars which are 
apt to present difficulties to the learner. It will .be seen that, through the first 
half or two thirds of the book, the number of new words and principles introduced 
into each lesson is not great, while the phrases illustrating their use are abundant, 
the exercises full, and the repetitions numerous. The learner is thus rendered 
master of his subject as he advances, and finishes the book with ease, and with a 
clear comprehension of all that he has studied. The work is divided into a hun- 
dred lessons, and it is confidently believed that any learner who is passed, his early 
childhood, who possesses fair abilities, and that diligence which is necessary to all 
good proficiency, can, without difficulty, go through the whole book, a lesson at 
each daily recitation. 

Of the merit of the present work, as a clear, systematic, and complete treatise on 
the grammar of the French language, I would respectfully ask the intelligent 
teacher to examine and judge. The character which marks the great body of a 
work like this, the just proportion of its parts, and its completeness as a whole, 
must constitute its chief value, and by these the usefulness of this work will be 
tested ; but, if particular parts are to be specified, I would ask attention to the 
rules and remarks on the use of the subjunctive mood, from Less. 70 to 74 inclu- 
sive, where the learner is shown that a single characteristic marks all the uses of 
this mood. I would ask attention to the use of the tenses of this mood, from Less. 
90 to 94 inclusive, which, it is believed, are presented to the learner in a way, the 
most easy to be comprehended and retained in the memory ; to the mode of in- 
troducing the irregular verbs, (as seen of the future, page 236, of the past definite, 
pages 188-9, and of the present subjunctive, page 270,) which, by presenting 
and making them familiar to the learner, one at a time, prevents the disagreeable 
necessity of studying long lists of exceptions, which, after all, are almost always 
forgotten. I would ask attention, also, to the lesson on the auxiliary verbs, pages 
260-3 ; to the explanations and illustrations of the use of the past tenses of the 
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indicative, pages 135 and 171-3 ; to the use of the pronouns en and y, pages 61, 
69, and 71, which are illustrated by numerous subsequent references; and to the 
use of the article with partitive nouns, pages 55, 77-8. 

It has been thought by some who are but tittle acquainted with the method on 
which the present work is founded, that all books of this sort are necessarily su- 
perficial. Nothing can well be further from the truth ; and if such persons would 
test the present method by experience, either as learners or teachers, they would 
understand that those grammars which are chiefly theoretic, — which give only 
the outline and shell of the language, — are superficial in the extreme, compared 
with these which, together with the theory, give also the ability for write and 
speak it ; and, that the present work, if, as is confidently believed, it possesses 
decided advantages over others of the kind, offers to the learner what he will not 
be likely to acquire from any other book ; certainly from none on the old method, 
with any thing like the same facility and in the same length of time. 

One important advantage afforded by the present work is, that it is furnished 
throughout with a series of lessons for translation into English, which are per- 
fectly adapted to the learner's grammatical progress. From the tenth to the 
twenty-sixth, an exercise of this kind is given at the end of each lesson ; and, 
from the twenty-sixth onward, a series of exercises on the same plan, from the 
best French classics, is afforded in the Progressive French Reader. The judi- 
cious teacher will appreciate the benefit of such a course of translating lessons, over 
those which are given without regard to the learner's grammatical knowledge, and 
by which he is almost necessarily trained to read with habits of inattention to the 
grammatical construction, and to a loose, haphazard mode of translating. 

In regard to authorities consulted for this work, I need mention only those from 
whom I have derived some aid. The most important of these, by far, are the 
Dictionary of the Academy , with the grammar according to it by Michaud, and 
the grammar of Noel and Chapsal, with the excellent grammatical remarks con- 
tained in their dictionary. Aid worthy of mention, has also been derived from 
Landais, Duvivier, and Boniface. 

I have to acknowledge also, besides the important aid rendered me in a former 
edition by M. F. J. Sobieski, of New Haven, and Mr. J. Delchamps, of Mobile, 
my obligations in the present work, to M. C. Badois, of Hartford, who has ren- 
dered me very efficient aid in many respects, and who, as a skillful teacher and a 
native of France, recent from the colleges and society of that country, has 
enabled me to add the sanction of the best present usage to the authority of the 
ablest French writers. 

N. PINNEY. - 

Hartford, Jan. 20M, 1861. 



FRENCH ALPHABET. 



LETTERS. 


OLD NAMES. 


NEW NAMES. 


LETTEBS. 


OLD NAMES. 


NEW NAMES, 


A, 


ah, 


ah, 


M, 


emme, 


me, . 


B, 


bay, 


be, 


N, 


enne, 


ne, 


c, 


say, 


06, 


o, 


°, 


o, 


D, 


day, 


de, 


P, 


p«y, 


P*> 


E, 


*, 


e , 


Q, 


ka, 


ke, 


». 


effe, 


fe, 


R, 


erre, 


re, 


G, 


jay, 


gke, 


8, 


esse, 


*>7 


H, 


ash, 


he, 


T, 


toy, 


to, 


I, 


e, 


e , 


V, 


*, 


»» 


J, 


jee, 


j«> 


v, 


vay, 


ve, 


K, 


kah, 


ke, 


x, 


eekse, 


kse, 


L, 


elle, 


le, 


T, 


egreo, 


ee, 



z, 



zed, 



Id Mi cohima New Namea, e m mute •Tery whart wcept e wpiBwdnf the French i and y. 



ACCENTUATION, OR SIGNS EMPLOYED. 



The different signs which are to be mentioned in French are : the accents, the 
cedilla, the apostrophe, the dimresis, and the hyphen. 

' The acute accent ( ' ) is never placed over any vowel bat e : 
facilite. Thus accented, e has always the shut sound. 

The grave accent ( * ) is sometimes placed over a, 0, u, as in 
Three kinds Id, acces, oil. Over a and ti, the grave accent is only an ortho- 
of i graphical sign ; but over e it indicates that this vowel is to be 

accents. sounded open. 

The circumflex accent ( * ) is used over any vowel except y : 

age, bite, epitre, hdte, flute. The vowel thus accented is 

always long, except u, which is short in a few cases. 

The cedilla ( 5 ) is put under c before a, 0, u, when this consonant takes the 

sound of s, as m. facade, macon, recu. 

The apostrophe ( ' ) marks the elision or suppression of a vowel before another 
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vowel, or silent h, which begins the next word, thus : /' animal, for Ze animal, 
V homme, for Ze homme. 

The diuresis (") is placed over e, t, ti, as in ambigue, laique, Esau, to indi- 
cate that the foregoing vowel is to be sounded separately. 

The hyphen ( - ) is used to connect the different parts of a compound word : 
belles-lettres. * 

ELISION 

Is the omission of a, e y or i, at the end of a word, and supplying its place with 
an apostrophe ( ' ). It takes place in the following words when they come before 
another beginning with a vowel or silent h, — ce, de je, me, te, se, le, la, tie, que, 
jusque; in lorsque, puisque, and quoique, only before il, ils, die, elles, en,' on, 
tin, une; in entre and presque only in composition with other words, as entr 1 aider,* 
presqu'tle; in quelque only before un, autre, as quelqu'un; in si only before 
a, tfc.f 

PRONUNCIATION. 

This is divided into six tables; viz: 1. Simple Vowels. 2. Compound Vowels. 
3. Nasal Vowels. 4. Double Vowels or Diphthongs. 5. Consonants. 

1. SIMPLE VOWELS. 

1 a J arnite Vke t* 16 ' En &* h 5 ma > to > !»-!»» sac* ^j g^-ve, a-cre, fo-de, 
i a. j acute, a 'mfat. \ bal-la-de, a-gra-fe, bal. 

o { ffrave ^ e *° e •^ n ?^ sn 5 a*? 6 ) ft -ne, la-che, sa-ble, sa-brer, las, ca-se, 

. j grave, a ] n j , a ^ erm J pha-se, a-pre, ca-pre, clas-se. 

3 e. j.nrate, like e in mute. \ me » te » ^ q«e, se-rin re- 9 u ci-re, ly-re, 

I ' J cor-de, bn-que, fi-gue, hit-tes, hom-mes. 

4 .. j .hut, like . in/*, j 1V&^" ™$ Sfe £ 

5 ..Jopen, ^^^^.{^.-.^'^^-^.^^ 

7 • like e in me i ffl > P 6 **^ **» fi * ne > ^"P 1 ®' i_riB » K^"* 6 ' We » 

7 *. like e m me. | ^^ e-pi-tre, ci-dre, vie, pie, i-vre. 

8 a J nante a littte DPOader 5 °°- de » k-JPi «>*■*«» no-ter, vo-tre, no-tre, 

J acuxe, 1 j u|n - n ^^ j bos-se, es-sor, com-me, con-nu, vo-ler, vol. 

9 .. j grave, Ukeo in note. It^^S^^i^ "> «""• 

I ° ' j pot, bi-got, si-rop, po-se, ro-se. 

* E final of cnfre can be elided or not, at will, before eux, die. 

t E final of grand* is always elided in grand* mire, grand 1 tante, and frequently in grand* 
ehambre, grand* cMre, grand* eroix, grand* messe, grand 1 peine, grand* peur, grand* rue, 
grand' pitii, grand* wile, when not immediately preceded by an article or pronominal 
adjective. 



PRONUNCIATION. 7 

«q ( no corresponding ( bru-te, nu, orti, bu, pins, tu-be, sub-til, nul, 

* \ sound.* \ tri-but, lut-ter, ru-se, muse, tare. 

r like t. (already given.) ty-ran, syl-la-be, sty-le, ae-phyr, lys. 

7 V ' I like it J **?■> "J" *' ty'*' ^y-^ voy-OM, foy-«r, 

v ( loy-er, voy-ons, croy-ons, soyons. 

2. COMPOUND TOWILB, 

N. B. By compound vowels we understand a combination of vowels giving a 
single or simple sound ; and in this respect it differs from the diphthong, which 
gives two sounds in one emission of the voice. 

5 ^ e \ ""' sound <?, chai-se, fei-te, na-geais, plaie, Sei-ne. 

4 at, eat, sound i, sometimes, j'al, je na-geai. 

1 or 2 ea, ea, sound a, or a, or-geat, qu' il na-geat 

4 e*e, sounds I, ar-mee. * 

8 or 9 ati, eau, eo, sound o or 6. au-ro-re, eau, Geor-ges. 

11 eu, eu, eue, Bonn J eu + aoute, jeu-ne, leur, pen, oeuf, boBuf. 

12 esu, ,T grave, voeux, jeu-ne, queue. 

10 eu, eu, eue, sound u, (very seldom,) eu, qu' il eut, eue. 

7 te, sounds t, folic. 

13 ou, ou, owe, sound ou, as oo in fool, jour, gout, joue. 
10 tee, tie, sound u, vue, ai-gue. 

3. NASAL BTLL1BL1I. 

We reckon four nasal sounds j viz : 

Jan in 
an in 
on in wrung 
tin in sung. 

These sounds are represented by many combinations as follows : 

H. ft**--*-, ft^TPfT^ 

15 ^ en, has sometimes the sound atn, «{ bien, mien, tien, sien, chien, ohre-tien. 

• Nearest to » in tweep. t Nearest to e in her. 

t Pronounce the a as in the word father. 



14 an, as in plan, 1 ^ B m. Enrfish lanmuura (**' mwan &A 

15 atn, asiupain, I ^ ^ ^ ^ * eSSS, \ an ?* ""*"' 

16 on, asinbon, f S^SSfs ^ h I °* m *> row *> 
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aim, 

a ! n > ' I faim, saint, pain, peint, gnim-pe, tim- 

etn ) have the sound ain, < brer, sim-ple, im-pur, tym-pan, nym- 

phe, craia-te, in-fect. 



yro, 



1 <M,l, , aV j ^ j mon, ton, son, on, bon, pi-geon, long, 

16 j 0£ **«> *• ■«* °*> j ba^l-geon, oi-tae, tam-bl; oom-pte! 



T7 j^'bave the sounds {^SE^aT 

( eun, ( iii 



DIPHTHONGS OR DOUBLE VOWELS. 



«*, 


as t and a, 


te, 


t and e, 


»•» 




# 


tand d y 


••l 




tail, 


tand o, 


hi, 


t and ti, 


ten, 


t and eu, 


ton, 


^ and on, 


tan, 
ten, 


t and an, 


ten, 


t and atn, 


ton, 


i and on, 


of, 
ote, 


o and a, 


oe, 

Of, 


o and i, 


otn, 


o and atn, 


aa, 


tianda, 


uat, 




t*e>, 


wand 6, 




tie, 


fli and £_ 



fia-cre, ver-bia-ge, fiat. 

C je sciai, je priai, je de-fiai. 

< a-mi-tie, de-fie, crie, scies. ' 
( riez, oriez, sciez, lier, crier, pied. 

( niais, liai-son, je liais, je oriais. ! 

< die-te, or-nie-re, fie-re, pre-mie-ro. ■ 
( ciel, miel, fiel, miet-te, cier-ge. i 

J pio-che, vio-lon, viol, vio-ler. 

( miau-ler, cor-dianx, ter-ri-to-riaux 

re-liu-re, diur-ne, sciu-re. 

lieu, pieu, mieuz, lieux. ., 

Sioux, chiour-me. 

/ vian-de, liant, sciant. 

I pa-tient, au-dien-oe. j 

mien, tien, sien, chien. 

bas-tion, lion, Lyons. ; 

C boi-re, croi-re, bois, poi-re. 
\ foie, Troie. 

!moel-le. 
voi-sin, toi-le, toi-se, toit. 

be-soin, soin, ooing, foin. 

nua-ge. 

(je suai, je puai, je tuai. 
suer, tuer, puer, muer. 
sue, tue, mue, re-mue. 
muee, tuee, suee, de-nuee. 

ime-nuet, muet, luet-te. t 

je suais, je puais, je tuais. 
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I 



i 



[ute, 

«*> 
lieu, 

I tun, 
[uen, 

urn, 



{ones, 
ouai, 

\ ouie, 

ioue, 
( ouai. 



\ ouan, 
ouin, 
own, 



u and i, 

uando, 
« and etc, 

u and an, 

u and ain, 
u and on, 
ou and a, 

on and t, 

on and t, 

ou and 4, 

on and eu, 

ou and an, 

o» and am, 
ot» and on, 



!lni, e*»tui, nui, onit, nuit 
truie, suie, en-fate. 

mona-truo-ai-te. 

lueur, sueur, si-nueux. 

( truand, puant, suant 

} in-fluent, af-fluent, con-fluent 

Juin. 

tuons, suons, re-muons. 

roua-ge, loua-ge, toua-ge. 

frouer, louer, jouer. 
rou6, loue, joue. 
bouee, rouee, louee. 
je rouai, je louai. 

Scam-bouis, en-foui, oui. 
ouie. 

ijouet, fouet, fouet-ter. 
je rouais, je louais. 

boueux, boueu-se. 

! Rouen, 
rouant, louan-ge. 

ba-bouin, mar-souin. 

rouons, jouons, louons. 



CONSONANTS. 



B, 

r>, 

K, 
T, 
0, 
V, 
Z, 
C, 



Are pronounced as in English, 
except that final D, when con- 
nected with the following vowel, 
takes the sound of T, and F, in 
■ the word neuf, sounds V, also in 
a connection : Grand homme, 
quand on est, de pied en cap, de 
fond en comble. Neuf hommes, 
neuf agneaux. 

Before a, o, u, has the sound of 
K; before e, i, that of #. When 
it has the sound of * before a, o, 
11, it is written c. Cadre, cordon, 
ruve, clef, crave, ciment, cendre, 
facon, recu. Second and its de- 
rivatives sound segond, etc. 



G, Two sounds. Before e and t, 
it has nearly the sound of # in 
pleasure. In other cases it takes 
the hard sound of g in girl. Gen- 
dre, gens, geler, gite, giron, 
gueule, gond, galop, glande, 
grande. In the words rang, 
sang, long, g sounds k, when it 
is connected with the following 
vowel. 

H, Is either aspirated or silent It 
is to be observed that the French 
do not aspirate it so strongly as 
the English dp. 

J, Is sounded pearly as * in azure. 
Jamais, jeune, Jean, Joseph. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDYING THE LESSONS. 



M, 
and 



R, 



s, 



Two sounds: 1. The English 
one. 2. The liquid one. Livre, 
lent, elu, eleve, pelt, fille, paille, 
treille, ail, seuil. 

Have the same sound as in 
English, except in the syllabical 
terminations an, en, in, on, un, 
aim, eim, etc., where they have a 
nasal sound similar to that of n in 
bank. 

It has a much stronger sound 
than in English. Rare,rire,frire, 
crier, rond, courir, venir, erreur, 
peur. 

Two sounds. The hard sound 
of c in cell, and the soft sound, that 
is, the sound of z. It has most 
generally the hard sound, when it 
is not between two vowels, in which 
case it has ordinarily the soft one. 
Soulier, salon, prists, teste, liste, 
besoin, asile, cerise, bison,faisons. 



T, Two sounds. The natural sound, 
as in time, and the sound of • in 
salt. Temps, ton, patron, Platon, 
patient, portion, faction, factieux. 

X, Four sounds 5 on which no rule 
is to be given, on account of their 
being very inconstant. 1. Sound 
of ks; as in, Axe, taxe, vexe, 
fluxion, axiome. 2. Sound of gz; 
as in, Exil, exercer, exemple, 
examen. 3. Sound of • ; as in, 
Auxerre, Auxone, Luxeuil, Brux- 
elles. 4. Sound of z; as in, 
Deuxieme, sixieme, dix-huit, dix- 
neuf. 

W, Is sometimes sounded v, some- 
times u, sometimes ou. It occurs 
very seldom in French, and only 
in foreign words. Washington, 
Newton, wagon, New-York, Wal- 
ter Scott, Whig, whiski, Law, 
Warwick, Westphalie, WalUme. 



DIRECTIONS FOR STUDYING THE LESSONS. 



1. The learner is to be made acquainted with the pronunciation of the words and phrases 
In the vocabulary. 

2. He is to write the English exercises in French. 

3. He is to commit the whole to memory so far as to give orally and fluently the French 
of all the English words and phrases, both in the vocabulary and in the exercises. 

4. When this has been recited, and the written exercises corrected, the teacher is to ask 
the questions in French, to be answered by the learner in French. 

N. B. I would urge particularly upon the teacher and learner not to omit, as is sometimes 
done, the committing of the lessons to memory and reciting them orally. I would recom- 
mend also, as much exercise as circumstances allow, in asking the questions in French to be 
answered by the learner in French. This forms for the learner a conversation in the lan- 
guage from the very beginning, and the more of this he has, the more his ear and his vocal 
organs are accustomed to the language, and the more familiar he is made with the construc- 
tion and use of French sentences. The Key will be found useful to ask these questions from, 
and the teacher will find, from the fiftieth lesson onward, a portion of each" lesson to consist 
of questions only, which will be at the same time more convenient to him and more 
improving to the pupil. 






FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



1. PREMlfeRE LE90N. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCI8K8. 

Have you ? Yes, Avez-vous ? Out, 

Sir. I, y Monsieur, (contracted M. or Mr.) Jo, 

I have, J ai. 

Je becomes,;' before a vowel or a silent h. 

The. The tea, Le. he thi* 

Have you the tea ? * Avez-vous le the ? 

Yes, sir ; I have the tea, Oui, Monsieur 5 j' ai le th6, 

The coffee. The milk, Le cafe". Le lait, 

The sugar. The fruit, Le suere. he fruit, 

The bread. ^The dish, he pain, he plat, 

My. Your, Mon. Votre, 

Have you my coffee ? Avez-vous mon cafe ? 

I have your coffee, J' ai votre cafe, 

Have you your bread ? Avez-vous votre pain f 

Yes, sir ; I have my bread, Oui, Monsieur ; j'ai mon pain. 

Have you the milk ? I have the milk. Have you the sugar ! 
" Yes, sir ; I have the sugar. Have you the fruit ? I have the fruit. 
Have you the dish? Yes, sir ; I have the dish. Have you my tea? 
I have your tea. Have you your coffee ? I have my coffee. Have 
you my milk ? I have your milk. Have you your sugar ? I have 
my sugar. Have you my fruit ? Yes, sir; I have your fruit. Have 
ybu your bread ? I have my bread. Have you my dish f Yes, sir; 
I have your dish. 

• Words introduced for tha first time are printed in Italics. 
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TIIE SECOND LESSON. 



3. SECONDE LEgON. 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



^The butter. The cheese, 

The beef. ox. The «aZ*, 

The wine. The foofr, 

The volume, 

Good y the good, 
^ Bad, the bad, 

2Vo, sir, 

Thejirrt, 
^The second, 

It, (object,) Aim, 

Have you the butter ? I have it, 



Le beurrc, laframage, 

Le ft«t*/. Le stl, 

Le vtn. Le lime, 

Le tome or volume, 

Bon, le bon, 

Mauvais, le mauvais, 

iVon, Monsieur, 

"Le premier,' 

Le second, le deuxieme, 

Le, (Le is placed before the vdrb,) 

Avez-vous le beurre ? Jel'ai. . 



Ze becomes P before a vowel or a silent A. 



Have you the good cheese ? 

Tes, sir •, I have it, 

Have you the bad wine ? 

Have you it ? 

I have it, 

Have you the book ? 

Have you it ? I have it, 

Have you the first volume ? 

Have you it? 

No, sir 5 I have the second, 



Avez-vous le bon fromage ? 

Qui, Monsieur ; je 1? ai, 

Avez-vous le mauvais vin ? 

L' avez-vous ? 

Jel'ai, 

Avez-vous le livre ? 

L' avez-vous ? Je V ai, 

Avez-vous le premier tome ? 

L' avez-vous ? 

Non, Monsieur ; j' ai le second. 



Have you the good beef? No, sir; I have the bad. Have you 
the good salt ? No, sir; I have the bad salt. Have you the butter ? 
No, sir; I have the cheese. Have you the beef? Yes, sir; I have it. 
Have you the wine ? I have it. Have you my book ? I have it. 
Have you the second volume ? No, sir; I have the first volume. 
Have you your butter ? I have it. Have you the good beef? No, 
sir; I have the bad beef. Have you the cheese ? No, sir; I have the 
butter. Have you the book ? I have it. Have you my salt ? No, 
sir; I have my salt. Have you the good wine ? No, sir; I have the 
bad wine. Have you my book? No, sir; I have my book. Have 
you the first volume? No, sir; I have the second volume. 
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3. TROISlfcME LEgON. 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



Have I? You have, 
v The stocking. The shoe, 
The glove. The hat, 
The bag. The bed, 
The large. The wnaZZ, little, 
WhatZ (adjective,) And, 
Have I the stocking ? 
You have the stocking, 
Have I the "shoe ? Have I it ? 
You have it. Have I the large hat ? 
Have I it ? You have it, 
Have I the small glove ? Have I it ? 
You have it. What hed have you ? 
I have the large one, 
What bag have I? 
You have the small one, 



Ai-je ? Vous avez, 

Le bos. Le Soulier, 

Le gant. Le chapeau, 

Le sac. Le lit, 

L<e grand. Le petit, 

Quel? Et, 

Ai-je le bas ? 

Vous avez le bas, 

Ai-je le Soulier ? L' ai-je ? 

Vous V avez, Ai-je le grand chapeau T 

L> ai-je ? Vous V avez, 

Ai-je le petit gant ? L' ai-je ? 

Vous V avez. Quel lit avez-vous ? 

J' ai le grand, 

Quel sac ai-je? 

Vous avez le petit. 



In phrases like the above, one is not to be translated into French. 

I have the large (one) and the small j, ^ le g^d et le petit, 
(one), * *■" J 

You have the stocking and the shoe, Vous avez le bas et le Soulier. 

Have I your bag ? You have it. Have I the small glove ? You 
have it, and you have the large hat. Have I the large bed ? You 
have it, and you have the little bag. Have I your glove ? You have 
my glove and my hat. Have I my bag ? You have it. Have I the 
good bed ? You have it. Have I the small stocking ? You have it, 
and you have the shoe. What hat have you ? I have my hat. 
What bag have I ? You have the small bag. Have I the bed ? 
Yes, sir; you have it. Have I the tea? You have the tea and the 
coffee. Have you the milk and the sugar ? No, sir; I have the fruit 
and the bread. Have I your dish? You have it. What volume 
have I ? You have the first and the second. Have you the butter 
and the cheese ? No, sir ; I have the beef and the salt. Have I your 
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THE FOURTH LESSON. 



book ? Yes, sir; you have it. What volume have I ? You have 
the first volume and the second. Have I the good wine? You 
have it. 



4. QUATRlfcME LEgON. 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES, 



The knife. The lead-pencil, 
The paper. ^The copybook, 

x The stick. The button, 

v The carpet. Pretty, 

S Coarse, big. x Old, 

*Not, 



Le couteau. Le crayon, 

Le papier. Le cahier, 

Le baton. Le bouton, 

Le tapis. Joli, 

Gros. Vieux, 

Ne before the verb, pas or point* after it* 



Ne becomes n' before a vowel or a silent A. 



Have you not the knife ? 
Have you it not ? 
I have not the knife, 
Have you not the paper? 
I have it not, 
Have you it not ? 
No, sir ; I haye it not, 
"Have I m>t the lead-pencil ? 
You have not the lead-pencil, 
Have I it not ? You have it not, 
Have I not the pretty button? 
Have I it not ? - 
You have it not, 
Have you not the big stick? 
I have it not > 
Have I not the old carpet? 
You have it not, 
Have you it not ? I have it, • 
Have you the copybook ? 
I have not the copybook ; I have tibe pa- 
per and the pencil, 



N' avez-vous pas le couteau ? 
Ne P avez-vous pas ? 
Je n' ai pas le couteau, 
N' avez-vous pas le papier ? 
Je ne P ai pas, 
Ne P avez-vous pas ? 
Non, Monsieur ; je ne P ai pas, 
N' ai-je pas le crayon ? 
Vous n' avez pas le crayon, 
Ne P ai-je pas ? Vous ne V avez pas, 
N> ai-je pas le joli bouton ? 
Ne P ai-je pas ? 
Vous ne P avez pas, 
N' avez-vous pas le gros baton ? 
Je.ne P ai pas, 
N' ai-je pas le vieax tapis ? 
Vous ne P avez pas, 
Ne P avez-vous pas ? Je P ai, 
Avez-vous le cahier.? 
Je n J ai pas le cahier ; j> ai le papier et le 
crayon. 



•In conversation pas is used and no point, unless we want to deny with energy. In 
most other eases, point would be considered as an affectation. 
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Have you not the knife ? I have it not. Have you not the paper ? 
I have not the paper ; I have the pencil and the copybook. Have you 
not the big stick j I have it not ; I have the pretty button and the 
old carpet. Have I not your knife? No, sir; you have it apt. 
Have I not your coarse carpet? No, sir; you have not the coarst^ 
carpet ; you have the old copybook and the pretty stick. Have I not\ 
your pretty button ? You have it not. Ha\e I not your big button ? . 
No, sir ; you have it not. What stick have you ? I have your old 
stick. Have you not the tea and the coffee? No, sir; I have the 
milk and the sugar. Have I not your fruit? You have it not 
Have I not your dish ? Yes, sir; you have it, and you have the bread 
and the butter. What cheese have you ? I have the good cheese. 
Have you not the beef and the salt ? Yes, sir ; and I have the bad 
wine. Have you not my book ? Yes, sir ; I have it. What volume 
have you ? I have the first and the second. 



5. CINQUlfcME LE§ON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Have we ? We have, Aeons-nous ? JSTous avons, 

The coat, L» habit. 

Le the article, like le the pronoun, becomes V before a vowel or a silent h. 

The pantaloons, Le pantalon, or les pantahns, 

The cloak. ^The apron, Le tnanteau. Le tablier, 

x The waistcoat. The cap, Le gilet. Le bonnet. 

The money, silver, JJ argent, 

The gold, Vor, 

*Our, Notre, 

Handsome, beautiful, Beau* 

Have we our money ? Avons-nous notre argent? 

We have our money, Nous avons notre argent, 

Have we it ? L' avons-nous ? 

We have it, Nous V avons, 

* Beau applies rather* to what is noble and imposing ; joli> to what is delicate, small, and 
regular. 
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Have we not our gold ? N' avons-nous pas notre or ? 

We have not our gold, Nous n' avons pas notre or, 

Have we it not ? Ne V avons-nous pas ? 

We have it not, Nous ne V avons pas, 

Have we your coat ? Avons-nous votre habit ? 

You have it no€^ Vous ne V avez pas, 

Have we it not ? Ne V avons-nous pas ? 

You have it, Vous F avez, 

Have wfe the handsome cloak"? Avons-nous le beau manteau ? 

Yes, sir ; we have it, Oui, Monsieur 5 nous V avons, 

Have we the gold and the silver ? Avons-nous 1' or et 1' argent ? 

We have the gold ; we have not the sil- Nous avons V or 5 nous n' avons pas V ar- 

ver, gent, 

We have the handsome coat, Nous avons le bel habit 

Beau becomes bel, andvieux oftentimes becomes vieil before a vowel or a silent h. 

The handsome silver, Le bel argent, 

The old coat, Le vieux habit,* or le vieil habit, 

We have the handsome coat and the Nous avons le bel habit et le beau bon- 
handsome cap, net. 

Have you your pantaloons? I have my pantaloons. Have we 
the pretty apron? We have it. Have we it? We have it not. 
Have I your pantaloons ? You have not my pantaloons. What 
cloak have we ? We have our cloak. Have we not our cloak ? We 
have it. Have we it not? We have it not; we have the waistcoat 
and the cap. Have I your apron ? You have my apron and my 
cap. Have we the handsome apron? We have the handsome 
apron. Have we it ? We have it. Have we not the large waist- 
coat? We have not the large waistcoat. Have we it not? We 
have it not. Have we the waistcoat and the cap? No, sir; we 
have the cloak. Have we the tea and the coffee ? Yes, sir ; and we 
have the milk and the sugar. Have you the small dish ? Yes, sir; 
and we have the bread and the fruit. Have I your glove ? Yes, sir; 
and you have my shoe and my stocking. Have you the large bed ? 
I have it not. Have we it ? You have it. Have you the handsome 
gold? We have it not; we have the handsome coat and the hand- 
some hat. 

• It is allowable to use vieux in all cases, even before a vowel or a silent h. 
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6. SIXlfeME LEgON 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



The dog. The horse, 
The wood. The iron, 
The coal, charcoal) 
The biscuit. The egg, 
The tobacco, snuff, 
The soap. The exercise, theme, 
Ugly. Excellent, 
This, that a 
This biscuit, this egg, 
That iron, that silver, 
The wood or the coal, 
The third, ike fourth, 
The last. Or, 

Have we. your dog or your horse ? 
You have my horse, 
Have we the wood or the coal ? 
We have the* wood and the coal, 
Have I the iron ? You have it, 
Have you it not ? I have it not, 
Have you not the excellent biscuit ? 
I have it not. Have I it ? 
You have it, 
What tobacco have we ? 
We have the ugly tobacco, 
What egg have you? 
I have this egg, 
What soap have you ? 
I have this soap, Have I it not ? 
You have it, 

Have we the third or the fourth exer- 
cise? * 
We have the last exercise, 



Le chien. Le cheval, 

lie bois. Le/er,' 

Le charbon, charbon de bois, 

Le biscuit. L' auf, 

Le tabac, tabac d priser, 

Le savon. Le theme, 

Vilain. Excellent, 

Ce, cet (before a vowel or silent A.) 

Ge biscuit, cet oeuf, 

Ce fer, cet argent, . 

Le bois ou le charbon, ' 

Le troisieme, le quatriime, 

Le dernier. Ou, 

Avons-nous votre chien ou voire cheval ? 

Vous avez mon cheval, 

Avons-nous le bois ou le charbon ? 

Nous avons le bois et le charbon, 

Ai-je le fer ? Vous V avez, 

Ne 1' avez-vous pas ? Je ne V ai pas, 

N> avez-vous pas V excellent biscuit ? 

Je ne V ai pas. L' ai-je ? 

Vous V avez, 

Quel tabac avons-nous ? 

Nous avons le vilain tabac, 

Quel oeuf avez-vous ? 

J' ai cet oeuf, 

Quel savon avez-vous ? 

J> ai ce savon, Ne V ai-je pas ? 

Vous V avez, 

Avons-nous le troisieme ou le quatrieme 

theme? 
Nous avons le dernier theme. 



Have you the iron or the silver ? I have the iron. Have I your 
biscuit? You have not my biscuit. Have I it? You have it. 
Have you it ? I have it not. Have we the dog or the horse ? We 
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Lave the dog and the horse. Have you the wood ? No, sir ; I have 
the iron. Have you it not ? I have it. Have I it not ? You have 
it not. Have we the charcoal ? We have it. Have we it ? We 
have it. Have we it not ? We have it not. What tobacco have 
we ? We have the ugly tobacco. What soap have we ? We have 
our good soap. What exercise have we? We have the second 
exercise. Have we the first ? Yes, sir ; and we have the third and 
the fourth. Have you the pretty book ? I have it. Have you the 
third or the fourth volume ? I have the third and the fourth. Have 
you the last volume ? Yes, sir ; I have the first and the last. Have 
you the excellent wine ?. Yes, sir ; I have the excellent wine and the 
excellent beef. Have you the ugly carpet? I have not the ugly 
carpet ; I have the pretty (one.) Have I your knife ? No, sir ; you 
have my pencil and my paper. Have you the handsome hat or the 
handsome coat ? I have the handsome hat and the handsome coat. 



T. SEPnfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Has he ? He has, A-t-il ? II a. 

The t in a-t-il is used merely for better sound. 

That man, .Your father, Cet homme. Voire pere, 

My brother. Ova friend, Mon fr ire. Notre am*, 

Hie, her, its. His cousin, Son. Son cousin, Jt) 

The whip. This^im, Jjefouet. Ce fusil, 

Young. That young man, Jeune. Ce jeune homme, 

The boy. Who ? Le gargon. Qui ? 

Who has my whip ? That man has it, Qui a mon fonet ? Cet homme V a, 

Who has your gun ? » x Qui a votre fusil ? 

My father has it. Has he it ? Mon pere 1' a. L' a-t-il ? 

Hehasit. Has he it not? ni'a. Ne V a-t-il pas ? 

He has it not, UnePapas, 

Has the hoy my knife ? Le gargon a-t-il mon eouteau ? 

Hehasit, Hl'a, 

Has not your brother it ? Votre frere ne V a-t-il pas 1 

He has it not, 11 ne V a pas, 



THE SEVENTH LESSON. 49 

Remark 1. In interrogations, when there is no interrogative pronoun belonging to the ob- 
ject, the noun subject always comes immediately before the verb, and the pronoun subject Is 
used also after the verb. But, if there be an interrogative pronoun with the object, the sentence 
may be constructed thus : 

r Quel aao votre oousin a-t-il ? or, 
What bag has your oousin ? < Votre cousin quel sao a-t-il ? or, 

( Quel sao a votre cousin ? 

nru .i_ ^ A r « 5 Votre frere on* a-t-il? or, 

What has your brother? ) ~ , ^_ 1, , ' 

J I Qu J a votre frdre ? 

Has your brother the large horse ? Votre frere a-t-il le grand oheval ? 

He has him not, II ne 1' a pas, 

Has not our friend the pretty dog ? Notre ami n' a-t-il pas le joli ohien ? 

He has him. Has he him? - II Pa. L» a-t-il? 

He has him not, II ne V a pas. 

Who has the good butter ? My friend has it Has he the salt ? 
He has it. Who has my stocking ? The boy has it. Who has the 
small shoe ? My cousin has the small shoe and the small stocking. 
Has not your brother my glove ? He has it not. Has your father 
the good horse ? He has him. Has your brother the ugly dog ? 
He has him not. Has he his big whip? He has it not. Has your 
friend his large gun ? He has his large gun and his big stick. Has 
that young man his pantaloons and his waistcoat? Yes, sir; and 
he has his handsome cap and his handsome coat. Who has the large 
bed? That young man has it. Has that boy my whip? He has 
your whip and your gun. Has he not it ? He has it not. What 
wine has your father ? He has the excellent wine. WTiat gun has 
your friend ? He has his gun. Has he his paper and his copybook ? 
Yes, sir ; and he has his knife and his pencil. What button has he ? 
He has his pretty button. Who has my glove ? Your friend has it. 
What bed has he? He has his bed. Have I your copybook? 
You have my copybook and my paper. Have I it ? You have it. 
Has he it not ? He has it not. 

N. B. I would remind the teacher and learner, that one part of the method consists in 
asking the questions in French to be answered by the learner in French, without regard to the 
answers given in the exercises. For instance, after the seventh lesson has been recited as 
given above, the teacher is to ask the first question in French, Qui ale bon beurre? The 
learner is to form an answer extempore ; Cet homme V a, or Mon cousin P a, etc. Teacher. 
A-t-U lead? Learner. EneVa pas, or II n' a paste set, Hale sucre, etc. Teacher. Qui a mon 
bos 7 Learner. Ze garcon I' a, or Votre frire V a, etc. When there is a want of ease and 
fluency in making the answer, it may be given and answered several times, or passed round 
a class until it is sufficiently familiar. In this way the ear and the vocal organs are made fa- 
miliar with the language, and the advantages of Manesca's system are united with those of 
the present method. 
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,§, HUinfeME LEQON. 

introductory'bxbroisbs. 

What? (what thing?) Que? 

Something, any thing, Quelque chose, 

The cake. The ham, he gateau. Le jambon, 

The mutton, sheep. The chicken, Le mouton. Le poulet, 

'Without a verb, Hen; with a verb of 
which it is the object, ne before the 
Nothing^ verb, Hen after; with a verb of 

which it is the subject, Hen ne both 
before the verb in the above order. 
The bird. The gentleman, Mr, V oieeau. Le monsieur, 

My relation. The cloth, Mon parent. Le drap, 

The handkerchief. Poor, Le mouchoir. Pauvre, 

Honest, Honnite, 

What have you ? or, what is the matter ^ 
with you t . Q»'™»-W 

Que becomes qu* before a vowel or a silent h. 

I have the good cake, J' ai le bon gateau, 

What have I ? or, what is the matter 
with met Qu'ai-je? 

You have the handsome bird, Vous avez le bel oiseau, 

What have we ? or, what is the matter - 
with us? Qu'avons-nous? 

Nothing. We have nothing, Rien. Nous n' avons rien, 

.— ' J Q^' a ce monsieur ? 

What ha* that gentleman? I Ce monsieur qu>a-Ml! 

Has he any thing ? is any thing the mat- • 

ter with him ? •*"*-" 1 ud 1 ne chose ? 

He has (not any thing,) nothing; or, 
nothing is the matter with him, n a nen * 

Quelque chose is not used with a negative. 

What has that poor gentleman ? Ce pauvre monsieur qu' a-t-il ? 

He has nothing, Iln'a rien, 

Has that honest man any thing ? Cet honnete homme a-t-il quelque chose ? 

He has his money, II a son argent, 

What has your relation ? Qu' a votre parent ? 

He has something, II a quelque chose. 

What, with a noun is quel ; equivalent to what thing it is, que. 

What ham has he? He has his ham, Quel jambon a-t-il ? II a son jambon. 
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^ 

Have you the mutton or the chicken ? I have the mutton and the 
chicken. Have I your handkerchief and your eloth ? Yes, sir ; you 
have my handkerchief and my cloth. Has that poor boy the cake ? 
He has it not. Have you it ? We have it not Have we it ? You 
have it not. Has he it ? He has it not. Have I it ? You have it. 
What has that gentleman ? He has the excellent cake and the good 
ham. Has he not the mutton ? He has the mutton and the chicken. 
What has your relation ? He has the handsome bird and the hand- 
some cloth.* What has that poor man ? He has the old coat and 
the old hat What has that honest man ? He has nothing. Who 
has the ugly dog ? The honest man has him. What has that poor 
boy ? He has the excellent cake. What has your cousin ? He has 
something. Has he his handkerchief ? He has his handkerchief and 
his cloth. Who has the handsome bird? My relation has him. 
What has that honest gentleman ? He has the good cake, the excel- 
lent ham, the little chicken, and the ugly bird. Has your relation his 
gun ? He has it What has that young boy ? He has his whip 
and his knife. What has your father ? He has the wood, the iron, 
and the coal. What has your brother ? He has the biscuit, the egg 7 
and the vile tobacco. 



9. NEUVlfeME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Have they ? They have, Ont-iU ? lis ont, 

Them, Les, (before the verb,) 

The, Lee, (plural of le.) 

Rule. Articles and adjectives in French, agree in num- 
ber with their nouns. The plural, both of nouns and adjec- 
tives, is formed by-adding an s to the singular, as ; 

The fish , the fishes, Le poisson, les poissons, 

The onion, the onions, L' oignon, les oignone, 

The parasol, the parasols, Le parasol, les parasols, 

The sofa, the sofas, Le canape, les canape's, 

The broom, the brooms, Le balai, les balais, 

The chest, the chests, Le coffre, les coffres, 
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My, (plural,) 

Your, " 

Our, " 

His, her % its, 

Their, 

These, those. The best, 

The little fishes. What brooms ? 

These onions. These pretty parasols, 

My large sofas, 

Our best brooms, 

Tour good chests, 

His young cousins, 

Their best soap, 

Their ugly dogs, 

Have your friends their copybooks ? 

Have your friends them ? 

Thej have them, 

Have not your cousins our books ? 

Have your cousins them ? 

They have them not, 

Have they them ? 

Yes, sir ; they have them, 

What have those gentlemen ? 

They have their whips and their guns, 

Have they not my gloves ? 

They have them not, 

Have you them ? 

I have them not, 

Have we them not ? 

We have them, 

You have them not, 

Has he them ? 

He has them not, 



Mes, (plural of mon,) 

Vos, (plural of votre,) 

Nos, (plural of notre,) 

Ses, (plural of son,) 

Leur, (singular,) leurs, (plural,) 

Ces, (plural of ce.) Le meilleur, 

Les petits poissons. Quels balais ? 

Ces oignons. Ces jolis parasols, 

Mes grands canapes, 

Nos meilleurs balais, 

Vos bons coffres, 

Ses jeunes cousins, 

Leur meilleur savon, 

Leurs vilains chiens, 

Vos amis ont-ils leurs cahiers ? 

Vos amis les ont-ils ? 

lis les ont, 

Vos cousins n' ont-ils pas nos livres 1 

Vos cousins les ont-ils ? 
Us ne les ont pas, 
Les ont-ils ? 

Oui, M. ; ils les ont, 

Ces messieurs qu' ont-ils ? 

Us ont leurs fouets et leurs fusils, 

N' ont-ils pas mes gants ? 

lis ne les ont pas, 

Les avez-vous ? 

Je ne les ai pas, 

Ne les avons-nous pas ? 

Nous les avons, 

Vous ne les avez pas, 

Lesa-t-il? 

D ne les a pas. 



Have those gentlemen our books ? They have them. Have my 
brothers their little fish ? They have them not. Have my cousins 
them ? They have them not ; those young boys have them. What 
pencils have your friends ? They have their pencils. Have they their 
paper ? They have it. Who has our sticks ? My cousins have 
them. -What have those gentlemen ? They have the large fishes. 
Have they the onions ? They have them. Has the boy his chickens ? 
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He has them not. Have his brothers them ? They have them not. 
Have we them ? We have them not. Have you not them ? I have 
them not. Has he them ? He has them not. Have they them not ? 
They have them. What chests has your-father ? He has the best 
chests. Have your relations the best sofas ? They have the best 
sofas and the best beds. Have those gentlemen the pretty parasols ? 
They have the pretty parasols and the pretty caps. Has your father 
his papers ? He has them. What brooms has that boy ? He has 
his brooms. Have those gentlemen my exercises ? They have them 
not. Have they the excellent cloth ? They have it not. Have they 
it not ? No, sir ; our relations have it Who has our sticks ? Those 
gentlemen have them. Have you them not ? I have them not Has 
he them not ? He has them not. Have they them ? They have 
them. Have they the pantaloons and the cloak ? Yes, sir ; and they 
have the waistcoat and the cap. 



1*. DIXlfeME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 
Nouns and adjectives ending in «, *, or z, are unchanged in the plural, aa : 



The wood, the woods, 


Le hois, les hois, 




The nose, the noses, 


Le nez, les nez, 




The old carpet, the old carpets, 


Le vieux tapis, les 


vieux tapis, 


The coarse stocking, 


Le gros has, 




The coarse stockings, 


Les gros bos, 




Which one, what one, 


Lequel, 




Which ones, what ones, 


Lesquels, 




Mine, 


Le mien, (s.) 


les miens, (pi.) 


Yours, 


Le vdtre, " 


les v6tres, " 


Ours, 


Le ndtre, " 


les ni&tres, " 


His, hers, its, 


Le sien, " 


les siens, " 


Theirs, 


Le leur, « 


les leurs. tt 


The above pronouns i 


are used without a noun 


i. 


The general, 


Le general, 




The captain. 


Le capitaine. 
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The corporal. The leather, Le caporaj. Le cuir, 

The cotton. The hammer, Le coton. Le marteau, 

My uncle. Of, Mon oncle. De, 

What horse has the general ? Quel cheval le general a-t-il ? 

He has my uncle's horse, ' H a le cheval de mon onde. 

Remark 1. Possession, which is expressed in English either by of before the possessor, 
or by the possessive case, is expressed in French only by de before the possessor. Tl e 
French have no possessive case. 

Our captain's gun, or the gun of our 
captain Le fusil de notre capitaine, 

The hammer of our corporal, or our . 

corporal's hammer, ' ** marteau d « notre caporal, 

Our general's cloak, or the cloak of our 

general ** mante *u de notre general, 

Tour uncle's leather, - Le cuir de votre onde. 

Rsmabk 2. The material of which a thing is made may also in English be placed as an 
adjective before the thing ; in French it must be placed after it and preceded by de. The 
article, in such cases, is not used before the name of the material. 

The iron hammer, or, hammer of iron, Le marteau de fer, 

The leather shoe, or shoe of leather, Le Soulier de cuir, 

The cotton cap, or cap of cotton, Le bonnet de coton, 

What cotton has that gentleman ? Quel coton ce monsieur a-t-il ? 

He has his, H a le sien, 

He has the gold button, B a le bouton d' or. 

De becomes d' before a vowel or a silent h. 

Has he not mine ? N' a-t-il pas le mien ? 

He-has not yours, fln'a pas le votre, 

_ „ , . „ Ces hommes ont-ils les papiers de mon 

Have those men my father's papers? , „ 

They have not his ; they have theirs, Ds n' ont pas les siens ; ils ont les lews, 
Which ones have the gentlemen? Lesquels ont les messieurs ? 

They have ours, "Us ont les nfores. 

What sticks have the boys ? They have the big sticks. Which 
ones have they ? They have mine and yours. What chest has the 
general ? . He has ours. Has he our captain's chest ? He has it not 
Which one has he ? He has his. Which hammer have your cousins ? 
They have theirs. Have they the cloth shoes ? No, sir ; they have 
the leather shoes. Has the corporal his wooden hammer (hammer of 
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wood ?) He has not the wooden hammer ; he has the silver knife. 
Have you my uncle's gloves ? I have them not Which ones have 
we ? You have mine. Has the captain your iron chest ? No, sir ; 
he has not mine, he has his. Have I your cotton stockings ? No, 
sir ; you have them not. Have you our general's carpets ? We have 
not our general's carpets, we have yours. Have you my brother's 
exercises ? I have not theirs, I have ours. Have you the cotton bags I 
No, sir ; we have the leather bags. Has the captain the silver knife f 
He has it Has he the silver knife of my uncle ? He has it not 
Have those gentlemen the good cotton stockings? No, sir; they 
have the bad cotton stockings. Have they our corporal's gun f They 
have it. Have they his iron gun ? They have his iron gun and his 
cotton cap. Who has my brother's books ? Your cousins have them. 
What gold buttons {Quels boutons d'or) have they ? They have our 
uncle's gold buttons (the gold buttons of our uncle). 

J' ai V argent, 1' or et le fer, et vous avez le pain, le beurre et le fromage. La 
capitaine qu' a-t-il ? H a le beau fusil du caporal et le joli bas du joli gargon. 
Quel ohapeau avez-vous, Monsieur ? J' ai mon ehapeau. N' avez-vous pas to 
mien ? Non, Monsieur ; je n' ai pas le votre ; j ' ai.le mien. N' ont-ils pas le jam- 
bon de mon frere ? Ha n' ont pas son jambon ; ils ont le leur. Votre frere n> a 
rien. Mon frere a quelque chose ; il a le papier, le tabao et le poulet 



11. ONZI&ME LEQON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Art yo» ? I am, £tes-vous ? Je euU, 

Are we ? We are, Sommes-noue ? Noursommes, 

You are. Where? Vous He*. Oil? 

Here. There, lei. Ld, 

On. In, Sur. Dane, 

The bench. The floor, Le bane. Le plancher, 

The store. That animal, Le magasin. Oet animal, 

Wicked, worthless, bad, Mechant, 

The glass. The steel, Leverrt. Voder, 

The ivory, L' ivoire. 

* 



h 
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Rule. — Nouns and adjectives ending in al change this 
termination into aux for the plural, and those in au, eu f take 
an x, as : 

Tbe horse, the hones, Le cheval, les chevaux, 

The general, the generals, Le general, les generaux, 

The corporal, the corporals, Le caporal, les caporaux, 

The animal, the animals, L' animal, les animaux, 

The hat, the hats, Le chapeau, les chapeaux, 

The knife, the knives, Le couteau, les couteaux, 

The handsome bird, the handsome birds, Le bel oiseau, les beaux oiseaux, 

Where are you ? I am here, Ou etes-vous ? Je suis ioi, 

Are you not there ? N' etes-vous pas la ? 

I am here on the bench, Je suis ioi sur le banc, 

Are we in your store ? Sommes-nous dans votre magasin ? 

You are in my store, Vous etes dans mon magasin. 

We have seen sufficiently in the preceding lessons that the verb agrees with its sufrj'jct la 
number and person. Vous may be either singular or plural, and the adjective, and the noun 
in apposition, must be varied accordingly, as follows : 

Are you poor ? I am poor, Etes-vous pauvre ? Je suis pauvre, 

Are you not poor ? N' etes-vous pas pauvres ? 

We are not poor, Nous ne sommes pas pauvres, 

Are you my relation ? £)tes-vous mon parent ? 

I am your uncle, Je suis votre oncle, 

Are you not my relations 1 N' etes-vous pas mes parents*? 

We are your cousins, Nous sommes vos cousins, 

. , m , . m Ne sommes-nous pas les amis du capi- 

Are we not the friends of the captain ? . ? 

Yes, sir: and you are the friends of the _ . „ A m .,,*,, 

« Oui, M.; et vous etes les anus du general, 

Du before a consonant, de V before a 
Of the, from the, vowd w a ^^ k D ^ (plura y 

Are you the friend of the captain ? fstes-vous 1' ami du oapitaine ? 

Yes, sir; and I am the friend of the ^ . w 

coroorals » » et J e sms ami caporaux, 

,„.,., , . ^ e sommes-nous pas les amis des gene- 

Are we not the friends of the generals ? ? 

You are the friends of the generals, Vous etes les amis des generaux. 

Where are you ? We are here. Are you on the bench or on the 
floor ? I am on' the floor. Are we not in your store ? You are in 
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my store. Are we not your relations ? Yes, sir, you are my cousins. 
Are you there ? I am here. Are you the brother of the (d u) cap- 
tain ? I am the brother of the captain, and the friend of the (des) 
corporals. Are we not the relations of the general ? We are the 
relations of the general and the friends of the poor men. Are we the 
friends of the wicked man ? You are not the friends of the wicked 
man, you are the friends of the good men. Have you the glass or 
the steel ? I have the glass and the steel. Have we your ivory knives f 
You have them not, we have them. Have we them ? You have 
them not. Have we the ivory knife or the steel knife ? You have 
the ivory knife. Has your father the money of the gentlemen ? He 
has not the money of the gentlemen, he has the money of the cor- 
poral. What glass have the boys ? They have mine. Have they 
yours ? They have it not, they have theirs. What have you ? I 
have the wicked horse of the gentleman. Who has those wicked ani- 
mals ? My father has them. Where are we ? We are in the store 
of the general. Are you there ? I am here on the bench. Are we 
not poor ? You are not poor. Are we not your friends ? You are 
not ours, you are his. Are we not yours ? You are mine. Are you 
my friend ? I am yours, and I am his. 

N' avons-nous pas les poissons de 1' homme? Non, M. ; nous avons sea moo- 
tons, sea poulets, et ses chiens. Avez-vous ses oignons ou sea oeufe ? J' ai sea 
oignons • je n' ai pas ses ceufs. Qu' avez vous ? Je n' ai rien. J' ai le meilleur 
boeuf; n' avez-vous pas quelque chose ? Nous avons le grand crayon du garcon? 
Qui a le gros jambon de notre general ? Le capitaine a son jambon. Qui a le 
bel habit de V homme ? Je ne V ai pas ; vous 1' avez. Qu' a ce mechant 
homme ? II a le meilleur drap dans son magasin. 



12. DOUZlfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Is he? is it? He is, it is. Est-il ? II est. 

There is no neuter gender in French. Jl applies to all nouns not feminine. 

Are they ? They are, Sont-ils ? lis sont. 

The tree. The garden, Uarbre. Lejardin, 

Bis nephew, Son ncveu, 



/I 
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The merchant, 
The physician, 
The servant, 
Under. The child, 
All. The neighbor, 
The tailor. The cook, 
The pepper, 
The roa«* foe/, 
The row* meot, 
The cook's roast meat, 
The neighbors' children, 
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Le marchand) 

Le medecin, 

Le domestique, 

Sous. L' enfant, 

Tout, plural tons. Le voisin, 

Le tailleur. Le cuisinier, 

Le poivre, 

Le 6«tt/ roil, 

Le roft, 

Le r6ti du cuisinier, 

Les enfants des voisins. 



Z>u and des, let it be borne in mind, are contractions ofde le and de Its* 



The tailor's cloth, or cloth of the tailor, 
The cook's pepper, or pepper of the cook, 
The servant's cap, or cap of the servant, 
The physician's garden, 
The children's copybooks, or copybooks 

of the children, 
The merchant's stores, 
The gentlemen's gold, 
Where is your nephew ? 
He is in the garden, 
Nothing is pretty here, 

Is not the merchant in his store ? 

He is no£ in his store, 

Where are the physicians ? 

They are here, 

Are those men your neighbors? 

They are my neighbors, 

Is that young man the general's bro- 
ther? 

No, "sir 5 he is his nephew, 

Is the handsome bird on the tree ? 

No, sir ; he is under the tree, 

Are all the birds under the tree ? 

They are all under the tree, 

Where is the cook's roast beef? 

All the cook's roast beef is there, 

Are all the children's caps under the 
bench? 

They are all under the bench, 



Le drap du tailleur, 
Le poivre du cuisinier, 
Le bonnet du domestique, 
Le jardin du medecin, 

Les cahiers des enfants, 

Les mngasins des marchands, 

L' or des messieurs, 

Ou est votre neveu ? 

II est dans le jardin, 

Kien n' est beau ici, 

Le marchand n' est-il pas dans son 

magasin ? 
H n' est pas dans son magasin, 
Oa sont les medecins ? 
Us sont ici, 

Ges hommes sont-ils vos voisins ? 
Us sont mes voisins, 
Ge jeune homme est-il le frere du g£n6« 

ral? 
Non, M. } il est son neveu, 
*Le bel oiseau est-il sur V arbre ? 
Non, M. ; il est sous 1' arbre, 
Tous les oiseaux sont-ils sous 1' arbre ? 
Us sont tous sous 1' arbre, 
Ou est le boeuf roti du cuisinier ? 
Tout le boeuf roti du cuisinier est la, 
Tous les bonnets des enfants sont-ils sous 

le banc ? 
lis sont tous sous le bono. 
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Where is the general's horse ? He is under the tree. Where is 
the merchant's servant ? He is in the store. Where is the cook's 
glass dish {le plat de verre du cuisinier ?) It is here on the floor. 
Where is the servant's steel knife ? It is there on the bench. . Is the 
merchant's ivory knife on the floor ? It is on tne floor under the 
bench. Where are the merchant's cotton handkerchiefs ? They are 
in his store. Where are the physician's nephews (neveux ?) They are 
here. Are the tailor's steel knives here ? They are on the floor. Are 
all the birds in the garden ? They are all in the garden. Are they 
all on the tree or under the tree ? They are all under the tree. Is 
that young man the nephew of the physician ? He is the nephew of 
the physician. Is that young boy the child of the neighbor ? He is 
the child of the neighbor. Where are the neighbor's bad {piechanU) 
animals ? They are in the garden. What has the servant ? He has 
the cook's roast beef. Has he his roast meat ? He has all his roast 
meat. Has he his pepper ? He has all his pepper. Has he his 
roast meat or his pepper ? He has his roast meat and his pepper. 
What has the child ? He has the tailor's cotton handkerchief. Are 
the children pretty here ? Nothing is pretty here. 

Are you the nephew of the merchant ? No, sir ; I am the captain's 
nephew. Are we in your garden ? No, sir ; you are in the physi- 
cian's garden. Who has my silver dish? The tailor's child has it. 
Have you my cloth pantaloons ? I have your cloth pantaloons and 
your waistcoat. Who has the merchant's coal ? The tailor has it 
Who has our soap ? The servant has it. What exercises have the 
neighbors' children? They have the third, the fourth and the last. 

Ce bel oiseau est la sur cet arbre, et ce beau chien est ici sur ce bane de bois. 
Oil est 1' enfant de notre parent ? H est dans le jar din da medecin sous le grand 
arbre. Nos amis sent dans le magasin sur le canape, et les amis du tailleur sont 
ici sur le lit de notre capitaine. Mes poissons sont iel dans ce verre d' eau 1 • 
les v6tres ou sont-ils ? Les notres ne sont pas dans 1' eau ; ils sont sur le gazon' 
dans le jardin de notre pere. Ou etes-vous ? Je suis sur mon cheval ; n* etes- 
vous pas sur le votre ? Non, M. ; je ne V ai pas ; mon domestique V a. Nous 
' sommes sous le manteau du cuisinier, et vous etes sous le vtitro. 

1, Eau, water. 2, Gazon, turf. 

3* 
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13. TREIZlfcME LE9ON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Do you go ? Are you, going ? Allez-vous ? 

I go. I am going. I do go, Je vais, 

Does he go ? Is he going ? * Va-t-il ? 

He goes. He is going. He does go, II va, 

Do we go ? Are we going ? Allons-nous? 

Wc go. We are going. We do go, Nous allons, 

You go. You are going. You do go, Vous allez, 

Do they go ? Are they going ? Vont-ils ? 

They go. They are going. They do go, lis vont, 

To or at the house of, Chez, (preposition.) 

To my hoase, at my house, Chez moi, 

To your house, at your house, Chez vous, 

To his house, at his house, Chez lui, 

To our house, at our house, Chez nous, 

To their house, at their house, Chez eux. 

Remark 1. The personal pronouns following prepositions have the above form. 

The president. The doctor, Le president. Le docteur, 

The one of that of, Celui de, 

The ones of, those of, Ceu,x-de, 

The blacksmith. The candlestick, Le forgeron. Le chandelier, 

Are you going to my house? Allez-vous chez moi ? 

I am going to your house, Je vais chez vous, 

We are going to the house of the presi- 

dent, (or to the president's,) N ° US aU ° nS ° hez ,C P^^ 

We are not going to his house, Nous n' allons pas chez lui, 

The doctor is at our house, Le docteur est chez nous, 

Are they going to their house (home ?) Vont-ils chez etfx ? 
They are going to the doctor's, lis vont chez le docteur," 

Are we not going home (to our house ?) W allons-nous pas chez nous ? 
You are going home (to your house,) Vous allez chez vous, 
I am going home (to my house,) and he 

is going home (to his house,) Je vais chez moi > * fl va chez H 

What candlestick have you ? Quel chandelier avez-vous ? 

I have the one of silver, J J ai celui d' argent, 

The iron one, the one of iron, that of _ 

Celui defer, 
iron, » 

The iron ones, the ones of iron, those of „ 
iron, . Ceux defer, 
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The glass one. the one of glass, that of ^ 

gUl8S| Celui deverre, 

The glass ones, the ones of glass, those 
of glass, Ceux deverre. 

Rbmakk 2. When the object of the possessive esse is omitted its place Is supplied la 

French by celui or ceux. 

Have yon the blacksmith's horse ? Avez-voua le oheval da forgeron ? 

No, sir ; I have the doctor's, Non, M. ; j' ai celui du doctear, 

Have you the tailor's candlesticks ? Avez-vous les chandeliers du tailleur T 

I have the tailor's, J' ai ceux da tailleur, 

The children's, that of the children, Gelui des enfants, 

The men's, those of the men, Ceux des hommes, 

Where is the doctor going ? Oa va le docteur ? 

He is going into the garden, H va dans le jardin, 

Have you the servant's hammers ? Avez-vous les marteaux du domestique 7 

No, sir, I have the cook's, Non, M. ; j' ai ceux du cuisinier, 
We have those of the blacksmith, and he Nous avons ceux du forgeron, et U a celui 
lias that of the tailor da tailleur. 

Where are you going ? I am going to the house of the president 
Are you not going to the doctor's ? No, sir, I am going to the physi- 
cian's. Where is the doctor going ? He is going home. Is he not 
going to the neighbor's ? No, sir, he is going to the blacksmith's. 
Where is the president going ? He is going home. Are you going 
to my house ? We are going to your house. Are we not going 
home ? You are not going home. Are we going to the president's ? 
No, sir, you are going to the neighbor's. Are we going to the mer- 
chant's ? You are going to the merchant's. We are going home ; 
is not your nephew going home ? He is going home. Are the chil- 
dren going home ? They are going home. I am going home ; are 
not your nephews going home ? They are not going home, they are 
going to my father's. What candlestick have you ? I have the sil- 
ver one. Have you not the glass one ? No, sir ; I have not the glass 
one. Has not the blacksmith the iron one ? He has the iron one* 
What gloves have you ? I have the cotton ones. Have you not the* 
leather ones ? I have not the leather ones. Which ones (lesquels) 
has the cook ? He has the tailor's. Has he not the servant's ? He 
has not the servant's. What gun has the boy ? He has the corpo- 
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ral's. Which one has he ? He has the iron one. Has he not the 
captain's ? He has the captain's. 

What has the servant ? He has the blacksmith^ iron, and the tai- 
lor's cloth. What candlestick has he ? He has the cook's. Which 
one has he ? He has the neighbor's. Where are my books ? They 
are there. Are they there ? Yes, sir ; they are here on the bench. 
Where are the children ? They are at the house of the neighbor. 
Are. they not at your house ? They are not at my house. 

Le cheval est plus 1 gros que* le chien, mais 3 le bceuf est plus gros que le cheval. 
Pourquoi 4 n' aUez-vous pas chez le medecin ? Je ne vais pas chez lui parce que* 
je ne suis pas malade. . Je vais chez ce marchand parce qu* il a le meilleur drap, 
et je vais chez ce tailleur parce qu' il a les meilleurs habits. N' aUez-vous pas 
aussi* chez eux ? Non, M. ; parce que je n' ai pas V argent necessaire 7 . Vos 
enfants ont-ils le premier ou le seeond plat ? Us ont le premier, mais Us n' ont 
pas le second. 

1 y Plus, more. 2, Que, than. 3, 3faw,but. 4, Pourquoi, why*. 5, Para 
que, because. 6, Aussi, ako. 7, Nicessaire, necessary. 



14. QUATORZlfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Do you wish (for ?) will you have ? Voulez-vous ? 

I wish (for,) / will have, Je veux, 

Does he wish (for 1) will he have ? Veut-il ? 

He wishes (for,) he will have, II veut, • 

Do we wish (for ?) Voulons-nous ? 

We wish (for,) we will have, Nous voulons, 

Do they wish (for ?) are they willing ? Veulent-ils ? 

They wish (for,) they are willing, lis veulent, 

If, Si, 

If you ple/ue, (if it please you,) &' il vous plait, 

No, sir j / thank you, Non, M. ; je vous remercie, 

The same. The other, Le mSme. V autre, 

The stranger. The nail, L> etranger. Le clou, 

The copper. The sick man, sick, Le cuivre. Le mdlade, malade, 

Do you wish for the tea f Voulez-vous le the ? 

Yes, sir ; if you please, Oui, M. $ s' il vous plait, 
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Do you wish for the coffee ? Voulez-vous le caf6 f 

No, sir •, I thank you, Non, M. ; je vous remeroie, 

Does the stranger wish for the milk ? L' etranger veut-il le lait ? 

He wishes for it, H le veut, 

What do you wish for ? Que voulez-vous ? 

"We wish for the sugar, Nous voulons le sucre, 

Do the children wish for the fruit ? Lcs enfants veulent-ils le fruit ? 

They wish for it, Us le veulent, 

Does the blacksmith wish for the nails ? Le forgeron veut-il lea clous f 

He wishes for them, II les veut, 

We wish for that book ; do you wish for Nous voulons ce livre ; voulez-VDUs le 

the same book ? memo livre ? 

We wish for the other book, Nous voulons V autre livre, 

I wish for the second volume, Je veux le second tome, 

The sick man wishes for the eggs, Le malade veut les oeufs, 

My brother is sick, Mon frere est malade, 

What nails do the blacksmiths wish for ? Quels clous les forgerons veulent-ils t 

They wish for the merchant's copper lis veulent les clous de cuivre du mar- 
nails, chand, 

I wish for the cook's glass dish, Je veux le plat de verre du cuisinier, 



He wishes for the gentlemen's leather 
gloves, 



U veut les gants de cuir des messieurs. 



Remark. The syllable ci is often annexed to denote an object near, and Id to denote one 
more remote. 

This, this one. the latter. That, that _ , . _ , „ 
' , , ' Celui-ci. Celut-la, 

one , the former, ' ' 

These, these here, the latter. Those. , 

*i n xv r Ceux-ct. Ceux-l&i 

those there, the former, ' ' 

This apron, these aprons, Ce tablier-ci, ces tabliers-ci, 

That cake, those cakes, Ce gateau-la, ces gateaux-la, 

Do you wish for this ham or that ham ? Voulez-vous cejambon-cioueejambon-la? 

I wish for this one, he wishes for that, Je veux celui-ci, il veut eelui-la, 

Do they wish for these chickens, or for 

vi » Veulent-ils ces poulets-ci ou ceux-la T 

They wish for those chickens, they do Us veulent ces poulets-la ; ils ne veulent 
not wish for these, pas ceux-ci. 

Do you wish for (will you have) the tea? No, sir ; I thank you, 
I wish for the coffee. Do you wish for the milk ? I wish for the 
milk and the sugar. Does the sick man wish for the fruit ? He 
.wishes for it. What bread does the sick man wish for ? Ha wishes 
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for the cook's bread. Will you have the butter ? No, sir ; I thank 
you. Will you have the roast beef? Yes, sir ; if you please. Does 
the stranger wish for the cheese ? He wishes for it. Does the sick 
man wish for the salt ? He wishes for the salt and the pepper. Do 
those sick men wish for the biscuit ? They wish for the biscuit and 
the eggs. Do the children wish for any thing ? They wish for some- 
thing. What does the stranger wish for ? He wishes for noth- 
ing. We wish for the mutton ; do you not wish for it ? I wish 
for it. Is your nephew sick ? He is not sick.. Where are you 
going ? I am going home, yls the stranger going to your house ? 
No, sir ; he is going home. Are the sick men going to the physi- 
cian's ? No, sir ; they are going home. Do you wish for this fish or 
that ? I wish for this one. Does the child wish for these cakes or 
those ? He wishes for these. Does he wish for this paper ot that ? 
He wishes for that paper, and his cousins wish for this. Do thej 
wish for these pantaloons or those ? They wish for these and those. 
What has the doctor's boy? He has the bad cheese and the bad" 
butter. Where is the boy's silver pencil ? It is here on the bench. 
Where are the doctor's leather shoes ? They are here on the floor. 
I wish for this copybook ; do you wish for the same ? No, sir ; I 
wish for the other. Do you wish for the merchant's copper nails ? I 
wish for them. Does not the blacksmith wish for them ? He does 
not wish for them. 

Mon gateau est petit, mais celui-ci est encore 1 plus petit. Mon bon petit ami, 
roulez-vous le joli oiseau de mon frere ? Non, >I. ; je vous remercie. Pourquoi 
ne le voulez-vous pas? Parce qu'il est bien mechant, et il est encore plus 
mechant que joli. Bonjour, 3 Monsieur. Bonjour, Madame. 3 Ou allez-vous 
ainsi*? Je vais chez mon cousin le docteur; il est bien 8 malade, le pauvre 
homme ! Alors* je vais avec 7 vous, si vous voulez. Je le veux bien 8 , Madame. 
Le lion* est le roi 10 des animaux terrestres 11 , et V aigle" est le roi des animaux 
del' air." 

1, Encore, still. 2, Bonjour, good day or good morning. 3, Madame, 
madam. 4, Ainsi, jo. 5, Bien, very. 6, Alors, then. 7, Avec, with. 8, 
Bien, well 9, Lion, lion. 10, Roi, king. 11, Terrestres, terrestrial. 12, 
Aigle, eagle. 13, Air, air. 
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15. QUESTZlfeME LEgON. 

PRESENT TENSE OF AVOIR, * . 

The present tenses of the four following are all the verbs which have thus Jar been given. 

TO HAVE, AVOIR, (Infinitivs,) 

J*ai, tutu, ilCj nousarons, vousavex, ilsont, 

I have, thou hast. he has, we have, you have, they have, 

TO BE, &TRE. (Infinitivs.) 

Jesuis, tues, U est, turn* aomme*, vous ilea, ilseont, 

I am, thou art, he is, we are, you are, they are, 

TO GO, ALLER, (Infxnxtxvb.) 

Jevais, tuvas, ilva, nousdUons, vousallez, iltvont, 

I go, thougoest, he goes, we go, you go. they go, 

TO WI8H, VOUF.OIR, (Iwfxnxtiv*.) 

Jeveux, tuveux, ilveut, nou* vouhns, vousvouUz, iUwulent, 

I wish, thou wishest, he wishes, we wish, you wish, they wish. 

Thou. Thy, Tu. Ton (sing,) tes (plur J 

Thine, Le tien, les tiens, 

Hast thou thy cloak ? As-tu ton manteau ? 

Thou art sick, Tu es malade, 

Where art thou going f Ou vas-tu ? 

Remark 1. Tu, ton and le tien are to be used only in speaking to inferiors, as to servau 
and children, or as denoting great familiarity and endearment, or as thou in English, in the 
solemn and sublime style and sometimes to superiors, as kings and to the Suprtme Being 
In other circumstances vous, votre and le vCtre are to be used. 

The baker. The fisherman, Le boulanger. Lepicheur, 

The carpenter. The umbrella, Le charpentier. Le parapluie, 

The grocer, U epicier. 

Rule. The place of thfe adjective in French is influenced 
by emphasis, perspicuity and euphony. The adjectives thus' 
far given are generally placed before the noun. The learner 
may understand it as a general rule, with few exceptions, 
that other adjectives are placed after their nouns. 

Fresh, cool, the fresh butter, Frait, le beurre frais, 

Black, the black cloth, Noir, le drap noir, 

White } the white handkerchief, Blanc, le mouchoir blano, 

Yellow, the yellow birds. Jaunt, let oiteattz jaune*, 
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Blue, the blue cloaks, Bleu, les manteaux bleus, 

Sweet, gentle, the sweet fruit, Doux, le fruit doux, 

Sour, the bout milk, Aigre, le lait aigre. 

Remark 2. Quelque chose, rien, and que interrogative pronoun, require de before an 
adjective following. 

What have you fresh ? Qu J avez-vous de frais ? 

I have nothing fresh, Je n' ai rien de frais, 

Have you something white ? Avez-vous quelque chose de blanc ? 

I have the white apron, J* ai le tablier blanc, 

What have you sweet ? Qu' avez-vous de doux ? 

I have something swell, v J' ai quelque chose de doux, 

Neither. Nor, Ne (before the verb,) ni (after it.) Ni t 

Do you wish for these cakes or those ? Voulez-vous ces gateaux-ci ou ceux-la ? 

I wish for neither these nor those, Je ne veux ni ceux-ci ni ceux-la, 

Does he wish for this nail or that ? Veut-il ce clou-ci ou celui-la ? 

He wishes for neither thi3 one nor that, D ne veut ni celui-ci ni celui-la. 

When ne is used with ni, or with any other word having the force of a negative, pa* or 
point is omitted, as in the above answers. 

Remark 3. Ce and ces are adjectives and are used with nouns ; celui and C£ttx are pro* 
nouns and used without them. 

Have you the pantaloons or the waist- 

coat ? Avez-vous le pantalon ou le gilet ? 

I have neither the pantaloons nor the 
waistcoat, Je n> ai ni le pantalon ni le gilet, 

We wish to be tall, Nous voulons etre grands, 

We wish to go home, Nous voulons aller chez nous, 

Dost thou wish for thy umbrella or for 

• ^ ? Veux-tu ton parapluie ou le mien ? 

I wish for neither thine nor mine, Je ne veux ni le tien ni le mien. 

Where dost thou wish to go ? I wish to go home. Where art 
thou going ? I am going to the baker's. Art thou not my friend ? 
I am thy friend. Hast thou thy gloves or mine ? I have neither 
thine nor mine. What has the baker ? He has the coarse carpet. 
What has he good ? He has the good bread and the good cakes. 
Are you going to the baker's or to the grocer's ? I am going neither 
to the baker's nor to the grocer's. Are you going to the fisherman's ? 
No, sir ; we are going home. Where are those carpenters going ? 
They are going to the grocer's. Do you wish for these umbrellas or 
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for those ? We wish for neither these nor those" ; we wish for the 
black cotton umbrellas (les parapluiea de coton noirs.) Do the 
strangers wish for the same umbrellas or for the others ? They wish 
for the same. Is the fisherman going home ? No," sir ; he is going 
to the carpenter's. Is the carpenter going to the fisherman's ? No, 
sir ; he is going to our house. Where are those strangers going ? 
The strangers are going to your house, and the fishermen are going 
home. What sticks do those children wish for ? They wish for the 
carpenter's black sticks. 

Do you wish for the sweet biscuit ? No, sir ; I thank you. Do 
you wish for these fresh eggs ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Do you 
wish for this mutton ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Do the strangers 
wish for the same mutton or for the other ? They wish for the other. 
Does the carpenter wish for the copper nails or for the iron ones ? 
He wishes, for the blacksmith's copper nails. What has the grocer 
fresh ? He -has the fresh butter. What have you black ? I have 
the black cloak and the black apron. Have you any thing white ? 
We have our white cloth. Have you nothing yellow ? We have 
nothing yellow. Have you the yellow whip or the blue one ? I 
have neither the yellow nor the blue one. 

Ces deux 1 oiseaux sont-ils noirs? Non, Madame; ils ne sont pas noirs, ear* 
celui-ci est bleu, et celui-la est rouge. Ces deux jambons sont excellent^, raais 
celui-ci est beaucoup' meilleur que celui-la ; le voulez-vous ? Non, M. ; je ne le 
veux pas, je vous remercie beaucoup. Pourquoi cela 3 ? Parce que le jambon 
n ? est pas a* mon gout. 8 Alors voulez-vous ces beaux gateaux ? Je veux bien, 
v M. ; vous etes bien bon, et je vous remercie. Votre frere a-t-il le fruit aigre ou le 
doux ? B n 7 a ni V aigre ni le doux. Ton cousin va-t-il chez le medecin quand 1 
il est malade ? Oui, M. ; il va chez lui quelquefois. 7 

1, Deux, two. 2, Beaucoup, much. 3, Cela, that. 4, •£, to. 5 Gout, 
taste. 6, Quand, when. 7, Quelquefois, sometimes, a, Car, for. 



16. SEIZlfcME LEgON. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS, — DIRECT OBJECT. 

TO LOOK FOR, TO SEEK, CHERCHER, (Infinitive,) 

Jecherehe, tucherche*, Ueherehe, nous cherchona, vous cherehex, Us cherchent, 
Itttk, thouMckeit. h«Mtks, we seek, you seek, theyseeJfc 

4 
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RsMAiUt 1. Let it be bofnc in mind, that English verbs have three forms of the present 
tense, as ; I seek, do seek, or am seeking ; thou seekest, dost seek, art seeking ; he seeks, doe* 
seek, is seeking, etc., these three are to'be rendered by the one form in Freuch given above. 

The cat. The rat, Le chat. Le rat, 

The sailor, Ij&matelot, 

Superb, that superb tree, Superbe, cet arbre superbe, — 

That clerk. But, Ce commis. Mais, 

But not. Me, to me, Mais non, mats pas, mats non pas. Me, 

Thee, to thee, Te, 

You, (objective,) to you. Us, to us, Vous. Nous. 

Rule. These four pronouns like le and les are placed imme- 
diately before the verb, in negative as well as in other sentences. 

Whom ? (interrogative.) Qui ? 

Whom art thou looking for ? Qui eherches-tu ? 

I am looking for thee, Je te cherche, 

Are you looking for me ? Me cherchez-vous ? 

We are looking for you, Nous vous cherchons, 

I am looking for the clerks $ are they Jc cherche les commis ; me chsrchent- 

looking for me ? ils ? 

You are looking for them, and they are , y . 

... - Vous les cherchez, et us vous cnerchent, 

looking for you, ' ^ 

Are you not looking for me ? Ne me cherchez-vous pas ? 

I am not looking for you, Je ne vous cherche pas, 

Is not the sailor looking for you ? Le matelot ne vous cherche-t-il pas ? 

He is not looking for us, H ne nous cherche pas. 

Remark 2. Pronouns which are objects of the verb, in the above manner, that is. like the 
object of the verb in English, are called direct objects, or direct objective pronouns. 

Is the clerk looking for you ? Le commis vdus cherche-t-fl ? 

Is he not looking for us ? Ne nous cherche-t-il pas ? 

He is looking for you, B vous cherche, 

Is the cat looking for the rat ? Le chat cherche-t-il le rat ? 

ne is looking for him, II le cherche, 

The scholar. The dictionary, V ecolier. Le dictionnaire, 

Are the scholars looking for this die- Les ecoliers cherchent-ils ce dictionnaire- 

tionary or for that one ? ci on celui-la ? 

_. , , . , , Ds cherchent celui-ci, ma.s non CP&s) 

They seek this one, but not tlu>t one, \ ' \\ 

Do yon wish for these gloves and those _ y 
doves ? oulez-vous ces gants-ci et ces gants-la % 

I wish for these but not those, Je v«ux ceux-ci, xsais nen cetuc-la, 



Du voire, 


<c 


des votres, 


U 


Du tien, 


u 


des tiens, 


«( 


Du sien, 


u 


des siens, 


<t 


Du notre, 


u 


des notres, 


<( 


Du leur, 


u 


des leurs, 


u 
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Rsmauc 3. As the possessive pronouns It mien, le vCtre, etc., hsr* the article when pre- 
ceded by de, the contractions du, des, take place according to Remark^ Lesson 12. 

Of mine, or from mine, Du mien, (sing,) des miens, (plu,) 

Of yours, 

Of thine, 

Of his, 

Of ours, 

Of theirs, 

Has he the book of your brother or of A-t-il le lirre de votre frere ou du 

mine ? mien ? 

Has he the money of my father or of his ? A-t-il P argent de mon pere ou du sien } 
He has that of yours, H a celui du votre. 

Do you wish to look for your dictionary ? I wish to look for it. 
Are you going to look for it ? I am going to look for it. What is 
the sailor going to look for ? He is going to look for his dog. Are 
the sailors going to look for the captain ? No, sir ; they are going to 
look for their leather caps. Are you looking for me ? I am looking 
for you. Art thou looking for us ? I am looking for you. We are 
looking for you ; are you looking for us ? We are not looking for 
you ; we are looking for the good scholar. Art thou not looking for 
me ? I am not looking for thee. Whom art thou looking for ? I 
am looking for the clerk of the merchant. Whom are the clerks 
looking for ? They are looking for us. What is the servant looking 
for ? He is looking for the cat and the rat. Is the cat looking for 
the rat ? No, sir ; the cat is not looking for the rat. Whom is the 
sailor looking for ? The sailor is looking for the physician. ^Have 
you any thing superb ? I have nothing superb. What has the clerk ? 
He has the superb horse. Has the scholar his dictionary and his 
exercise ? He has his dictionary but not his exercise. Does he wish 
for his dictionary or his knife ? He wishes for neither his dictionary 
nor his knife. *"* 

Where are you going ? I am going home. Where is the scholar 
going ? He is going to your house. What does the president wish 
for ? He wishes for the fresh bread. Does he wish for the bread of 
thy baker or of mine ? He wishes for the bread of thine. Does he 
wish for the horse of my father or of yours ? He wishes for the one 
of yours. Do the scholars wish for the books of your merchant of 
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those of theirs ? They wish for those of ours. Does the blacksmith 
wish for the tobacco ? He wishes for the tobacco, the coal, and the 
soap. Does the sick man wish for me ? He wishes for you. Does 
he wish for us ? He wishes for us. 

Pourquoi ce bon ecolier va-t-il chercher le dictionnaire de son ami ? H va Id 
chercher parce que notre maitre 1 le veut. Tous les hommes ne sont-ils pas freres ? 
Us sont freres, car ils sont enfants du meme pere. L' elephant 3 mange 3 le fruit et 
le grain 4 ; le lion et le tigre mangent frequemment* les autres animaux. L' elephant 
est naturellement 6 doux ; le lion et le tigre sont naturellement feroces 7 . N* aimez- 
vous pas les ecoliers dociles 8 et studieux 9 ? Oui, certainement, 10 je les aime 
beaucoup, et tout le monde 11 les aime. Notre general aime trop 13 V argent; il 
est plus avare 13 qu' honnete. 1 * 

1, Maitre, master. 2, Elephant, elephant. 3, Manger, to eat. 4, Grain, 
grain. 5, Frequemment, frequently. 6, Naturellement, naturally. 7, Feroce y 
ferocious. 8, Docile, docile. 9, Studieux, studious. 10, Certainement, cer- 
tainly. 11, Tout le monde, every body. 12, Trop, too much. 13, A vare, ava- 
ricious. 14. Honnite, honest. 



17. DK-SEPTlfcME LEQON. 

FIRST CONJUGATION, PRESENT TENSE, 

Remark 1. Verbs whose infinitive terminates in saare of the first conjugation. They 
constitute about nine-tenths of all the verbs in the language, and all of them, except alter, have 
the terminations of the indicative present, with a few slight variations, like chercher In th* 
preceding lessons, so the following : 





TO LOVE, TO LIKE. AIMER, (Infinitive,) 




TO LISTEiN TO, 


ECOUTER, (Infinitive.) 
Indicativb, Present. 


J 1 aime, 


tu aimes, 


ilaime, nous aimons, rousaitnez, ils aiment, 


I love, 


thou lovest, 


he loves, we love, you love, they love, 


J' dcoute, 


tu icoutes, 


il tcoute, nous 6c out on 8, vous ieoutez, ils icoutent, 


I listen to, 


thou listenst lo, he listens to, we listen to, you listen to, they listen to. 



The shoemaker. The mason, Le cordonnier. Le macon, 

The master, Le maitre, 

He has neither father nor brother, H n' a ni pere ni frere, 

We have neither bread nor cheese, Nous n' avons ni pain ni fromage, 

The king. The prince, Le rot, Le prince, 

Tba bishop, V Mqu€ i 
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The seldier 9 

The vessel. The ship, 



Le soldat, 

Le vaisseau. Le navirs, 



Remark 2. The article ii prefixed to titles and epithets commonly applied to proper 
names. 



General Jackson, 

President Taylor, 

King George. Prince Charles, 

Bishop John. Doctor Peter, 

Good David. Big William, 



Le general Jackson, 

Le president Taylor, 

Le roi George. Le prince Charles, 

L' eveque Jean. Le docteur Pierre t 

Le bon David. Le gros Guillaume, 



When tfe precedes such epithets, coming as it then does before fe, it is, of course, contracted 
with the into du, though of the is not used in English. (See Lest. 12.) 



Doctor Peter's paper, 

Captain John's whip, 

The soldiers of prince William, 

The ships of king Charles, 

How much, how many, 

Much, many, 

How many soldiers has king George ? 

He has many soldiers, 

Has prince John many ships ? 

He has not many vessels, 

Has bishop Peter much money ? 

He has much money and many friends, 

Of whom ? whose ? (with a noun,) 

Whose ? the one of whom ? (without an.) 

Whose ? the ones of whom? (without an.) 

Whose shoes have you ? 

Whose (the ones of whom,) have you ? 

I have the shoemaker's, 

Whose hammer have you ? 

Whose (the one of wnom,) have you ? 

I have the mason's, 

Do your friends love you ? 

They love me and I love them, 



Le papier du docteur Fierre, 

Le fouet du capitaine Jean, 

Lea soldats du prince Guillaume, 

Les vaisseaux du roi Charles, 

Combien, (with de before the noun,) 

Beaucoup, (with de before the noun,) 

Combien de soldats le roi George a-t-il ? 

II a beaucoup de soldats, 

Le prince Jean a-t-il beaucoup de vaia- 
seaux ? 

II n' a pas beaucoup de vaisseaux, 

L' eveque Pierre a-t-il beaucoup d' ar- 
gent? 

H a beaucoup d' argent et beaucoup d' 
amis, 

De qui ? 

Celui de qui ? 

Ceux de qui? 

Les souliers de qui avez-vous ? 

Ceux de qui avez-vous ? 

J' ai ceux du cordonnier, 

Le marteau de qui avez-vous ? 

Celui de qui avez-vous ? 

J' ai celui du macon, 

Vos amis vous aiment-ils ? 

Us m' alment et je les aime. 



Remark 3. Me becomes m* and te V, before a vowel or a silent h. 



We love thee j dost thou love us ? 
I love you, 



Nous t' aimons ; nous aimes-tu ? 
Je vous aime, 
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Whom are you listening to ? Qui ecoutez-vous ? 

I listen to you and you listen to me, Je vous ecoute et vous m' ecoutez, 

They listen to us, Hs nous ecoutent. 

Whose coal have you ? I have the blacksmith's. Whose has the 
master ? He has the baker's. Whose has the shoemaker ? He has 
his. Whose has the mason ? He has ours. Whose nails has the 
carpenter ? He has the grocer's. Whose have the masons ? They 
have theirs. Whose have the shoemakers? They have theirs. 
Whose has the soldier ? He has ours. Which ones (lesquels) has 
the fisherman ? He has the carpenter's copper nails. Whom do you 
love ? I love all my friends. Do they love you ? They love me. 
Dost thou love thy brother ? Yes, sir ; I love him and he loves me. 
Does the master love you ? He loves us and we love him. Whom 
do you not love ? We do not love the wicked. Do you listen to the 
master ? We listen to him.. Dost thou listen to me ? I listen to 
thee.. Dost thou listen to thy master ? I listen to him. Does the 
bad scholar listen to him? He does not listen to him, but we listen 
to him. WTiom art thou listening to ? I am listening to thee. Has 
king Charles many soldiers ? He has many soldiers and many ships. 
How many ships and how many sailors has prince John ? He has 
neither ships nor sailors. 

Where is the shoemaker going ? He is going to the mason's. 
Where is the prince going ? He is going to the king's. Are the 
scholars going to the master's ? No, sir ; they are going to bishop 
William's. Does the bishop love the king ? He loves the king and 
the prince. How many friends has bishop Peter? He has many 
friends. What have you sour (aigre ?) I have the sour fruit and the 
sour wine. Whose whip have you ? I have mine. Whose has the 
child? He has thine. What has the baker? He has the good 
coal, the fresh biscuit, and the fresh eggs. Has the grocer the tobacco 
and the soap ? He has the tobacco and the soap, and he has the 
leather whips and the cotton handkerchiefs. 

Tout le monde est a bord. 1 Tout est pret. 2 Nous allons lever V ancret* Le 
temps* est Hres-beau. Je vous souhaite 6 un 7 passage agreable. 8 Je vous remercie. 
Adieu. 9 "Passons-nous devant 11 Douvres. 1 '? Non ; nous le laissons" k 
gauche." Nous entrons 15 a present 19 dans la Tamise. 11 Nous arrivons 18 main* 
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tenant. 1 * Et oh "debarquons-nous ? Nous debarquons au pent** de Londres. n 
Oil est ce pont ? Le voila 8 * a gauche. Garcon,** voulez-vous me chercher un 
fiacre ? 2S Oui, M. ; certainement. Cocher," nous allons a V hotel* 7 du Prince* 
de Galles. 8 * Bonjour, Monsieur, j'ai l'honneur 30 de vous saluer. 31 Je veux 
rester** quelques jours 33 a votre hotel. Bien, M. ; quels appartements" "desirez- 
vous? 

1, A bord, on board. 2, Prit, retdy. 3, Lever V ancre, to weigh the anohor. 
4, Tempt, weather. 5, Tret, very. 6, Souhaiter, to wish. 7, Un, a. 7, Agre- 
able, agreeable. 9, Adieu, adieu. 10, Patter, to pass. 11, Devant, before. 
12, Douvret, Dover. 13, Laitter, to leave. 14, A gauche, to the left. 13, JSfn- 
trer, to enter. 16, A pretent, at present 17, La Tamite, the Thames. 18, 
Arriver, to arrive. 19, Mai&tfinant, now. 20, Debarquer, to land. 21, Pont, 
bridge. 22, Londret, London. 23, Le coi/a, there it is. 24, Oarcon, boy. 25, 
Fiacre, coach. 26, Cocher, coachman. 27, Hotel, hotel. 28, Prince, prince. 
29, Gallet, Wales. 30, Honneur, honor. 31, Saluer, to salute. 32, Retter, to 
stay. 33, Jour, day. 34, Appartement, apartment. 35, Detirer, to wish. 



IS. DIX-HUITlfeME LEgON. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS, — INDIRECT OBJECT. 



Rbmark 1. In the phrases, to be warm, to be eoW, to be hungry, to be thirety, to be tleepy, 
to be afraid, to be ashamed, to be right* to be wrong \ instead of the verb to be and an adjective 
as in English, the French make use of the verb to have and a noun, literally meaning to have 
heat, to have cold, to have hunger, etc., as follows : 



Are you cold ? I am cold, 

Very. I am not very cold, 

Is he warm ? He is very warm, 

Art thou not hungry ? 

I am not hungry, 

Are they thirsty ? 

They are very thirsty, 

Who is afraid ? 

Those masons are afraid, 

Are they not ashamed ? 

They are not ashamed, 

Is not the scholar tleepy ? 

He is very sleepy, 

Are we not right ? 

Ko, sir ; we are wrong, 

Am I right or wrong ? 



Avez-vous froid ? «F ai froid, 

Bien. Je n' ai pas bien froid, 

A-t-il chaud ? II a bien chaud, 

N' as-tu pas faim ? 

Je n' ai pas faim, 

Ont-ils toif? 

Us ont bien soif, 

Qui a peur ? 

Ces masons ont peur, 

N' ont-ils pas honte ? 

lis n' ont pas honte, 

L' ecolier n' a-t-il pas tommtil t 

H a bien sommeil, 

N' avons-nous pas raiton f 

Non, M. ; nous avons tort, 

Ai-je raison ou tort ? 
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You are neither right nor wrong, Vous n' avez ni raison ni tort, 

To speak, Parler. 

Remark 2. Let the learner bear in mind hereafter, that all verbs in er are varied in th« 
present tense like chercher, aimer, and icouter, given in the two last lessons. 

To him, to her. To them, Lui, (before verb,) Leur, (bef. verb,) 

Dost thou speak to me ? Me parles-tu ? 

I speak to thee. Do you speak to us ? Je te parle. Nous parlez-vous ? 

We speak to you, Nous vous parlons, 

Do you speak to- bishop John ? Parlez-vous a 1' eveque Jean ? 

I speak to him. To, Je lui parle. A, 

Do the gentlemen speak to those boys ? Ces messieurs parlent-ils a ces gargons ? 

They speak to them, Us leur parlent. 

Remark 3. Pronouns which are objects of the verb in the manner of the above six, that 
is, with to or some other preposition expressed or implied before them, are called indirect ob- 
jects, or indirect objective pronouns. They are placed as above immediately before thfe verb 
in negative sentences as well as in others. 

They speak to him : does he speak to 

., ? Ds lui parlent •, leur parle-t-il ? 

He speaks to them. I speak to him, II leur parle. Je lui parle, 

What is the matter with you ? Qu J avez-vous ? 

I am sleepy, J' ai sommeil, 

What is the matter with that child ? Qu' a cet enfant ? 

Nothing is the matter with him, Hn'a rien. 

Are you cold ? I am not cold. Are you warm ? I am not warm. 
Are you warm or cold ? I am neither warm nor cold. I am hungry; 
are you not hungry ? I am hungry. Is not that sick man thirsty ? 
He is very thirsty. Is he not sleepy ? No, sir ; he is thirsty, but not 
•leepy. What is the matter with that sailor ? He is afraid. Are 
those soldiers afraid ? No, sir ; they are not afraid. Are they 
ashamed ? They are ashamed. What is the matter with that fisher- 
man ? Nothing is the matter with him. Is he afraid or ashamed ? 
He is ashamed. Are we not right ? We are not right. Are we 
wrong ? We are not wrong. Are we right or wrong ? W r e are 
neither right nor wrong. WTiat is the matter with big William ? 
Nothing is the matter with him. Is he not hungry ? He is very 
hungry and very thirsty. To whom (a qui) do you speak ? I speak 
to that shoemaker. Do you speak to him ? I speak to him. Does 
tihe corporal speak to that captain ? He speaks to him. Dost thou 
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speak to him ? I speak to him. Do you speak to those soldiers f 
We do not speak to them. Does the grocer speak to them f He 
speaks to them. . 

Do you speak to me ? I speak to you. I speak to thee ; dost 
thou speak to me ? I speak to thee. Do you speak to us ? We do 
not speak to you. We speak to you ; do you not speak to us ? We 
speak to you. To whom does prince William speak ? He speaks to 
us ; does he not speak to us ? He speaks to me. Do not those 
soldiers speak to thee ? They speak to me. Where is bishop Peter 
going ? He is going to the president's. We are going home, are 
you going home ? We are not going home ; we are going to doc- 
tor John's ? Are the fishermen going to my house, or to your house ? 
They are going home. Has the cook the ham ? He has the ham, 
the mutton, and the chicken. What have you ? I have the white 
handkerchiefs and the black umbrella. What has the servant ? He 
has the fish, the ham, the mutton, the chickens, and the sweet cakes. 

Voulez-vous dejeuner 1 a present, Monsieur ? Est-il temps de dejeuner ? Oui, 
il est temps, et le' dejeuner est pret. Que desirez-vous ? Aimez-vous le boeuf 
rdti, le bifteck," les pommes de terre,* le beurre ? Ce petit morceau* de boeuf 
roti est assez. 4 Jen' ai pas bien faim ; mais j' ai bien soif. Dans ce cas,* ce bon 
vin frangais 6 est a voire service. Je vous remercie beaucoup, mon cher 7 monsieur. 
Etes-vous bien ou vous etes ? N' avez-vous pas froid ? Notre feu 8 n' est pas bien 
bon. Je n' ai pas froid, et je suis tres-bien ioi. A propos, vous ne mangez rien. 
Vous plaisantez ;• je mange beaucoup. 

1, Dejeuner, to breakfast. 2, Pomme de terre, potato*. 3, Morceau, piece* 
4, Assez, enough. 5, Cos, case. 6, Frangais, French. 7, Cher, dear. 8, Feu, 
fire. 9, Plaisanter, to jest a, Bifteclc, beefsteak. 



10. DIX-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

PRONOUNS, — DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 

To give. To taste, Donner. Go&ter, 

To carry, to wear. A, one, Porter. Un, • 

The one and the other, both, V un et V autre, 

The ones and the others, both, Les uns et les autres, 

Neither the one nor the other, neither, Ni V un ni V autre, (ne before verb,) 
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Neither the ones nor the others, neither, Ni les una ni les autres, (ne bef. verb,) 
The brook, Le ruiaseau, 

Au, before a consonant, d V before a 
To lit, at tie, (singular,) vowel and silent *, 

To the, at the, (plural.) Aux, 

TVe are going to the brook, Nous allons au ruisseau, 

I speak to the bishop, m Je parle a 1' eveque, 

They are going to the stores, Us vont aux magasins, 

The master speaks to the scholars, Le maitre parle aux ecoliers. 

Remark 1. Au and outlet it be borne in mind, are contractions of d le and d let, (at du 
and des are ofde le and de les, Less. 1 1 and 12.) and are to be used when one of the pronouns 
which take the article, as, lequel,le mien, le voire, etc., is preceded by d. 

Does he carry the fish to my cook or to Porte-tril le poisson a mon cuisinier ou an 

yours ? votre ? 

He carries it neither to mine nor to yours, II ne le porte ni au mien ni au v6tre, 

Does he give tHe fruit to his friends or Donne-t-il le fruit a ses amis ou aux n<J- 

to ours ? tres ? 

He gives it to his, H le donne aux siens, 

Do you taste the sweet fruit or the sour ? Goutez-vous le fruit doux ou V aigre ? 

We taste neither, Nous ne goutons ni V un ni V autre, 

Do they wear the blue pantaloons or Portent-ils les pantalons bleus ou les ha- 

the blue coats ? bits bleus ? 

They wear both, lis portent les uns et les autres, 

To send, Envoyer. 

Remark 2. Verbs in oyer, oyer, and uyer, change y into t, in all parts of the verb where it 
is followed by e mute, as in the following present : 

J* enroie, tu envoies, il envoie, nous envoyont, voua envoyez, Ua envoient, 

I send, thou sendest, he sends, ' we send, you send, they send, 

Rrmark 3. When the direct and indirect objective pronouns come together, they are placed 
as follows : the indirect object of the first and second persons before the direct, and of the 
third person after it, as : * 

It or Aim to me', them to me, Me le, me les,* 

It or him to thee, them to thee, Te le, te les, 

It or him to you, them to you, Voua le, voua lea, 

It or him to ua, them to ua, Nous le, nous Us, 

It or him to him, them to him, Le lui, lea lui, 

It or him to them, them to them, Le leur, les leur, 

Do you give me the parasol ? Me donnez-vous le parasol ? 

I give it to you, Je vous le donne, 

Do you give it to me ? Me le donnez-vous ? 

, , ■■■»■■ ■ ■ ' » i i' i 

* It will help the learner's memory to bear in miud that these pronouns follow the orde 
of persons ; the first and second before the third. 
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We do not giro it to yon ; we give it to Nous ne Tons le donnons pas ; nous 1* 

him, lui donnons, 

Does he give it to us ? Nous le donne-t-il ? 

No, sir ; he gives it to them, Non, M. ; il le leur donne, 

Do they give it to thee ? Te le donnent-ils ? 

They do not give it to me, Us ne me le donnent pas, 

Dost thou send me thy books ? M' envoies-tu tea livrea ? 

I send them to thee, Je te les envoie, 

Dost thou send them to him ? Les lui envoies-tu ? 

No, sir ; I send them to them, Non, M. ; je les leur envoie, 

Do they send them to you ? Vous les envoient-ils ? 

They send them to us, lis nous les envoient, 

Do you send them to me ? Me les envoyez-vous ? 

We do not send them to you, Nous ne vous les envoyons pas. 

To whom do you speak ? I speak to the president. Do you not 
speak to the doctor ? I speak to him. Does that scholar speak to 
doctor Peter ? He speaks to him. Does captain 4 John speak to the 
soldiers ? He speaks to them. Do they speak to the sailors ? They 
do not speak to them. Do they speak to thee ? They do not speak 
to me. To whom dost thou give the handsome sofa ? I give it to 
thee. To whom does the master give the pretty book 1 He gives it 
to me. Dost thou not give it to us ? I do not give it to you. To 
whom do the grocers give their fruit ? They give it to me. Do they 
not give it to us ? They do not give it to you. Do they give it to 
thee ? Yes, sir ; they give it to me. To whom do you give your 
money ? I give it to prince William. Do you give it to him ? I 
give it to him. To whom do you give yours ? We give it to our 
brothers. Do you give it to them ? We give it to them. To whom 
do the fishermen carry their fish ? They carry them to the grocer. 
Do they not carry them to the shoemaker ? They do not carry them 
to him. To whom does the clerk send the gloves ? He sends them 
to the stranger. Does he send them to thee ? He does not send 
them to me. Does he send them to us ? He does not send them to 
you. 

Does the shoemaker carry the shoes to the merchant ? He does 
not carry them to him. Does he carry them to the soldiers ? He 
does not carry them to them. Do you carry those fruits to your rela- 
tions ? I do not carry them to them. Do you give them to me ? 
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I give them to thee. Where do you send those onions ? I send 
them home. Do you not send them to us ? I send them to you. 
Whose wine do you taste ? I taste my uncle's. Whose does the 
mason taste 2 He tastes the grocer's. Whose dost thou taste ? I 
taste thine. What dost thou taste fresh? I taste nothing fresh. 
Do those strangers taste the sweet fruit or the sour ? They taste both. 
Dost thou carry the black umbrella or the blue ? I carry neither. 
Has the carpenter the copper nails or the iron ones ? He has 
neither. Where is the fisherman goin£ ? He is going to the brook, 
and we are going home. 

N' allez-vous pas a Paris, Monsieur ? Oui, nous quittons 1 Londres pour* quel- 
que temps. Je vais a Paris aussi. Nous sommcs charmes 3 d ' avoir votre com- 
pagnie.* Monsieur, vous etes bien honnete.* Tout est pret. Adieu a Londres 
pour quelque temps. Maintenant nous a van 50ns 6 rapidement. 7 Quel est ce bel 
' Edifice 8 a gauche ? Cet edifice est 1' observatoire. 9 Ou sommes-nous maintenant ? 
Nous sommes sur le chemin 10 de Kent. Passons-nous par 11 Greenwich? Non, 
nous le laifgens a gauche. Ou mene" ce beau chemin a droite ?" H mene a 
Woolwich. Oil 14 arretons-nous pour manger ? Nous n' arretons pas parce que 
nous arrivons a Douvres avant" le soir." 

1, Quitter, to leave. 2, Pour, for. 3, Ckarme, charmed. 4, Compagnie, com- 
pany. 5, Honnete, polite. 6, Avancer, to advance. 7, Rapidement, rapidly. 
8, Edifice, edifice. 9, Observatoire, observatory. 10, Chemin, road. 11, Par % 
through. 12, Mener, to lead. 13, J. droite, on the right. 14, Arreter, to stop. 
15, Avant, before. 16, Soir, evening. 



20. VINGTTftME LEgON. 

INTERROGATION WITH EST-OE-QUE. 

Do I seek ? am I looking for ? Est-ce que je cherche ? 

Do I love ? Est-ce que j> aims ? 

Do I listen ? Est-ce que f ecoute ? 

Do I speak ? Est-ce que je parle ? 

Do I give ? Est-ce que je donne ? 

<**» I ? Est-ce que je suis 7 

What do I taste t Qu' est-ce que je govts f 
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Do I not wish for my money ? Est-ce que je ne veux poo mon argent T 

Do I not wish for it ? Est-oe que je ne le veux pas ?* 

This mode of introducing the subject is often used also with the other persons. 

Do we not give ? Est-ce que nous ne donnons pas ? 

Do you taste ? Est-oe que vous goutez ? 

Dost thou wear a white hat ? Est-ce que tu portes un ohaf>eau blano ? 

Does he taste the roast beef? Est-ce qu' il goute le boeuf rdti ? 

Do they taste it ? Est-oe qu' ils le goute'nt ? 

To lend. To buy, Priter. Acheter. 

Remark 1. In verbs of the first conjugation, having e mute in the last syllable but one. the 
e takes the grave accent in all those persons where the next consonant is followed by t mute. 

Sachite, tuachttes, ilachitc, nous aehetone, voueachetez, ilaachetent, 

I buy, thou buy est, he buys we buy, you buy, they buy, 

To study. Well, Etudier. Bien, 

He studies well. The air, II etudie bien. L* air, 

The morning, in the morning, Le matin, 

The evening, in the evening, Le soir, 

The weather, time. This climate, Le temps. Ce climat, 

The country. The countryman, Le pays. • Le paysan, 

The Spaniard, Spanish language, L' Espagnol, V espagnol, 

The Frenchman, French language, Le Francois, lefrangais. 

The German, German language, L' Allemand, Valletnand, 

The Englishman, English language, L' Anglais, V anglais, 

The Italian, Italian language, L' Italien, V italien. 

The name of a people, when used as a noun, begins with a capital letter ; when used as an 
adjective, it begins with a small letter. 

Are you willing to lend me your gun ? * Voulez-vous me preter votre fusil 1 

I am willing to lend it to you, Je veux vous le preter, 

What does the countryman buy ? Qu' achete le paysan ? 

w H achete un parasol, un canape, et un 

He buys a parasol, a so&, and a broom, baJ ^ 

Remark 2. The articles and adjective pronouns are to be repeated before each noun in 
the same construction, and before each adjective belonging to a separate noun. 

* The interrogative form eetce que is always used when the first person singular of the 
present indicative is a monosyllable. Except that either form is used with avoir, dire, devoir, 
/"aire, pouvoir, itre, alter and voir. 

With je after the verb, the final e mute of the first person singular present indicative, in 
verbs of the first conjugation, takes an acute accent. So donne-je7 gototeje? become 
donni-jel gobt6je1 and sound accordingly. 

In the sublime style, the form est-cs que is little used. 

5 
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II veut le pain, le beurre et le fromage, 



He wishes for the bread, butter and 

cheese, 
He lends the third, fourth and last vol- II prete le troisieme, le quatrieme et le 

ume, dernier tome, 

J' ai mon couteau, mon crayon et mon 
I have ray knife, pencil and copybook, QMgg 

Do you study Spanish ? Est-ce que vous etudiez V espagnol ? 

No, sir ; I study French, Non, M. ; j> etudie le frangais, 

Do I not study German ? Est-oe que je n' etudie pas 1' allemand T 

You study it, Vous 1' etudiez. 

Remark 3., Adverbs are generally placed immediately after the verbs which they modify, 
except those ot place and interrogation which stand as in English. , 

He studies French and German well, H etudie bien le francos et 1' allemand, 
He loves his friends well, H aime bien ses amis. 

Remark 4. Nouns tued in a general sense take the article in French. 

Sugar is sweet Gold is yellow, Le sucre est doux. L' or est jaune, 

Silver is white, L' argent est blano, 

Coal is black, Le charbon est noir, » 

I like coffee in the morning, J' aime le cafe le matin, 

t like tea in the evening, J' aime le the le soir. 

Do I buy the best sofa ? You do not buy the best. Do I buy the 
blue umbrella or the black one ? You buy neither. Do you buy this 
parasol or that one ? I buy both. Do you buy the cotton parasol ? 
I buy it. What do those servants carry ? They .^arry the onions, 
the brooms and the large chest. Do I lend you my books ? You 
lend them to me. Do I lend you the third volume or the fourth ? 
You lend me neither. Do I lend you the last ? You lend me the . 
last. What do those countrymen buy ? They buy the best knives. 
Do they buy the steel ones or the ivory ones ? They buy both. Do 
I not study well ? You study well. Do I not study Spanish well ? 
You study Spanish and French well. Where does the fisherman 
carry his fish ? He carries them home. Where do you carry your 
books ? We carry them to the store. What do you buy ? We 
buy a chest and a sofa. 

Do you wish to buy the glass candlesticks or the silver ones ? I 
wish to buy neither. Does the blacksmith buy the steel or the ivory ? 
He buys both. Does the Spaniard study French ? Yes, sir ; the 
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Spaniard studies French, and the Frenchman studies Spanish. Do 
the Englishmen study German ? No, sir ; *the Englishmen do not 
study German; but the Germans study English. Dost thou study 
Italian ? I study Italian, and the Italian studies English. Do you 
like the weather of this climate ? I like it well. Does the French- 
man like the climate of this country ? He likes it well. Are the 
friends of the president going home ? No, sir ; they are going to the 
general's. Do you like coffee (Bern. 4, Les. 20 ?) I like coffee and 
tea. Do you like wine ? I like sweet wine. Is not steel white ? 
No, sir ; steel is blue, and gold is yellow. Is not coal black ? Coal 
is black and silver is white. Does prince John like air in the morning f 
He likes air in the morning and in the evening. 

To whom dost thou lend the money ? I lend it to thee. Dost 
thou lend it to the baker ? I lend it to him. Dost thou lend it to 
us ? No, sir; I lend it to the merchant's clerk. Does he lend it to 
the sailors ? He does nfft lend it to them. Do you lend your books to 
the scholars ? I lend them to them. Does the scholar lend his 
books to the shoemaker ? He lends them to him. Does he lend 
them to you ? He lends them to us. 

Bonsoir 1 , Monsieur. J J ai V honneur de vous saluer. Que desirez-vons ? J* oi 
besoin 9 de drap*. De quel genre 4 de drap avez-vous besoin ? Avez-vous un bon 
assortiment 5 ? Certainement, Monsieur. Combien demandcz € -vous pour le 
meiUeur drap ? Four celui-ci, Monsieur, qui est notre meilleur drap noir 7 , nous 
demandons vingt-cinq 8 francs 9 le metre.* II est cher. Non, M. ; car 11 il est bien 
bon et bien beau. Si vous voulez me le laisser a vingt-deux 1 * francs, je veux 
bien 13 acheter cinq 14 metres. Bien, je vous le laisse a ce prix 1 *. Voulez-vous un 
regu ? 16 Non, cela n' est pas necessaire. 

1, Bonsoir, good evening. 2, Besoin, need. 3, Drap, -cloth. 4, Genre, 
kind. 5, Assortiment, assortment. 6, Demander, to ask. 7, Noir, black. 8, 
Vingt-cinq, twenty-five. 9, Francs, francs. 10, Le mitre, a metre. 1 1 , Car, for. 
12, Vingt-deux, twenty-two. 13, Je veux bien, I am willing. 14, Cinq, five. 
15, Prix, price. 16, Regu, receipt 



91. VINGT ET UNlfeME LEgON. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. PRESENT TENSE. 

Remark 1. Verbs whose infinitive ends in in are of the second conjugation. There are 
more than two hundred verbs of this conjugation, and moat of them terminate in the indicative 
present, as follows : 
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TO CHOOSE, CHOISIR, (Infinitive.; 

Je choisis, tu choisis, ilchoisit, nous choisissons, vous choisissez. its choisissent, 
I choose, thou choosest, he chooses, we choose, 70a choose, they choose. * 

TO COMB, VENIR, (Infinitive.) 

TO HOLD, TENIR, (Infinitive.) 

Venir, tenir and their compounds terminate as follows: 

Jevisns, tuvien*, ilvient, • nous tenons, vousvenex, Usvistment, 

lcome. thoucomest, he comes, we come, you come, they come. 

Verbs in Tift have their terminations generally as follows : 

TO GO OUT, SORTIR, (Infinitive.) 

Jesors, tutors, ilsort, nous sortons, votes sortez, ilssortent, 

I go oat, tbougoest out, he goes out, we go out, you go out, they go out. 

A few verbs of this conjugation differ from the above models ; these will be noted in the 
subsequent lessons. 

Ever, Jamais, % 

Ne t^efore the verb and jamais after ; with- 
J * ever i out a verb jamais, 

Often, frequently. Sometimes, Souvent. Quelquefois, 

Already. Still, Dejd. Encore, 

Not yet. Live, living, Pas encore, (ne before verb.) Vivant 9 

Dead. To find, Mort. Trouver, (d before infinitive,) 

Who, which, that, Qui, (subject of the following verb,) 

Whom, which, that, Que, (object of the following verb,) 

What, that which, Ce qui, (subject,) ce que, (object.) 

Remark 2. What equivalent to that which is rendered in French by ce qui or ce que. 

Him who, the one which, etc., Celui qui, (subject,) 

Him whom, the one which, etc., Celui que, (object,) 

Those who, the ones which, etc., Ceux qui, (subject,) 

Those whom, the ones which, etc., Ceux que, (object) 

Remark 3. In all these relatives qui is the subject, and que the object of the following verb. 

Are you looking for the man who is here ? Cherchez-vous V homme qui est ici ? 

Do you seek the man whom I seek ? Cherchez-vous 1' homme que je cherche ? 

I choose the umbrella which is black, Je choisis le parapluie qui est noir, 

I choose the umbrella which you choose, Je choisis le parapluie que vous choisissez, 

Do you hold what (that which) is good ? Tenez-vous ce qui est bon ? 

Do you hold what (that which) I give 

. Tenez-vous ce que je vous donne ? 

What fish do you wish for ? Quel poisson voulez-vous ? 

I wish for the one which is alive, . Je veux celui qui est vivant, 

I wish for the one which you carry home, Je veux celui que vous portez ohez Tons, 
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Do you wish for those which are large ? Voulez-vous eeuz qui sont grands T 
I wish for those which I am holding, Je veux ceux que je tiens, 
Do you come from the store ? Venez-vous du magasin ? 

De before le magasin forms of course du magatin, {See Lest. 12.) 

No, sir 5 I come from the brook, Non, M. ; je viens du ruisseau, 

Whose horse is the countryman holding? Le cheval de qui le paysan tient-Qf 

He holds his, II tient le sien, 

Do you go out often ? Sortez-vous souvent ? 

I go out sometimes, but not often, Je sors quelquefois, mais pas souvent, 

Are you studying still ? Etudiez-vous encore ? 

I am studying still, J' 6tudie encore, 

Do you ever go out in the evening ? Sortez-vous jamais le soir ? 

We never go out in the evening, Nous ne sortons jamais le soir, 

Is the shoemaker already hungry ? Le cordonnier a-t-il deja fcim 7 

He is not yet hungry, II n' a pas encore faim, 

Does the cook choose the live fish or the Le cuisinier choisit-il le poisson vivant on 

dead ? le mort ? 

He chooses the dead, II choisit le mort, 

Do you find the ivory buttons or the Trouvez-vous les boutons d' ivoire ou oeux 

copper ones ? de cuivre ? 

I find both, Je trouve les uns et les autres. 

Do the cooks choose the live fish or the dead ? They choose the 
live. Dost thou choose the glass candlestick, or the copper one ? I 
choose neither. Do you come from the brook ? No, sir ; I come 
from the (du) store. Does the mason come from the brook ? No, 
sir ; he comes from the ship. Does the king come here often ? He 
comes here sometimes but not often. Do the countrymen ever come 
here ? They never come here. What books are you holding ? We 
are holding ours. Are the scholars holding theirs ? They are hold- 
ing theirs. Whose money is the countryman holding ? He is hold- 
ing his. Is he not holding yours ? He is not holding ours. Whose 
books dost thou hold ? I hold my friends'. Do they not hold theirs ? 
No, sir ; I hold theirs. Do you ever go out in the morning ? I often 
go out in the morning. Do you ever go out in the evening ? I 
sometimes go out in the evening. Does your uncle ever go out in the 
evening ? He never goes out in the evening. 

Do the children often go out ? They sometimes go out but not 
often. Is the shoemaker already hungry ? He is not yet hungry. 

5* 
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Ib the mason still thirsty ? He is still thirsty. Is your uncle already 
sleepy ? He is already sleepy. Are the children sleepy ? They are 
not yet sleepy. Do you find the candlestick which you seek ? I do 
not find the one which I seek. Do you look for the hat which is on 
the floor ? No, sir ; I look for the other. Does the countryman find 
what he looks for ? He does not find it. Does he look for what is 
here ? No, sir ; he looks for what the clerk has. Does Jhe choose 
what you choose ? No, sir ; he chooses what is at the merchant's. 
Does he wish for the copper which the carpenter has ? No, sir ; he 
wishes for that which is here. Does he wish for that which we buy ? 
No, sir ; he wishes for that which is in the store. Do you look for the 
men whom I look for ? I do not look for those whom you look for. 
Do you look for those who are at the neighbor's ? I do not look for 
those who are at the neighbor's, but for those who are at the (au) 
store. 

To whom do the Germans lend their books ? They lend them to 
me. Do they not lend them to us ? They do not lend them to you. 
Do you lend yours to them ? I lend them to them. Does the Ital 
ian like the weather of this climate ? He likes it. Do you like the 
climate of this country ? I like it well. 

s' 

Est-ce que Paris est aussi 1 grand que 3 Londres ? Non, M. ; Londres est 
beaucoup plus grand que Paris, mais Paris est plus beau que Londres. Quel est 
le nombre 3 des habitants 4 de Londres ? Environ 5 un million 6 et demi 7 . Les 
palais 8 et les edifices publics* sont-ils aussi beaux que ceux de Paris? Je ne 
pense 10 pas. Combien de ponts 11 comptez-vous a Londres ? Nous comptons six 12 
ponts, et parmi 13 ces six deux sont de fer. Les quais 14 sont-ils beaux ? Non, ils 
sont bien vilains. Pourquoi cela? Corame 15 Londres est le port 16 le plus 
commercant 17 du monde 18 , un nombre immense 19 de vaisseaux' dechargent 31 
oontinueUement 38 snr les quais les productions 33 de tous les pays du globe. 34 Ainsi 
les quais sont toujours 25 encombres 36 de marchandises 37 . 

1, Aussi, as. 2, Que, as. 3, Nombre, number. 4, Habitant ^ inhabitant 5, 
Environ, about. 6, Million, million. 7, Demi, half. 8, Palais, palace. 9, 
Public, public. 10, Penser, to think. 11, Compter, to reckon. 12, Six, sax. 
13, Parmi, among. 14, Quai, quay. 15, Comme, as. 16, Port, port. 17, 
Commercant, commercial. 18, Monde, world. 19, Immense, immense. 20, 
Vaisseau, vessel. 21 , Decharger, to unload. 22, Continuellement, continually. 
23, Production, production. 24, Globe, globe. 25, Toujours, always. 26, 
Encombre, encumbered. 27, Marchandise, merchandise. 
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99. VINGT-DEUXlfcME LEQOK 
PARTITIVE NOUNS. 

Rule. We have seen (Less. 20. Rem. 4,) that nouns used 
in a general sense take the article. Those used in a parti- 
tive sense are preceded by de and the article, making of course 
du (before a consonant) or des. (Less. 12.) 

Some beef. Some gold, Du boeuf. De V or, t 

Some gloves. Some trees, Dee gants. Dee arbres, 

Do you wish for some roast beef? Voulez-vous du boeuf rdti ? 

I wish tor some biscuit and some butter, Je veux du biscuit et du beurre, 

He has some pencils and some copy- 
v, U a des crayons et des cahiers. 

Remark 1. Some is not always expressed before partitive nouns in English, but the learner 
can easily determine on reflection whether the noun is used in a partitive or general sense. 
In the first three of the following sentences the noun is general, and therefore takes the arti- 
cle, but without de ; in the other three it is partitive and takes de with the article. 

He loves money. He )oves coffee, H aime V argent H aime le cafe 1 , 
He loves chocolate. He has money, H aime le ckocolat. D a de V argent, 
He has coffee. He has chocolate, H a du cafe. H a du chocolat. 

Here the learner readily preceives that the phrase he loves money means he is fond of it 
generally, but he has money means only, he has a limited quantity or some money. Hence, 
the former noun is general, and takes the article only ; the latter is partitive, and takes de also. 

To the above rule of partitive nouns taking de and the article, there are two exceptions. 

Remark 2. First Exception .-—Negative partitives take de without the article ; as, 

He has no money, D n' a pas d' argent, 

Have you no biscuit ? N' avez-vous point de biscuit f 

I have (some) biscuit, J' ai du biscuit. 

Remark 3. Second Exception .'—Partitives immediately preceded by an adjective take 
de without the article. ' 

I have some pretty buttons, «P ai de jolis boutons, 

He has excellent wine, II a d' excellent vin. 

The above rule and its two exceptions are illustrated in the four following phrases. 

Has he (any) ivory ? A-t-il de V ivoire ? 

He has no ivory, H n' a pas d' ivoire, 

He has (some) good sheep, H a de bona moutons, 
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He has some white sheep, II a des moutons Manes, 

To pick up, gather up. To break, Ramasaer. Caaaer, 

To show. Red, Montrer, (a before infinitive.) Rouge, 

Hard. Soft, Bur. Mou, 

Warm. Cold, Chaud. Froid, 

Cooked. Well done, Cuit. Bien cuit, 

Raw. Rare, little cooked, Cru. Peu cuit, 

A note, billet. A bank-bill, Un billet. Un billet de banque, 

A portfolio, pocket-book, Un porte-feuille, 

The gardener. Amatress, Lejardinier. Un matelas, 

Do you pick up the onions ? Kamassez-vous les oignons ? 

I do not pick them up ; but the gardener Je ne les ramasse pas ; mais le jardinier 

picks them up, les ramasse, ; 

What do the Spaniards break ? Que cassent les Espagnols ? 

They break their glasses, Us cassent leurs verres, 

Est-ce que vous nous montrez les billets 
Do you show us the bank-bills ? de ^ ? 

We show them to you, Nous vous les montrons, 

Do you choose the red pocket-book or Choisissez-vous le porte-feuille rouge oule 

the blue ? bleu ? 

I choose the red one, Je choisis le rouge, 

Do the Frenchmen choose the hard mat- Les Francais choisissent-ils le matelas 

ress or the.soft ? dur ou le mou ? 

They choose the soft one, Us choisissent le mou, 

Does the German wish for the warm L } Allemand veut-il le pain ohaud ou le 

bread or the cold ? froid ? 

He wishes for the cold, II veut le froid, 

Dost thou choose the raw fruit or the Est-ce que tu choisis le fruit cru ou le 

cooked ? cuit ? 

I choose the cooked, Je choisis le cuit, 

We like beef rare, the Englishman likes Nous aimons le bceuf peu cuit, 1' Anglais 

it well done, 1' aime bien cuit 

Do you like chocolate? (Less. 20, Rem. 4.) I like chocolate and tea. 
Do you like roast beef rare or well done ? I like roast beef rare and 
eggs well done. Does the Italian like fruit raw or cooked ? He likes 
it raw. Is not iron hard ? Iromjs hard ; and copper is hard. Do 
you wish for some bread ? No, sir ; I thank you. Do you wish for 
some warm biscuit ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Does the gardener 
wish for some onions ? No, sir ; he wishes for some trees. Does the 
physician's nephew wish for some pepper ? He wishes for pepper and 
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salt and some roast beef. What has the gardener in his garden ? He 
has fruit and trees in his garden. Do you wish for warm chocolate ? 
Yes, sir ; if you please. Do you wish for red wine ? No, sir ; I 
thank you. Do you choose hard fruit or soft ? I choose hard fruit 

Has king John soldiers ? He has no soldiers. Has prince William 
ships ? He has no ships. Has the scholar books ? He has no 
books. That poor man has no money ; has he friends ? He has 
good friends. You have no coffee ; have you wine ? I have good 
wine. Have you red wine ? I have red wine. The gardener has no 
fruit ; has he trees ? He has large trees. What does the master 
pick up ? He picks up his papers. What does the gardener pick 
up ? He picks up the onion which is on the floor. / What does the 
clerk break ? He breaks the glass candlestick. What does the baker 
break ? He breaks his dishes. What do you break ? I break the ' 
big stick. Do you pick up what you find ? I pick it up. Do you 
pick up what is on the floor ? I pick it up. Do you show me the 
note which you have ? I show it to you. Do you show the one 
which is in your portfolio ? I show it. 

Do you like this country ? I do not like it. Does bishop Peter 
like the climate of this country ? He likes it well. To whom does 
the Spaniard show the note which he has ? He shows it to me. To 
whom does he show the one which is in his portfolio ? He shows it 
to us. Does the Frenchman choose the hard matress, or the soft ? 
He chooses the soft one. Is your wicked animal dead? He is dead. * 

Je desire de bona rasoirs 1 aveo les manches 9 en ivoire. Bien, M. ; nous avont 
un grand assortiment. Combien en voulez-vous ? Quatre. 3 Ceux-ci sont nos 
meiHeurs. Combien demandez-vous pour les quatre. Le dernieY prix* est de 
quatre dollars, et ils ne sont pas chers, je vous assure.* Bieir; je les achete. 
Avez-vous de bons canife ?• Oui, M.jvoulez-vous me les montrer ? Quel est 
le prix de celui-ci ? Un dollar. Et ceiui-la? Un dollar et demi. Pourquoi 
celui-la>est-il plus cher que V autre ? Parce qu' il a deux lames. 6 Tres-bien, cela 
est juste ; 7 j' achete celui qui a deux lames. Combien est le tbut ? Le tout est 
cinq dollars et demi. Bonsoir, Mr. Bonsoir, M. ; je yous remejcie. 

1, Rasoir, razor. 2, Manche, handle. 3, Quatre, four. 4, Assurer, to assure. 
5, Canif, penknife. 6, Lame, blade. 7, Juste just 
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23. VINGT-TROISlfcME LEgON. 

THIRD CONJUGATION, PRESENT TENSE. 

Why. Because, Pourquoi. Farce que, 

Sad. Badly, Triste. Mai, 

Very, very hard, Tres, tres-dur. 

Tres is always joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

Little, few. A little Peu. Un peu, (de before a noun,) 

A few, Quelque8, , 

He has little money, he has a few friends, H a peu d' argent, a quelques amis, 

To fill with. The barrel, Remplir de. Le baril, 

A cask. Rich, Un tonneau. Riche, 

Full. Empty, Plein. Vide, 

The vinegar, Le vinaigre. 

We have already seen the form of the personal pronouns following a preposition. (Lett. 13.) 

Of me, of thee, of us, of you, De moi, de toi, de nous, de vous. 

Of him, of them, De lui, d' eux, 

Of which one) of which ones, Duquel, desquels, 

Of what, De quoi, 

No one, nobody, Personne, (with ne before the verb,) 

Some one, somebody, any one, Quelqu 1 un, 

Some ones, some, a few, Quelques-uns. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in oik, are of the third conjugation. There are only seven 
regular verbs of this conjugation. These have the terminations of the indicative present, as 
follows : 

TO RECEIVE, RECEVOIR, (Infinitive.) 

Je regois, tu refois, it regoity nous reeevons^ vous recerez, ils re$oivent, 

I receive, thou receivest, he receives, we receive, you receive, they receive. 

Do you fill that barrel with wine ? Remplissez-vous ce baril de vin ? 

No, sir ; I fill it with vinegar, Non, M. •, je le remplis de vinaigre, 

With what does the countryman fill that De quoi le paysan remplit-il ce ton- 
cask ? neau ? 
He fills it with fruit, II le remplit de fruit, x 
This barrel is full and that one is empty, Ce baril-ci est plein et celui-la est vide, 
lias any one m$ blue cap ? Quelqu' un a-t-il mon bonnet bleu ? 
No one has it, Personne ne V a, 
Do you speak of me ? Parlez-vous de moi ? 
I do not speak of you, Je ne parle pas de vous, 
Do they speak of him or of them ? Parlent-ils de lui ou d' eux ? 
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They speak of thee, „ lis parlent de toi 

Have you any one's note ? Avez-vous le billet de qnelqu' un T 

No, sir ; I have no one's, Non, M. ; je n' ai celui de personne, 

Does the German speak English well ? L' Allemand parle-t-il bien 1' anglais ? 

He speaks it very well ; but the Italian II le parle tres-bien ; raais 1' Italien le 

speaks it very badly, parle tres-mal, 

Why are you afraid ? Pourquoi avez-vous peur 1 

I am afraid because I have no gun, J' ai peur parce que je n' ai pas de fusil, 

Do you receive the notes which I send Recevez-vous les billets que je vous en- 

you ? ' voie ? 

I receive them all, Je les regois tons, 

Does your father receive those which Votre pere recoit-H ceux que nous lot 

we send him ? envoyons ? 

He receives them all, II les regoit tous, 

WTiy is the rich man sad ? Pourquoi V homme riche est-il triste T 

He is sad because he is sick, II est triste parce qu' il est malade. 

Why are you cold ? I am cold because I have no cloak. Why is 
the countryman ashamed ? He is ashamed because he has no hat. 
Why is the gardener sad ? He is sad because he has no trees. Does 
the Spaniard speak French well ? He speaks it very well. Does the 
Frenchman speak English well ? No, sir ; he speaks it very badly. 
Do the English speak German badly ? They speak it very badly. 
Do you speak Italian ? I speak it a little. Do you wish for some 
pepper ? (Attend to the rule for partitives and the two exceptions, 
Less. 22.) No, sir ; I thank you. Do you wish for roast meat well 
done ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Does the clerk wish for something 
cold ? No, sir ; he wishes for something warm. Does he wish for some 
warm bread or some warm biscuit ? He wishes for neither ; he wishes 
for some warm eggs and some warm chocolate. Why is he ashamed ? 
He is ashamed because he has no shoes. Has ho no stockings ? He 
bits some stockings and some handsome gloves. 

With what does the countryman fill that cask ? He fills the cask 
with vinegar, and the barrel with wine. With what do you fill your 
chest ? I fill it with books. With what do the servants fill the cask ? 
They fill the cask with sugar, and the barrel with vinegar. How 
much fruit has the gardener ? He has a barrel full of fruit. Do you 
choose the barrel full or the barrel empty ? I choose the empty one* 
What have you good ? I have a little (un pen de) good wine. How 
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much money has that rich man ? He has a chest full of silver and 
gold. What has that rich man ? He has much money, but few 
friends. With what dost thou fill the empty chest ? I fill it with 
notes and papers. Of whom does the master speak ? He speaks of 
thee and of me. Does he speak of us ? He speaks of you and of us. 
Does he speak of the shoemakers ? He speaks of them. Of which 
ones does he speak? He speaks of those who are here. 

Do you receive the notes which I send you? I receive them. 
Does the rich man speak often of the poor ? He speaks often of his 
poor neighbor. Of which one does he speak ? He speaks of the one 
who is sick. Of which one does the doctor speak ? He speaks of the 
mason. Does he speak of the same or of the other ? He speaks of 
the same. Does the king like the weather of this country ? He does 
not like the cold weather. 

Eet-ce que vous n' avez point de ventures 1 pour Douvres ? Oui, M. j tous lea 
matins et tous les soirs. Quels sont les prix des places ? L' interieur 9 est de vingt- 
cinq francs. Je veux trois 3 places dans 1' interieur. Quels sont les departs ?* 
Nous en avons deux ; V un a huit* heures du matin, 1' autre a sept 6 hemes du soir. 
Nous voulons partir 7 demain 8 matin. Tres-bien. Desirez-vous payer 9 le tout 
maintenant ? Oui, M. ; et je desire un recu. Avez-vous beaucoup de bagage ?*• 
Non, deux malles" et un sac 19 denuit. 13 u Donnez-vous quelque chose pour le 
postilion? 15 Volontiers. 18 Combien lesvoyageurs 17 donnent-ils ordinairement ? ia 
Deux schelins. 19 

1. Voiture, carriage. 2, Interieur, inside. 3, Trois, three. 4, Depart de- 
parture. 5, Huit, eight. 6, Sept, seven. 7, Partir, to start. 8, Demain, 
to-morrow. 9, Payer, to pay. 10, Bagage, baggage. 11, MalU, trunk. 12, 
Sac, bag. 13, Nuit, night, (carpet-bag.) 14, Dormer, to give. 15, Postilion, 
postillion. 16, Volontiers, willingly. 17, Voyageur, traveller. 18, Ordinaire- 
ment, ordinarily. 19, ScJielin, shilling. 



24. VINGT-QUATRlfeME LEgON. 

PRONOUN EN, 

To thank, to thank for, Remercier, remercier de, 

Pleased, contented (with,) Content, (de before the noun and verb,) 

A service. A penknife, Un service. Un canif. 
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New. To doubt of, 

His courage. Clean, 

Dirty. To have need of, 

He has need of your service, 

The linen, 

For what do you thank that man ? 

I thank him for his service, 

He is contented with his servant, 

Is that new handkerchief dirty ? 

No, sir ; it is very clean. 



Neuf Douter de, 

Son courage. Propre, 

Sale. Avoir besoin de, 

D a besom de votre service, 

Le linge, 

De quoi remercjez-vous cet homme T 

Je le remeroie de son service, 

II est content de son domestique, 

Ce mouohoir neuf est-il sale ? 

Non^M. 5 il est tres-propre. 



Remark 1. When several nouns or pronouns in the singular, joined together form tht 
subject of the verb, unless they are connected by ou, the verb must be plural. 

Le roi et le prince ont des vaisseaux, 
L' eveque et le docteur sont chez ens, 

Mon frere ou mon cousin a mon canif, 

Qu' a cet enfant ? 

II a froid, 

Qu' avez-vous ? 

Je n' ai rien, 

A-t-il quelque chose ? 

B a quelque chose, 

En, (before the verb and after all the 

other objective pronouns,) 
Avez-vous besoin d' argent ? 
J' en ai besoin, 

Cet enfant a-t-il peur des fusils ? 
II n' en a pas peur, 

Quelqu' un doute-t-il de notre courage ? 
Personne n' en doute, 
Parlez-vous de oe billet de banque ' 
Nous en parlons. ' 

Remark 2/ En supplies the place of de, and a pronoun of the third person. When, there- 
fore, a noun of the third person and object of de is replaced by a pronoun, en is used, 
although of be not used in the corresponding English, as : 



The king and the prince have ships, 

The bishop and the doctor are at home, 

My brother or my cousin has my pen- 
knife, 

What is the matter with that child ? 

He is cold, 

What is the matter with you ? 

Nothing is the matter with me, 

Is any thing the matter with him ? 

Something is the matter with him, 

Of it, of them, of him, from it, from ) 
them, from him, some, ; 

Have you need of money ? 

I have need of it, 

Ib that child afraid of the guns ? 

He is not afraid of them, 

Does any one doubt of our courage ? 

No one doubts of it, 

Do you speak of that bank-bill ? 

We speak of it, 



Do you come from the brook ? 
I come from there, (or from it,) 
Do you fill your chests with linen ? 
I fill them with it, 

Does he thank you for your service ? 
He thank* me for it, 



Venez-vous du ruisseau ? 

«P en viens, 

Remplissez-vous vos coffires de linge f 

Nous les en remplissons, 

Vous remercie-t-il de votre service f 

Dm'en remeroie, 
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Are you pleased with your servants ? Etes-vous content de vos domestiques ? 
I am pleased with them, J' en suis content. 

As the nouns in the above sentences are objects ofde, when they are replaced by pronouns 
en is used. For the same reason partitive nouns being preceded by de, when replaced bv 
pronouns require en. 

Have you some linen ? Avez-vous du linge ? 

I have some, J 1 en ai, 

Has the Italian no courage ? L' Italien n' a-t-il point de courage ? 

He has none, II n' en a point, 

Have you some new gloves ? Avez-vous des gants neufe ? 

We have some new, Nous en avons des neufs, (Less. 25, JR. 2, 

Have you some good penknives ? Avez-vous de bons canifs ? 

I have no good ones, Je n' en ai pas de bons, 

Has the merchant some soft matresses ? Le marchand a-t-il des matelas mous ? 

He has none, but we have some, II n' en a pas, mais nous en avons. 

En is generally to be used when of it; of them, may be supplied in English. 

I have wine ; have you some (of it ?) J' ai du vin ; en avez-vous ? 

I have some good, J' en ai de bon, 

He has biscuit, and I have some (of it,) II a du biscuit, et j ' en ai, 

Have you books ? Avez-vous des livres ? 

I have some, few (of them,) J' en ai quelques-uns, 

Who has some (of them ?) Qui en a ? 

The doctor has many (of them,) Le docteur en a beaucoup, 

I wish for a few (of them ;) have you J' en veux quelques-uns ; n' en avez-vous 

not some (of them ?) pas ? 

I have none (of them,) Je n' en ai pas. 

Have you some lead-pencils ? I have some. Has the carpenter 
some wooden chests ? He has not any. Has not that honest man 
friends ? He has many (of them.) Has the honest man money ? 
He has not much (of it.) Do you thank your friends for their ser- 
vice ? We thank them for it. Dost thou thank the countrymen for 
their fruit ? I thank them for it. Do they thank you for your ser- 
vice ? They thank me for it. Are you pleased with your servants ? 
I am pleased with them. Do you doubt of my courage ? I do not 
doubt of it. Do the soldiers doubt of it ? They do not doubt of it 
Do you doubt of the Englishman's courage ? We doubt of it Dost 
thou doubt of the German's courage ? I doubt of it Have you need 
of good penknives ? I have need of some good ones. Have you- 
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need of new handkerchiefs ? I have need of a few. Have you need 
of linen ? I have not need of any. 

Is that linen clean or dirty ? It is clean. Are those handkerchiefs 
clean or dirty ? They are dirty. Do you come from the brook ? I 
do come from it ? Does the sailor come from the brook ? He 
comes from there. Has the scholar our books? He has not our 
books ; he has his. Which volumes has the master ? He has the 
third, the fourth, and the last. Which one have you ? I have the 
last. Is that poor man honest ? He is very honest. Have the honest 
many friends ? They have many. Has the servant his brooms or 
ours ? He has his. What has that boy ? He has his paper and 
our penknives. Who has the best coffee ? The grocer has the best 
coffee and the best chocolate. Do you lend me your penknive ? I 
lend it to you. (See Less. 19, Bern. 3.) Do you lend the money to 
the soldiers ? We lend it to them. Do they lend it to us ? They 
do not lend it to you. Do they lend it to me ? They lend it to thee. 
Do you show me your notes ? I show them to thee. ' Do you show 
them to us ? I do not show them to you." Do you send them to 
your father ? I send them to him. Do you wish for the fruit raw or 
cooked ? I wish for it raw. Do you wish for the roast-meat well 
done or rare ? I wish for it rare. Are you already thirsty ? I am 
not yet thirsty. Do you buy the vinegar which is in that cask ? (See 
Less. 21, Hem. 3.) No, sir ; I buy that which the grocer has. Do 
you wish for what is in this barrel ? No, sir ; I wish for what you have.. 

Monsieur C . . . . est-il chez ltd ? Oui, M. ; voulez-vous le voir V- Oui, si eels 
ne le derange 3 pas. Je pense que non. Bonjour, monsieur C . . . . Bonjour, 
monsieur B . . , . Comment allez-vous ? 3 Tres-bien, M. j je vous remercie. Et 
vous? Tres-bien aussi. Comment va monsieur votre frere? Parfaitement* 
bien. Vous etes bien bon de venir nous voir. Votre eompagnie nous flatte* beau- 
coup. Vous etes bien honnete, Monsieur. Comment trouvez-vous Paris ? Je 
1' aime beaucoup. J' espere 8 que vous voulez bien diner aveo nous. Non, Mon- 
sieur ; je vous remercie ; cela est vraiment 7 impossible. 8 Comment cela ? J' ai 
un monsieur a voir a deux heures. Cela n' est pas un obstacle, 9 car nous dinons 
a midi. 10 Dans ce cas, Monsieur, j J accepte 11 votre aimable 19 invitation. 13 

1, Voir, to see. 2, Deranger, to disturb. 3, Comment allez-vous, how do you 
do. 4, Parfaitement, perfectly. 5, Flatter, to flatter. 6, EspSrer, to hope. 7, 
Vraiment, truly. 8, Impossible, impossible. 9,' Obstacle, obstacle. 10, Midi, 
noon. 11, Accepter, to accept. IS, Aimable, amiable. ^Invitation, invitation. 
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25. VINGT-CINQUlfcME LE^ON. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION, PRESENT TENSE. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in re, are of the fourth conjugation. There are not many 
over a hundred verbs of this conjugation, about five and twenty of which ending in endrb 
and ondre, have the terminations of the indicative present as follows : 

TO GIVE BACK, TO RETURN, RENDRE, (Infinitive,) 

Je rend*, tu rends, il rend, nous tendons, tons rendez, its rendent, 

I return, thou returnest, he returns, we return, you return, they return. 

Those ending in uire, (about twenty,) have their terminations as follows : 

TO CONDUCT, CONDUIRE, (Infinitive,) 

Je conduit, tuconduis, il conduit, nous conduisons, vous conduisez, ils conduisent, 

I conduct, thou conductest, he conducts, we conduct, you conduct, they conduct. 

Those in aindre, eindrb, oindrb, (fifteen,) terminate as follows : 

TO PITY, PLAINDRE, (Infinitive,) 

Jeplams, tu plains, il plaint, nous plaignons, vous plaignez, Us plaignenU 

I pity, thoupitiest, he pities, we pity, your pity, they pity. 

Those ending in oitre and aItre, (nine,) terminate as follows : 

TO BE ACQUAINTED WITH, TO KNOW, CONNA^TRE, (Infinitive,) 

Je connais, tu connais, il connait, nous connaissons, vous connaissez, Us connaissent, 
I know, thou knowest, he knows, we know, you know, they know, 

Blind, that blind man, Aveugle, cet aveugle, 

Blind of one eye, one-eyed, Borgne, 

The workman. Always, L' ouvrier. Toujours, 

To-day. Care, to take care Aujourd 1 hui. • Soin, avoir soin. 

The wit, spirit, mind, L' esprit, 

The judgment. The village, hejugement. he village, 

Green. Gray, Vert. Gris, 

Somebody' 8, that of somebody, Celui de quelqv? un, 

Nobody's, that of nobody, Celui de personne, (ne before the verb,) 

Has that child your bank-bill ? Cet enfant a-t-il votre billet de banque ? 

He has not mine, II n' a pas le mien, 

Has he not somebody's ? N' a-t-il pas celui de quelqu' un ? 

He has nobody's, Dn'a celui de personne, 

Has he not those of some one ? N' a-t-il pas ceux de quelqu' un t 

He has no one's, (nobody's,) Iln'a ceux de personne, 

What do you give back to that man ? Que rendez-vous a cet homme ? 

I give back to him his green cloth, Je lui rends son drap vert, 

Does he give back to you your penknife ? Vous rend-il votre oanif ? 

He gives it back to me, H me le rend, 
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Where do you conduct the blind man ? Ou oonduisez-voua V aveugle f 

I conduct him to the village, Je le oonduis au village, 

The workman conducts him home, L' ouvrier le conduit chez lui, 

What is the matter with that workman ? Qu' a oet ouvrier ? 

He is blind of one eye, H est borgne, 

Is he at home to-day ? Est-il chez lui aujourd' hui ? 

He is always at home, II est toujours chez lui, 

Do you give him some bank-bills ? Lui donnez-vous des billets de banque T 

I give him some, Je lui en donne. 

Remark 1. En used with the other objective pronouns most always stand last 

Some to me, some to us, AT en, nous en, 

Some to thee, some to you, T> en, vous en, 

Some to him, some to them, Lui en, leur en, 

Do you give me sdme ? M' en donnez-vous ? 

I give you some, I give them some, Je vous en donne, je leur en donne, 

They give us some, they give him some, Us nous en donnent, ils lui en donnent, 

Whom do yotc pity ? " Qui est-oe que vous plaignez ? 

I pity that one-eyed person, Je plains ce borgne, 

Are you acquainted with good John ? Est-ce que vous connaissez le bon Jean f 

I am acquainted with him, Je le oonnais, 

Is the Frenchman acquainted with him ? Est-oe que le Frangais le connalt ? 

Rbmark 2. We have seen (Less. 22, Rem. 3,) that a partitive noun immediately preceded 
by an adjective takes de without the article. When a partitive noun is understood with an 
adjective, it takes or omits the article, the same as if the noun were expressed. 

Have you some biscuit ? Est-ce que vous avez du biscuit ? 

I have some good, J' en ai de bon, 

I have some warm, J' en ai du chaud. 

In the last of these phrases, du is used because chaud is an adjective which is placed after 
its noun ; and in the preceding de, because bon is one which is placed before its noun, mak- 
ing with the nouns expressed, de bon biscuit, du biscuit chaud. So also with the following : 

Has he handkerchiefs ? Est-ce qu' il a des mouchoirs ? 

He has some pretty ones, H en a de jolis,. 

He has some white ones, D en a des blancs, 

I doubt of his j udgment and of his wit, Je doute de son jugement et de son esprit. 

Do you give back to the stranger his bank-bills ? I give them back 
to him. Does the blind man give back to you your money ? He 
gives it back to me. Do the scholars give back to us our books ? 
They give them back to us. Do the workmen conduct that blind 
man to the store ? No, sir ; they conduct him to the village. Do 
' . 6* 
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you conduct the stranger to the village ? No, sir ; I conduct Mm to 
my house. Is not the Spaniard blind ? No, sir ; he is one-eyed, but 
not blind. Whom do you pity ? I pity that one-eyed man. Why 
do you pity him ? I pity him because he is wicked. Does the Ger- 
man pity his horse ? He pities him. Do the children pity that poor 
animal ? They pity him. Do you not pity the poor animals ? We 
pity them much. 

' Is not the workman's hammer on the floor ? It is on the floor, un- 
der the sofa. Are you acquainted with doctor Peter? I. am ac- 
quainted with him. Is the Englishman acquainted with him ? He 
is not acquainted with him. Are those Italians acquainted with 
prince William ? They are acquainted with prince William and king 
John. Does the gardener always take good care (bien soin) of his 
garden ? He always takes good care of it. Are you going to the 
village to-day ? No, sir ; I am going to the store to-day. Do you 
doubt of that man's wit ? I doubt of it. Do you doubt of his judg- 
ment ? I do not doubt of it. Does your uncle doubt of his wit or of 
his judgment ? He doubts of both. Do you choose the green cloth 
or the gray? I choose both. Do you choose the same which I 
choose or the other ? I choose the same, and that one-eyed man 
chooses the other. Does he buy the green cloth or the gray ? He 
buys the gray. . • 

Of whose wit does the blind man doubt ? He doubts of no one's. 
Does he doubt of some one's judgment ? He doubts of some one's. 
Does the countryman give you some fruit? He gives me some. 
(Bern. 1.) Does he give us some? He gives you some. Does he 
carry some to the sick man ? He carries some to him. Does he 
carry him some sour? (Mem. 2.) No, sir; he carries him some 
sweet. Does he carry him some good ? He carries him some good. 
Does he carry him some hard ? No, sir ; he carries him some soft. 
How much fruit has the countryman ? He has much (of it.) Has 
he a barrel full (of it ?) He has some casks full (of it.) Do you 
wish for some (of it ?) Yes, sir ; if you please. 

Connaissez-vous un monsieur S . . . ., qui habite* ce 'quartier-ci ? Oui, M. ; je Ie 
connais particulierement ; s il est mon ami. A quel numero 4 Memeure-t-il ? II 
demeure au numero 25. Maia il n' est pas en ville 6 a present Gar^on, 7 avez- 
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yous quelque chose de bon. Oui, M. ; nous avons da poulet* rdti, un bifteck, de» 
co'telettes 9 et de bons legumes. 10 Je veux dee legumes, des cdtelettes et un peu 
de poulet. A propos, avez-vous de bon vin ? Oui, M. ; quel vin desirez-vous ? 
Du vin francais. Apres 11 mon diner 18 je veux du cafe. Le voulez-voua fort 11 ott 
faible ? li Je 1' aime bien fort. Garcon, mon cafe et des oigares." Maintenant 
voulez-vous m' indiquer 16 le ohemin pour aller au musee ? 17 Volontiers, 1 * M. 

1 , Habit cr, to inhabit. 2, Quartier, quarter. 3, Partieulierement, particularly. 
4, Numero, number. 5, Demeurer, to dwell. 6, Ville, town. 7, Garcon, waiter. 
8, Poulet, chicken. 9, Cotelettes, cutlets. 10, Legumes, vegetables. 1 1 , Apr it, 
after. 12, Diner, dinner. 13, Fort, strong. 14, Faible, weak. 15, Cigar te, 
cigars. 16, /ndzgwer, to indicate. 1 7, Musee, museum. 18, Volontiers, willingly. 



CARDINAL 


NOMBRKS 


ORDINAL 


NOMBRKS 


NUMBKRS. 


CARDINAUX. 


NUMBERS. 


ORDINAUZ. 


1, 


Un, une, 


lit, 


Premier, (m.) premiere, (f.) 


2. 


Deux, 


2d, 


Second, (m.) seconde, (f.) druxUme 


3, 


Trois, 


3d, 


Troisieme, 


4, 
5, 


Quatre, 
Cinq, 


4th, 
5th, 


Quatrieme, 
Cinquieme, 


6, 


Six, 


6th, 


Sixieme, 


7, 


Sept, 


7th, 


Septieme, 


8, 


Huit, 


8th, 


Huitieme, 


9, 


touf, 


9th, 


Jfeuvieme, 


10, 


Dix, 


10th, 


Dixieme, 


11. 


Onze, 


11th, 


Onzieme, 


1% 


Douze, 


12th, 


Douzieme, 


13, 


Treize, 


13th, 


Treizie'me, 


14, 


Quatorze, 


14th, 


Quatorzieme, 


15, 


Quinze, 


15th, 


Quinzieme, 


16, 


Seize, 


16th, 


Seizieme, 


", 


Dix-aept, 


17th, 


Dix-septieme, 


18, 


Dix-huit, 


18th, 


Dix-huitieme, 


19, 


Dix-neuf, 


19th, 


Dix-neuvieme, 


2°» 


Vingt, 


20th, 


Vingtieme, 


21, 


Vingt et un, 


21st, 


Vingt et unieme, 


22, 


Vingt-deux, 


22d, 


Vingt-deuxieme, 


3 


Vingt-trois, 


23d, 


Vingt-trouieme, 


30, 


Trente, 


30th, 


Trentieme, 


31, 


Trente et un, 


31st, 


Trente et unieme, 


% 


Trente-deux, 


32d, 


Trente-deuxieme, 


40, 


Quarante, 


40th, 


Quarantieme, 
Cinquantieme, 


50, 


Cinquante, 


50th, 


60, 


Sot xante, 


60th, 


Soixantleme, 


70, 


Soixante-dix, 


70th, 


Soixante-dixiime, 


71, 


Soixante et onze, 


71st, 


Soixante et onzieme, 


80, 


Quatre-vingts, 


80th, 


Quatre-vingtieme, 


81, 


Quatre-vingt-un,* 
Quatre-vingt -dix, 


2 18 '' 


Quatre-vingt-unieme, 


90, 


90th, 


. Quatre-vingt-dixieme, 


91, 


Quatre-vingt-onze, 


81st, 


Quatre-vingt-onzieme, 


100, 


Cent, 


100th, 


Centiime, 


101, 


Cent-un, 


101st, 


Cent-unieme, 


200, 


Deux cents, 


200th, 


Deux centieme. 


210, 


Deux cent-dix,* 


210th, 


Deux eent-dizieme, 


1,000, 


Milled 


1,000th, 


Millieme, 


1,001, 


MiUe-un, 


1,001st, 


Mille-unieme, 


2,500, 


Deux mitte-cinq cents, 


2,500th, 


Deux mille-einq centieme. 


1,000,000, 


Un million, 


1,000,000th, 


MUlionieme. 



* Quatre-vingts and cent omit the s whea followed by a number. Cent does the same in 
dates. The French pay deux cents hommes. cinq cents chevaux, but for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty, V an mil-huit cent-cinquante. 

t MiUe in the computation of years becomes mil 
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20, VINGT-SIXlfcME LEgON. 



PRONOUN Y. 



Jefais, 
I do, 

To wash, 



TO MAKE, TO DO, 
tufais, ilfait, 

thou doest, he does, 



TO DRY, 



FAIRE, (Irregular,; 
nousfaisons, vous f ait es, Us font, 
we do, 70a do they do, 

Laver, (infinitive,) 

SECHER, (Infinitive.) 



Verbs having an acute accent on e in the penult of the infinitive, as seeker , change the acute 
to the grave accent, when followed by a consonant having e mute after it, thus : 



Je seche, 
I dry, 



tu siches, 
thou driest, 



il siche, 
he dries, 



Wet, the wet linen, 
The wind, in the wind, 
The sun, in the sun, 
The fire, in the fire, 



Je mets, 
I put, 



TO PUT, 
tu mets, 
thou puttest, 



il met, 
he puts, 



The east. The west, 

The north. The south, 

Before, before the fire, 

This, this thing. That, that thing, 

This is gold, that is silver, 

This is yellow, that is green, 

That man is rich ; do yon doubt that? 

I do not doubt of it, 

Do you do what you wish ? 

I do it, 

Where does the servant wash his linen ? 

He washes it at the brook, 

Does he dry it in the sun ? 

He dries it before the fire, 

Which way (where) is the wind ? 

it is in the east, 

It is not in the west, 
It is in the south, 



nous sdckons, vous scchez, ils siehent, 
we dry, you dry, they dry, 

Mouille, le ling© mouille, 
Le vent, au vent, 
Le soleil, au soldi, 
Le/eu, aufeu. 

METTRE, (Irrboular,) 
nous mettons, vous mettez, ils mettent, 
we put, you put, they put, 

17 est . V ouest, 

Le nord. Le sud, 

Devant, devant le feu, 

Ceci. Cela, 

Ceci est de V or, cela est de 1' argent, 

Ceci est jaune, cela est vert, 

Cet homme est riche; doutez-vous de 

cela? 
Je n* en doute pas, 
Faites-vous ce que vous voulez ? 
Je le fais, 

Le domestique ou lave-t-il son linge ? 
H le lave au ruisseau, 
Le seche-t-il au soleil ? 
H le seche devant le feu, 
Oil est le vent ? 

II est a V est, (il vient de V est,) 
H n.' est pas a V ouest, (il ne vient pas de 

P ouest,) 
II est au sud, (il vient du sud,) 
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_ . . H n> est pas au nard, (a ne vient pas da 

It is not in the north, nord } 

To it, at it, in it, there, thither, \ 

To them, at them, in them, here, 5 F » <>*** *" yepb >> 

Are you going to the Tillage ? Allez-vous au village ? 

I am going there, J' y vais, 

Tir* . , A . , x , , . Qu' est-ce que vous mettez dans voir© 

What do you put m your pocket-book ? ^,^^11© ? 

I put some bank-bills in it, J' y mete des billets de banque, 

What do the merchants put in those Les marchands que mettent-ila dans oes 

casks ? tonneaux ? 

They put wine in them, lis y mettent du vin, 

What do you put in that barrel ? Que mettez-vous dans ce baril f 

We put vinegar in it, Nous y mettons du vinaigre, 
What does the workman put in the chest ? L' ouvrier que met-il dans le coffee f 

He puts the linen in it, Dy met le linge. 

We have seen the place of the other objective pronouns in Less. 19, that en is placed last of 
all in Leas. 24. Y is placed after the other objective pronouns and before en. 

Me there, us there, thee there, HP y, nous y, V y, 

You there, him or it there, them there, Vous y, V y, les y, 

Some there, Y en, 

Bo you conduct me to your house ? Est-ce que vous me oonduisez chez vous ? 

I conduct you there, Je vous y conduis, 

Do you conduct him there ? 1/ y conduisez-vous ? 

I conduct him there, Je 1' y conduis, 

I conduct thee there, Je t' y conduis, 

They conduct us there, Ds nous y conduisent, 

They conduct me there, Us m' y conduisent, 

We conduct them there, Nous les y conduisons, 

Do you take some sugar to the store '/ Portez-vous du sucre au magasin f 

I take some there, J' y en porte, 

I take some there to you, Je vous y en porte, 

We take some there to thein, Nous leur y en portons, 

Once, twice, three times, Unefois, deuxfois, troisfois, 

How many do four times nine make ? Combien font quatre fois neuf 1 

Four times nine make thirty-six, Quatre fois neuf font trente-six, 

Quarante-cinq et douze font cinquante* 
sept, 



Forty-five and twelve make fifty-seven, 



Twenty less nine make eleven, Vingt mains neuf font onze. 

Where does the servant wash the linen ? He washes it at the brook. 
Does he dry it in the wind ? No, sir ; ho dries it before the fire. 



// 
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Do the soldiers wash their linen ? They wash it and dry it Do 
they dry it in the sun ? They dry it in the sun and in the wind. 
Do you dry your wet gloves before the fire ? No, sir ; I dry them in 
the sun. What are you drying ? We are drying our wet shoes. Is 
the wind in the east or in the west ? It is neither in the east nor in 
the west. Is it in the north ? It is not in the north ; it is in the 
south. Is this gold ? Yes, sir ; this is gold and that is silver. Is 
this gray ? Yes, sir ; that is gray and th£ is black. Do you put 
your wet Knen in the sun ? I put it there. How many do five times 
five make ? Five times five make twenty -five. How many do six 
times seven make ? Six times seven make forty- two. 

Are you going to the village ? I am going there. Is the work- 
man going there ? He is not going there. What does he put in 
that barrel ? He puts vinegar in it. Do the merchants put their 
wine in those casks ? They put it there. Do you put the papers in 
the (au) fire ? I put them there. We put our books on the bench ; 
do you put yours there ? I do not put them there. Do you conduct 
that one-eyed man to the village ? I conduct him there. Do you 
conduct the strangers there ? I conduct them there. Does the Ger- 
man conduct you to his house ? He conducts me there. Does he 
conduct us there ? He conducts you there. Does the workman 
carry sugar to the store ? He carries some there. Does the clerk 
take some there ? He does not take any thefe. Do you give me 
some fruit ? I give you some. Do you put Borne in the chest ? I 
do not put any there. 

Is the cat looking for the rat ? He is looking for him. Does the 
cat find the rat ? He does not find him. Does the countryman give 
you some sweet fruit or some sour ? He gives me some sour. What 
do you buy superb ? I buy a superb coat and. a superb cloak. 
What has the countryman superb ? He has a superb horse. Where 
is the cat ? He is under the sofa. Is not the cat a wicked animal ? 
Cats and rats are wicked animals. How many do seven times eight 
make ? Seven times eight make fifty-six, and eight times nine make 
seventy-two. How many do eighteen less four make ? Eighteen less 
four make fourteen. 

N. B. The learner is dow prepared to commence with advantage The Progressive French 
Reader, which will hereafter be more improving to him than the continuance of such read- 
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ing lessons as have thus far been given. These latter will therefore now be discontinued. 
And the learner is earnestly recommended to read here, at the end of this twenty-sixth lesson 
the first portion of that Reader, numbered 26 ; and at the end of the next grammar lesson, the 
portion numbered 27, and so on. Those portions form a series of lessons from the best 
French classics, carefully adapted throughout to the grammatical progress of the learner. 



27. YINGT-SEPTTfeME LEgON. 



VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 



To dwell, to live. To forget, 

To think, to think of, 

To lead, drive, take, 

To mend, 

The traveler. The musician, 

The hatter. The lieutenant, 

Easily, 

The market, to the market, 

The place, 

The world, in this world, 

All the world, every body, 

The name. Somewhere, 

No where, 

Every where, 

Do you dwell in Boston ? 

I dwell there, 



Demeurer. Oublier, 

Penser, penser a, 

Mener, 

Raccommoder, 

Le voyageur. Le muricien, 

Le chapelier. Le lieutenant, 

Facilement, 

Le marche, au mareh6, 

L' endroit, 

Le monde, dans ce monde, 

Tout le monde, 

Le nom. Quelque part, 

Nulle part, (ne before the verb,) 

Partout, 

Est-ce que vous demeurez a Boston ? 

J 1 y demeure. 



Rbmark 1. Y supplies the place of a pronoun of the third person preceded by d, as en 
does of one preceded by de. ' It commonly refers to things. When, therefore, a noun of this 
kind and the object of d is replaced by a pronoun, y is used. In some cases it refers to per- 
sons, and is sometimes an adverb. 

Do you put your umbrella in that Mettez-vous votre parapluie dans oet ei* 



place? 
I put it there, 

Are the musicians coming here ? 
They are coming here, 
Does the hatter put his hats there ? 
He puts them there, 
Does he think of what he is doing ? 
He thinks of it, 
Do you often think of me? 



droit-la? 
Je V y mete, 

Est-ce que les musiciens viennent ici 1 
lis y viennent, 

Le chapelier met-il ses chapeaux la? 
H les y met, 

Pense-t-il a ce qu' il fait ? 
H y pense, 
Pensez-vous souvent a moi ? 
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I think of you often, 

Do you forget our names ? 

I do not forget them, 

No one, none, 



J' y pense souvent, 

Est-ce que vous oubliez nos noma f 

Je ne les oublie pas. 

Without a verb aucun; with a verb 
and standing as subject, aucun ne 
before the verb ; standing as object, 
ne before the verb, aucun after. 
Do you take the travelers to the vil- Est-ce que vous menez les voyageurs au 

lage ? village ? 

I take them there, Je les y mene. (See Less. 20, Rem. 1 ,) 

Metier is applied to what moves of itself, porter to that which is carried. 



They take the child home, 

They take the linen to the brook, 

Are you acquainted with the lieutenant ? 

I am acquainted with him, 

Every body knows him, 

Is he going any where ? 

He is going no where, 

Where is the traveler going ? 

He is going every where, 

To which One, to which ones, 

To which store do you take the traveler ? 

I take him to none, 

To which one does he go ? 

He goes to ray brother's, 

To which ones do your friends go 1 

They go to the new ones, 

How many horses have you ? 

I have one, 

Have you not two ? 

I have three, 

How many brothers has the lieutenant ? 

Has he not four ? 

He has none, 

poes the tailor mend your coat ? 

He mends it, 

Does no child go to school ? 

None goes there to-day, 

Have you no friend here ? 

None, 

Lb no one of my friends there ? 

No one of diem is there 



Us menent 1' enfant chez lui, 

lis portent le linge au ruisseau, 

Est-ce que vous connaissez le lieutenant ? 

Je le connais, 

Tout le monde le connait, 

Est-ce qu' il va quelque part ? 

H ne va nulle part, 

Le voyageur oil va-t-il ? 

H va partout, 

Auquel, aux quels, 

A quel magasin menez- vous le voyageur ? 

Je ne le mene a aucun, 

Auquel va-t-il ? . 

II va a celui de mon frere, 

Auxquels vos amis vont-ils ? 

Ds vont aux neufs, 

Combien de chevaux avez-vous ? 

J' en ai un, 

N> en avez-vous pas deux ? 

J' en ai trois, 

Combien de freres a le lieutenant ? 

N' en a-t-il pas quatre ? 

Dn'ena aucun, 

Le tailleur raocoramode-t-il votre habit ? 

H le raccommode, 

Aucun enfant ne va-t-il a V ecole ? 

Aucun n' y va aujourd' hui, 

N' avez-vous aucun ami ici ? 

Aucun, 

Aucun de mes amis n' est-il la f 

Aucun n' y est* 
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Do you dwell in the village ? I dwell there. Does the traveler 
dwell in (dans) this country ? He dwells here. Do those musicians 
dwell in Boston ? They do not dweU there ; they dwell in New York, 
(a New -York.) Do you sometimes forget the lieutenant's name ? I 
forget it often. Does he ever forget your name ? He never forgets 
it. We sometimes forget our books; do the children ever forget 
theirs ? They never forget them. Do you think of what you study ? 
I think of it much. ^ Do those hatters think of what they are doing ? 
They think of it. Do they think of what the musician is doing ? 
They never think of it. Do you think of me ? I often think of you. 
Does the hatter take the lieutenant to the store ? He takes him 
there. Does he take the travelers to the village ? He takes them 
there. Do you take the one-eyed man to your.house ? I take him 
there. 

Does the servant mend the matress ? He mends it. Does he 
mend it easily ? He mends it very easily. Do the shoemakers mend 
your shoes ? They mend them. Does the blind man wish to go to 
the market ? He wishes to go there. Does he take (some) fruit to 
the market ? He takes some there. Does the musician always put 
his books in their place ? He always puts them there. Does one do 
what he wishes in this world ? No, sir ; no one does what he wishes 
in this world. Is every body acquainted with the lieutenant ? Every 
body is acquainted with him. Does the hatter take you to the 
market ? He takes me there. Do you always put your papers in 
their place ? I always put them there. Do you go any where to-day ? 
I go no. where to-day. Is the traveler going any where ? He is going 
every where. 

To what store are you going ? I am going to no one. To which 
one is the musician going ? He is going to no one. Does the work- 
man go every where ? NTo, sir ; he goes no where. Has the boy 
care of our horses ? He has care of them. Is the wind in the north 
or in the south ? It is in the south. Do you like air in the morn- 
ing? I. like air in the morning and in the evening. How many 
children has the hatter ? He has five (of them.) How many has the 
lieutenant? He has sjx. How many brothers has he? He has 
none. 

7 
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98. VINGT-HUnifcME LEgON. 

INFINITIVES WITH A. 

I like to listen to the traveler, J' aime a ecouter le voyageur. 

Remark 1. The verb aimer always requires d before a dependent infinitive, as seen in th* 
above phrase. The same is tbe case with many other verbs and phrases. Avoir, chercher, 
donner, mettre, montrer, porter, and trouver, already given, take d before" the dependent 
infinitive. Such verbs will be marked as they are given hereafter with the abbreviation, (d 
bef. inf.) 



I have something to do, 

He seeks to do that, 

We show you how to do that, 

The scholar finds much to study, 

He likes to speak French, 



J' ai quelque chose a faire, 

D cherche a faire cela, 

Nous vous montrons a faire cela, 

L' ecolier trouve beaucoup a etudier, 

II aime a parler le frangais. 



Other verbs, we have seen, govern the infinitive without d. 



I am going to look for my dictionary, 

He wishes to go home, 

We wish to he tall, 

I send to buy some green cloth, 

To leave, 

To stay, to remain, 

To intrust, confide. To admire, 

To count, reckon, also to intend, 

To take away, to take off, 

Secret. A secret, 

Alone. Fine, 

The thread, 

The care, attention. To have care, 

That officer, 

•To depart, set out, 

To-morrow, 

But, only, 

Have you only the fine thread T 

I have only the fine, 

Have you only the live fish ? 



Je vais chercher mon diotionnaire, 

D veut aller chez lui, 

Nous voulons etre grands, 

J* envoie acheter dudrap vert, 

Laisser, 

Rester, (d before the infinitive,) 

Confer. Admirer, 

Compter, 

dter, 

Secret. TJn secret, 

Seul. Fin, 

Le soin. Avoir soin, 

Cet officier, 

Partir, (varied as sortir Less. 21.) 

Demain, 

Ne before the verb, que after it, 

N' avez-vous que le fil fin ? 

Je n' ai que le fin, 



N* avez-vous que le poisson vivant ? 
I have only this one ; and he has only Je n* ai que celui-ci ; et il n' a que celui- 

that one, la, 

Of whom, of which, whose, Dont. 

Rbma&x 2. De qui is used only of persons and personified objects. It must always be used 
when of whom is interrogative. Dont applies to both persons and things and is generally pre* 
ferred to de qui when followed by a pronoun. 
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Of whom do you speak ? De qui parlez-vous f 

I speak of the man of whom you speak, Je parle de P homme dont tow paries, 
Do you buy the thread of which I speak ? Achetez-vous le fil dont je parle f 
Thatithe one) of which, him of whom, Celui dont. 
Those ItJie ones) of which, those of 
whom, ' Ceuxdont, 

That of which, Ce dont, 

I admire the one (him) of whom you • 

. J* admire celui dont vous parlez, 

I admire those of whom you speak, J' admire oeuz dont vous parlez, 

He takes away that of which I am afraid, H 6te ce dont j ' ai peur, 

Why do you take off your hat ? Fourquoi 6tez-vous votre chapeau ? 

I take it off to that man, Je V 6te a cet homme, 

Do you leave your money here ? Laissez-vous votre argent ici ? 

I leave it here, Je 1' y laisse, 

Those children remain here, Ces enfants restent ici, 

Do they remain here alone ? Est-ce qu' ils restent ici seals ? 

They remain here alone, Us y restent seuls, 

Est-ce que nous confions noire argent a 
Do we trust our money to his care ? « • • 

J son som 7 

We trust it to it, Nous V y confions, 

Dost thou admire the officer of whom I Est-ce que tu admires V offioier dont je 

speak ? parle ? 

I admire him, Je 1' admire, 

Does he not count the soldiers ? Est-ce qu' il ne compte pas les soldats ? 

He counts them, H les compte, * 

Does he intend to depart to-morrow ?• Est-ce qu' il compte partir demain f 

No, sir •, he sets out to-day, Non, M. 5 il part aujourd' hui, 

Do you set out to-day ? Est-ce que vous partes aujourd' hui ? 

I intend to depart to-day, Je compte partir aujourd' hui. 

Where does the musician leave his portfolio ? He leaves it in that 
place (cet endroit-Ut.) Do you leave yours in the same place? 
I do not leave it there. Do you stay here to-day ! No, sir ; I depart 
to-day. Does the officer remain here? He remains here. Dost 
thou remain here alone ? I remain here alone. Do you intrust your 
secret to me ? I intrust it to you. To whom does the lieutenant in- 
trust his secret ? He intrusts it to the officers. Does he intrust it to 
them ? He intrusts it to them. Do they intrust it to us ? They 
intrust it to you. t)o you admire the officer of whom we speak ? 
Yes, sir ; and we admire the traveler of whom you speak. Does the 
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tailor admire this fine cloth ? He admires that fine cloth and that 
fine thread. Do the soldiers admire the officer's judgment ? They 
admire his judgment and his wit. 

Are you counting your money ? I am counting it. Do the coun- 
trymen count their chickens ? They do not count them yet (encore.) 
Do you intend to depart, to-day ? No, sir ; I intend to depart to- 
morrow. Dost thou intend to be at home to-morrow ? I intend to 
be there to-morrow. Wh*y do you take off your coat ? I take it off 
because I am warm. Why does the hatter take off his hat ? He 
takes it off to lieutenant Peter. „ Do the w6rkmen take off their shoes ? 
They take them off. Do you take away all those papers ? No, sir ; 
I leave them here. Do you take away your books ? We take them 
away. Are you willing (voulez^xms) to show your secret note ? I am 
not willing to show it. Does . the hatter wish to buy some green 
thread ? He wishes to buy some green thread and some green cloth. 
Do the Italians depart to-day ? . They depart to-day, and we intend 
to depart to-morrow. 

Of whose wit do you doubt ? I doubt of the hatter's. Are you 
acquainted with him of whom we speak ? I am acquainted with him 
of whom you speak. Do you love to listen to the musicians of whom 
we speak ? I love to listen to the musicians of whom you speak T Do 
you take away thattff which the child is afraid ? I take it away.. Do 
you admire the garden of which we speak ? I admire the one of 
which you speak, and I admire those of which they -speak. Does the 
rich man intrust his money to out care ? He does not intrust it to 
our care. Do you admire the children of whom I speak ? I admire 
those of whom you speak. Do you wish to buy an Italian dictionary ? 
T wish to buy an Italian dictionary and a German dictionary. 



99. VINGT-NEUVE&ME LEgON. 

PARTITIVE NOUNS, WITH PAS OR POINT INTERROGATIVB. 

To feel, $meU, perceive, Sentir, (varied like tortir, Less. 21,) 

The blow. The thwider, Le coup. Le tonnerre, 
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The clap of thunder, 

All, quite, (adverb,) 

All alone, quite alone. The nest, 

The hcle. Salted,*alt, 

Square. Round, 

Fat. Lean, 

Too, too much. Also, 

Instantly, forthwith. When, 

Does it rain ? It rains, 

The inkstand, 

Do you feel the clap of thunder ? 

I feel it, 

Do they feel the cold ? 

They feel it, and he feels it also, 

Do you leave that child all alone ? 

I leave him all alone, 

The bird is in his nest, 

The rats make holes in the floor, 

Does he wish for salt beef? 

He wishes for some, 

Dost thou wish for some fat beef or some 

lean? 
I wish for some lean, ' 
I like to feel the wind when it rains, 
Do 1 not intrust too much money to that 

man? 
Tou trust too much to him, 
When do you intend to depart ? 
I intend to depart forthwith, 
Have you the square inkstand and the 

round one? 
No, sir ; I have only the round one, 



Le coup de tonnerre, 

Tout, 

Tout seul. Le fiid. 

Le trou. Sale, 

Carre. Rond, 

Oras. Maigre, 

Trop, (de before the noun.) Aussi, 

Tout de suite. Quand, 

Pleut-il ? II pleut, 

L' encrier, 

Est-ce que vous sentez le ooup da ton- 
nerre? 

Je le sens, 

Est-ce qu' ils sentent le froid ? 

Us le sentent, et il le sent aussi, 

Est-ce que vous laissez oet enfant tout 
seul? 

Je le laisse tout seul, 

L' oiseau est dans son nid, 

Les rats font des trous au plancher, 

Est-ce qu' il veut du boeuf sale ? 

H en veut, 

Est-ce que tu veux du boeuf gras on du 
maigre? 

J' en veux du maigre, 

J' aime a sentir le vent quand il pleut, 

Est-ce que je ne confie pas trop d* argent 
a cet homme ? 

Vous lui en confiez trop, 

Quand est-ce que vous pensez partirf 

Je pense partir tout de suite, 

Avez-vous 1' encrier carre et le rond ? 
Non, M 5 je n' ai que le rond. 



Remark 1. We have seen Less. 22, that affirmative partitives take de with the article ; neg- 
ative partitives, de without the article. Let the learner particularly note further, that the 
form of expression, especially in interrogations, is often negative when the meaning is affirma- 
tive, and that in such cases the partitive takes de with the article. 

Why is that rich man sad ? has he not Pourquoi cet homme riche est-il triste ? 

friends and money ? n* a-t-il pas des amis et de l r argent ? 

Why is that poor boy hungry and cold ? Pourquoi ce pauvre garcon a-t-il faim et 

has he no friends? froid? n' a-t-il point d' amis ? 
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In the former of these sentence! de» is used because the speaker means to imply no doubt 
of the rich man's having friends ; in the latter d' is used because the speaker does doubt, and 
inquires simply if the boy has no friends. 

Remark 2. In sentences like the former (where no doubt is implied) pas must always be 
used and never point; in such as the latter, usage authorizes both, though point would seem 
nreferable as excluding all ambiguity. Observing this distinction, in such phrases pa* would 
always be used with de and the article, point with de alone. 

Vous etes riches: n'avez-vous pas de 
You are rich j nave you not money ? ,, _ r _ ent « 

That poor man has need of bread ; has Ge pauvre homme a besoin de pain ; n' a* 
he no money ? t-il point d' argent ? 

Do you feel the cold of this climate ? We feel it much. Dost 
thou feel the cold of this climate ? I feel it a little. Why are you 
afraid ? I am afraid because I feel the clap of thunder. Do you like 
to feel the fresh air when it rains ? I like to feel it when it rains. 
Do you go out when it rains ? No, sir ; I never go out when it rains. 
Does it not rain ? It does not rain. Does the Spaniard feel the cold 
of this climate ? He feels it much. Where do those birds make their 
nest ? They make their nest in a hole. Is the bird in his hole ? He 
is there. . Do you wish for some salt fish or some fresh ? I wish for 
some salt. Is that garden square or round ? It is square. Do yoa 
wish for some fat beef and some lean ? No, sir ; I wish only some 
fat. Does the musician wish only for the lean ? He wishes only for 
the lean, and that officer wishes only for the fat. - — ~i 

Do you depart to-day ? We depart forthwith, and the Frenchman de- 
parts also. Dost thou depart instantly ? No, sir ; I intend to depart 
to-morrow. Does the Englishman speak Italian? He speaks it 
easily. Does the Italian speak English easily ? No, sir ; he seeks to 
speak it, but he does not speak it easily. Do I not intrust too much 
money to that stranger ? You intrust too much to him. Do I intrust 
too much to those workmen also ? You intrust too much to them 
also. Have you only the glass inkstand ? I have only the glass one. 
Have you not the square inkstand ? No, sir ; I have only the round 
one. Does the traveler intrust his money to our care ? He does not 
intrust it to our care ; he intrusts it to the care of the merchant. Do 
the masters leave the-scholars all alone ? They do not leave them all 
alone. Are you going any where this morning ? I am going to the 
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market forthwith. Do you forget the name of that blind man ? I 
forget his name. Does he go any where to-day ? He goes no where. 

Where does the sailor go ? He goes every where. To which ^ 
market do you go ? I go to the new market. To which one does 
the general go ? He goes to no one. To which ones do the work- 
men go? They go to none. Is not every body acquainted with 
captain Charles ? .Every body is acquainted with him. Is that child 
afraid of the dogs of which we speak ? He is not afraid of those of 
which we speak ; he is afraid of the one of which his brother is afraid. 
Do vou take away that of which he is afraid ? I take it away. 



30. TRENTlfcME LEgON. 

VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

TO SEE, VOIR, (ISBBOULAE,) 

Jevois, tavoia^ ilvoit, nousvoyon*, vous voyez, iUvoient, 

I see, thouseest, he sees, we see. you see, they set. 

Bitter. Narrow, tight, Amer. fatroit, 

Wide, broad. High, Large. Haut, 

Long. The road, Long. Le ckemin, 

The drawer. A piece, bit, Le tiroir. Un moreeau, 

Good fortune, good luck, Le bonheur, 

Bad fortune, bad luck. The storm, Le malheur. L' orage, 

Thick. The thick storm, fcpais. L' orage epais, 

The forehead. The eye, eyes, "Le front. L* ail, yeux, (plural,) 

The arm. The foot, Le bras. Le pied, 

The hair, (a single one,) Le cheveu (singular,) les chcveux (plu.,) 

Bald, Chauve, 

Does he who speaks much speak well ? Celui qui parle beaucoup parle-t-il bien ? 

He who speaks much does not always Celui qui parle beaucoup ne parle pas 

speak well, toujours bien, 

, , , . _ " „ Celui qui est pauvre est-il toujours hon- 

U he who is poor always honest ? "t ? 

He who is poor is often honest, Celui qui est pauvre est souvent honnele, 

His arm is long, H a le bras long. 

Remark 1. The article le is to be preferred to the possessive adjectives won, son, votre, etc. 
when the possessor is otherwise sufficiently denoted. Note also the use of the verb to h 
instead of to be, in such French phrases, , 
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Is not that man's forehead high ? Cet homme n' a-t-il pas le front haut f 

It is high and broad, H V a haut et large, 

Are not his feet small ? N' a-t-il pas les pieds petits ? 

They are very small, II les a tres-petite, 

Is not his hair black ? N> a-t-il pas les cheveux noirs ? 

His hair is black and his eyes blue, H a les cheveux noirs et les yeux bleus, 

His nose is small, H a le nez petit, 

He is bald, he has not a hair, II est chauve, il n' a pas un cheveu, 

This wine is bitter, Ce vin est amer, 

This road is broad, and that one is nar- Ce chemin-oi est large, et celui-la est 

row, etroit, 

Do you put something in that drawer ? Mettez-vous quelque chose dans ce tiroir ? 

I put nothing there, Je n J y mets rien, 

Do you put some pieces of cloth in it ? T mettez-vous des morceaux de drap ? 

I put some there, J' y en mets, 

Do you see that thick storm ? Voyez-vous cet orage epais ? 

I see it, Je le vois, 

That man has much good fortune and Cet homme a beaucoup de bonheur et 

little bad fortune, peu de malheur. 

Why is that child afraid ? He is afraid "because he sees the dogs. 
Does he see those of which he is afraid? He sees them. Do 
you wish to see the man of whom we speak ? I wish to see him 
(the one) of whom you speak. Do you see the handsome birds of 
which we speak? We see them. Whom dost thou see? I see 
the man whom you take to the market (See Less. 21, Rem. 3.) Do 
you see the one whose hair is white ? I see him. What do those 
dogs see ? They see the birds. Do they see those which we see ? No, 
sir ; they see only those which see them. Do you wish for this wine ? 
No, sir; it is bitter. Is this** fruit bitter? It is very bitter. Is not 
that coat tight ? It is very tight, but these pantaloons are wide. Are 
you acquainted with that man whose nose is long and whose forehead 
is high ? I am acquainted with him. Are not his eyes blue and his 
hair black ? His eyes are blue, but he has no hair ; he is bald. 

Is not that servant's arm long ? His arm is long and his foot large. 
Is not that road too narrow ? Yes, sir ; this one is too narrow but 
that one is very broad. Do you fill your drawer with linen ? I fill 
it with it. Do you not put some pieces of cake in your drawer ? I 
put some in it. Is not that old man bald ? He is bald and blind of 
one eye. Are not his feet large ? His feet are large and his foreherfd 
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is high. Why are those birds afraid ? They are afraid because they 
see that thick storm. Do you see that thick storm ? We see it. Do 
you speak of the bad fortune of the general ? No, sir ; we speak of 
his good fortune. Has he not much bad fortune ? No, sir ; he has 
much good fortune. Do you perceive the clap of thunder ? I per- 
ceive it. Does the bird make his nest in that hole ? He makes it 
there. 

Does the servant put salt beef in that barrel ? He puts some there. 
Have you need of that inkstand? I have need of it. Are you not 
warm ? I am very warm. What is the matter with that workman ? 
He is sleepy. Is the scholar right or wrong ? He is right ; he is not 
wrong. Do you doubt of my judgment or of his ? I doubt of his. 
Does he doubt of mine pr of yours ? He' doubts of ours. Do the 
officers doubt of my wit or of yours ? They doubt of yours and of 
ours. Whose horses have you? I have mine. Whose has your 
cousin ? He has his. Whose have the soldiers ? They have theirs. 
Whose has the hatter ? He has ours. Do you show me your secret 
notes ? I do not show them to you. Do you show them to your 
friend ? I show them to him. Is he who thinks much right ? He 
who thinks much is right, and he who speaks much is wrong. Is he 
who studies much a good scholar ? He who studies much is a good 



31. TRENTE ET UNlfeME LECJON. 

FEMININE GENDER. 

La, (feminine of le,) P before vowel or a 
The > silent k, plural les, 

The woman, wife* The women, wives, La femme. le&femmes, 
The water, V eau. 

Articles and adjectives agree in gender with their nouns. 

A, one. A lady, Une (feminine of un.) Une dame, 

A young lady, Une demoiselle, 

Madam, mistrens, Mrs., Madam*, (plural,) mesdames, 
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Miss, 
She, it, 
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Mademoiselle, (plural,) mesdcmoiseUes, 
Elle, (feminine of i7.) 



As the French have no neuter gender, elle applies to all nouns not masculine. 



They, 
Her, it, 

My, 
Thy, 

His, her, its, 
This, that, 

This letter, my letter, 
" This table, thy table, 
That chair, his chair, 
That pen, her pen, 
Mine, (feminine,) 
Thine, (feminine,) 
His, hers, (feminine,) 
Ours, (feminine,) 
Yours, (feminine,) 
Theirs, (feminine,) 

Are you acquainted with that woman ? 
I am acquainted with her, 
Has she her pen ? 
She has it not, 
Has she thine or mine ? 
She has yours, 

Does that lady wish for my chair ? 
She wishes for it, 
Is this letter hers ? 
It is not hers, 
Are these chairs theirs ? 
They are theirs, 
Does the young lady wish to see thy 

letter? 
She wishes to see it, 
Do those ladies put their books on the 

table? 
They put them there, 
Are you acquainted with Miss A. ? 
I am acquainted with her, 
Madam, do you wish for this chair ? 
'No, sir ; I do not wish for yours, I wish 

for his, 



Elles, (feminine of Us,) 

La, (fem. of le) V bef. vowel or silent A, 

Ma, (feminine of mon,) plural mes, 

Ta, (feminine of ton,) plural tes, 

Sa, (feminine of son,) plural ses, 

Cette, (feminine of ce,) plural ces, 

Cette lettre, ma lettre, 

Cette table, ta table, 

Cette chaise, sa chaise, 

Cette plume, sa plume, 

La mienne, (plural,) les miennes, 

La tienne, (plural,) les tiennes, 

La sienne, (plural,) les siennes, 

La notre, (plural,) les notres, 

La votre, (plural,) les votres, 

La leur, (plural,) les leurs, 

Connaissez-vous cette femme ? 

Je la connais, 

A-t-elle sa plume ? 

Elle ne 1' a pas, 

A-t-elle la tienne ou la mienne ? 

Elle a la votre, 

Cette dame veut-elle ma chaise ? 

Elle la veut, 

Cette lettre est-elle la sienne ? 

Elle n' est pas la sienne, 

Ces chaises sont-elles les leurs ? 

Elles sont les leurs, 

La demoiselle veut-elle voir ta lettre ? 

Elle veut la voir, 

Ces dames mettent-elles leurs livres sur 

la table ? 
Elles les y mettent, 
Connaissez-vous mademoiselle A. ? 
Je la connais, 

Madame, voulez-vous cette chaise-oi ? 
Non, M. j je ne veux pas la v6tre, je veux 

la sienne, 
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_, _ , ,. m Lea plumes de qui ces demoiselles ont* 

Whose pens have those young ladies ? ,, ? 

Have they thine or mine ? Ont-elles les tiennes ou les miennes f 

They have neither thine nor mine ; they Ellee n' ont ni les miennes niles tiennes ; 
have only theirs, elles n' ont que les leurs. 

What does that woman buy ? She buys achair and a table. Is 
this chair hers ? No, madam ; it is burs. Is that table hers ? It is 
hers. What do you give to those ladies ? I give them some letters. 
Do you give them yours ? No, miss ; I give, them theirs. Do you 
carry the letter to that young lady ? No, madam ; I carry it to that 
woman. Has that young lady thy pen or mine ? She has neither 
thine nor mine ; she has hers. Have you not my pen ? I have it 
Does that woman wish for a chair ? She wishes for a chair and a 
table. Hast thou not my letter ? I have thy letter and thy pen. 
Has that lady her pen or ours ? She has oure. Have the young 
ladies their pens ? They have theirs. What does that lady wish for ? 
She wishes for some water. Do you wish for some water also ? I do 
not wish for any (of it.) 

Is not that man's nose red ? [Rem. Leas. 30.) His nose is red, and 
his hair is red also. Is not his forehead high ? His forehead is high 
and broad. That man is handsome, but is not his nose too small ? 
"His nose is too small and his feet too large. Is not his arm very long ? 
His arm is very long. Do you wish for a piece of roast beef? No, 
sir ; I thank you. What does tha£ young lady wish for ? She wishes 
for a piece of that cake. Do you put your inkstand in the drawer ? 
I put my inkstand in the drawer, and I put my letters and my notes 
there also. Is not this road too narrow ? This road is too narrow, but 
that one is very wide. Has not this poor woman much bad fortune ? 
She has much bad fortune, but madam B. has much good fortune. 

Do you give the Italians some books ? I give them some. Do 
you like to feel the fresh air ? I like to feel it. Do you like the air in 
the evening ? I like it in the morning and in the evening. Do you 
like cold weather ? (See Less. 20, Bern. 4.) I do not like cold weather. 
Do you like warm weather ? I like neither cold weather nor warm 
weather. Does the Englishman dwell in this country ? He dwells 
here. Does he like the climate of this country ? He likes this coun- 
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try and climate. Are the children already hungry ? They are not 
yet hungry. Are they already thirsty ? They are not yet thirsty. 
Are those fish still alive ? No, sir ; they are dead. 



39. TRENTE-DEUXlfeME LEQON. 

FEMININE GENDER. 

To DRINK, BOIRE, (Irregular,) 

Je bote, tu boia y il boit, nous buvons, voua buvez, ils boivent, 

I drink, thou drinkest, he drinks, we drink, you drink, they drink. 

My mother. Thy sister. Ma mere. Ta sceur, 

Her maid-servant. The widow, Sa servante. La veuve, 

A candle, Une chandelle, 

She, the one, her, (before de or a relative,) Cells, (feminine of celui,) plural, ceUes, 

Whose pen do you look for ? La plume de qui cherchez-vous ? 

I look for the young lady's, Je cherche celle de la demoiselle, 

Whose do you look for ? Cello de qui cherchez-vous ? 

I look for mine, Je cherche la mienne, 

Whose ? the one of whom ? (without a 

> Celle de qui ? (plural,) celles de qui ? 

mmmm , . .„, Celle-ci, (feminine of celui-ci.) celles- 

Thts, this one, the latter. These, etc., ^ / lural \ 

Celle-ld, (feminine of celui-ld y ) celles- 
That, that one, the former. Those, etc., M (plural,) 

The one which or who, Celle qui, (plural,) celles qui, 

The one which or whom, Celle que, (plural,) celles que. 

We have seen (Less. 21, Rem. 3,) that qui is the subject and que the object of the following 
verb. 

I know the lady who knows you, Je connais la dame qui vous connait, 

I know, the one (her) whom you know, Je connais celle que vous connaissez, 

I know those who know you, Je connais celles qui vous connaissent, 

I know those whom you know, Je connais celles que vous connaissez, 

She drinks the water which is here, Elle boit V eau qui est ici, 

She drinks the water which you give her, Elle boit 1' eau que vous lui donnez, 

Does she drink this or that ? Boit-elle celle-ci ou celle-lA ? 

She drinks the former, Elle boit celle-la, 

To her, Lui, d elle. 

Her the object of a preposition is elle ; to her the indirect object of a verb Is lui. 
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He goes to her house, H va chez elle, 

He speaks to her, Qjni parle, 

What or which, (with a noun,) Quelle, (feminine of quel,) plural, quelle 8, 

Which or which one, Laquelle, (fern, of lequel,) plu. leaqtullee, 

Of which, De laquelle, (plural,) desquelles, 

To which, w$ laquelle, (plural,) auxquelles, 

To light, kindle, Allumer, 

What candle do you light ? Quelle ehandclle allumez-voua ? 

I light the lady's, J' allume celle de la dame, 

Which one does the maid-servant light ? Laquelle la servante allume~t-elle T 

She lights my mother's, Elle allume celle de ma mere, 

Of which one have you need ? De laquelle avez-vous hesoin ? 

I have need of this one, J' ai besom de celle-ci, 

I speak to this young lady j to which one Je parle a cette demoiselle; a laquelle 

do you speak ? parlez-vous ? 

I speak to her of whom you speak, Je parle a celle dont vous parlez. 

Rule. Masculine adjectives ending in e mute are the 
same in the feminine. Those which do not end in e mute 
annex one to form the feminine. Those in el, eil, ien, on, 
and et double their final consonant before the e mute. Those 
also in / have their feminine in ve ; and those in x in se, as : 

The poor man, the poor woman, Le pauvre homme, la pauvre femme, 

My little brother, my little sister, Mon petit frere, ma petite sceur. 

The plural of feminities is formed by annexing an s ; there is no exception to this. 

The large beds, the large tables, Les grands lits, les grandee tables, 

The good sons, the good daughters, 

. ; Les bona file, les bonnes fillet, 

A new carpet, some new chairs, XJn tapis neuf, des chaises neuves, 

He is happy, she is happy, H est heureux, elle est heureuse, 

Unhappy, Malheureux, (m.) malheureuse, (f.) 

Adjectives differing from the above rules will be noted as they are given in the foliowing 
lessons. 

Who lights the candle ? The maid lights it. Whose candle does 
she light ? She lights my mother's. Whose do you light ? I light 
my sister's. Does your mother drink water or tea ? She often drinks 
water. Do you drink coffee in the morning ? I drink coffee in the 
morning and tea in t the evening. Do your sisters drink tea ? No, 

8 
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madam ; they drink only water. What does that widow wish to buy ? 
She wishes to buy some tables. Does she wish to buy these tables or 
those ? She wishes to buy these and those. Is the widow acquainted 
with thy mother ? She is acquainted with my mother and sister. 
(See Less. 20, Hem. 2.) Are your mother and sister going to her 
house ? They are going there. Is that child the » daughter of the 
rich widow ? No, miss ; she is the daughter of the poor woman. 
"What is the maid-servant looking for ? She is looking for a pen- 
How many maid-servants has that widow ? She has three. 

Does that little girl wish to light her candle ? She wishes to light 
it. What candle does she light ? She lights hers. Do you light 
this one or that one ? I light both. Which ones do the servants 
light ? They light the large ones'. Are not the daughters of Mrs. 
C. very good daughters ? They are very good. Has not that woman 
some new tables ? She has some new tables and some new chairs. 
Is not that young lady happy ? She is very happy because she is 
very good. Do you carry the letter to that young lady ? I carry it 
to her. Do you carry it to the one whom I am acquainted with ? 
No, miss ; I carry it to her (the one) who is acquainted with my sis- 
ter. How many sons has thy uncle ? He has two sons and one 
daughter. 

Why is that man's nose red ? His nose is red because he drinks 
too much wine. Do you choose the live fish or the dead ones ? I 
choose the live. Do you drink chocolate or water ? We drink water. 
Do you like chocolate ? I like it sometimes. Do you like fruit raw or 
cooked ? I like it raw. What do you pick up ? I pick up these 
bank-bills, and I put them in my pocket-book. Is not this beef raw ? 
No, sir ; it is not raw, but it is rare. Do you wish to buy some mat- 
resses ? I wish to buy some matresses and some candles. Why is 
the Englishman sad ? He is sad because he has no money. Does he 
speak German badly? He speaks it very badly. Does he speak 
Spanish badly ? No, sir ; he speaks it well. 
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33. TRENTE-TROISlfcME LE^ON. 



FEMININE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 



Remark 1. Many substantives in French form the feminine in the same manner as adjec- 
tives, thus : 



A friend, 
A cousin, 
A cook, 



MASCULINE, 

Un ami, 
Un cousin, 
Un cuisinier, 



FEMININE, 

une amie, 
une cousins, 
une cuirinitre. 



Remark 2. When the masculine ends in er the feminine takes the grave accent on the 
penultimate e. 



A scholar, 






Un ecolier, 


tine ecoliire, 


A stranger, 
A merchant, 






Un etranger, 
Un marchand, 


une etrangere, 
une marchande, 


A musician, 

A relation, 

A countryman, a country- 

A neighbor, 


•woman, 


Un musicien, • 
Un parent, 
Un paysan, 
Un voisin, 


une musicienne, 
une parente, 
une paysanne, 
une voisine. 


Je lis, 
I read, 


TO READ, 

tu lis, 

thou readiest, 


il lit, 
he reads, 


LIRE, (Irregular,) 
nous lisons, votes lisez, ils listnt, 
we read, you read, they read. 


J 1 icris, 
I write, 


TO WRITE 
tu ieris, 
thou writest, 


U tcrit, 
he writes, 


ECRIRE, (Irregular,) 
nous ierivons, vous icrivez, its ierivent 
we write, you write, they write. 



The hand. The mouth. 



La main. La bouche. 



The following adjectives form the feminine irregularly. 



Old, 

Handsome, 

White, 

Fresh, cool, * 

To tc Jfc/br, expect. To lose, 

To hear, to understand. To translate) Entendre. Traduire. 



Vieux, (feminine,) vieille, 
Beau, (feminine,) belle, 
Blanc, (feminine) blanche, 
Frais, (feminine) fraiche, 
- A ttendre. Perdre, 



Verbs in uire, let it be borne in mind, are varied like conduire, Less. 25. 



The noise, 

The return, 

The honor, 

Do you like to read and to write? 



Le bruit, 

Le retour, 

L' honneur, 

Aimez-vous a lire et a ecrire 1 
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Rdiau 3. A is to be repeated before every infinitive depending ou the same verb orphraw, 

I like to read, write and study, J' aime a lire a ecrire, et a etudier, 

Do you read the letter which I write ? Iisez-vous la lettre que j» ecris ? 

I read the letter which you write, Je lis la lettre que vous ecrivez, 

That country-woman is waiting the re- Cette paysanne attend le retour de sa 

turn of her relation, parente, 

Is that handsome lady the friend of your Cette belle dame est-elle V amie de votre 

sister? soeur? 

No, miss ; she is her cousin, Non, Mademoiselle ; elle est sa cousine, 

Her hand is white, and her mouth pretty, Elle a la main blanche et la bouche belle, 

What does that old widow wish for ? Que veut cette vieille veuve ? 

She wishes for some fresh water, Elle veut de 1' eau fraiche, 

Do you not lose your money ? No perdez-vous pas votre argent? 

I do not lose it, Je ne le perds pas, 

What noise do you hear ? Quel bruit entendez-vous ? 

I hear the noise of the thunder, J' entends le bruit du tonnerre, 

__ , Ces ecolieres traduisent des livres fran- 

Those scholars translate French books, 

1 c,ais. 

Does the cook write a letter to her neighbor ? She writes one (of 
them) to her. Does the stranger lose much money ? She loses much 
(of it.) Does the musician translate Spanish ? She translates it very 
easily. Does the merchant buy the countrywoman's fruit? She 
buys it. Does your friend translate German easily ? She translates it 
easily. Do you read all that which (tout ce que) that scholar writes ? 
I read all that she writes. Does that old lady read all that her daugh- 
ters write ? She reads all that they write. Is not that young widow 
very tall (grande ?) She is very tall and very handsome. Is not her 
hand very white ? Her hand is very white and her mouth pretty. 
Are you waiting for the return of your cousin? No, sir ; she is wait- 
ing for my return. Whom are your sisters waiting for ? They are 
waiting for my mother. Are you waiting for your sisters ? I am 
waiting for them. 

Is the cook waiting for some one ? She is waiting for the maicl. 
How many daughters has that old lady ? She has only one. Is she 
handsome ? She is handsome, but her mouth is too large, and her 
hands are too large. What does that stranger wiBh ? She wishes for a 
pen and a candle. What does that wicked man lose ? He loses his 
money and his friends. Do the wicked always lose their 'friends ! 
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They always lose them. I often lose my umbrella ; do you often lose 
yours ? We often lose them. Why is your relation afraid ? She is 
afraid because she hears the noise of the storm. Do you hear it ? I 
bear it. Do you hear the claps of thunder ? I hear them. Why 
are your pretty neighbors afraid ? They are afraid because they hear 
the noise of the storm. How many maid-servants has that merchant- 
woman ? She has three. Do you hear that noise which we hear ? 
We hear that which you hear. 

Do you doubt of the honor of him of whom I speak? I doubt of 
it. Do you doubt of his honor or of his wit ? I doubt of his honor. 
What do those musicians gather up ? They gather up all their papers. 
Do you not break your glass inkstands ? I do not break them. Is that 
glass empty or full ? It is empty. With what do you fill that empty 
glass ? I fill it with cool water. Does the maid fill the glass with 
vinegar? No, sir; she fills it with cool wine. Of whom do you 
speak ? I speak of the stranger. Of which one do you speak ? I 
speak of the musician whose hand is small and whose mouth is hand- 
some. Of which one does your handsome neighbor speak? She 
speaks of the old one. Of what does that scholar speak ? She speaks 
of the return of her mother. 



34. TRENTE-QUATRlfeME LEgON. 

TERMINATIONS OF THE FUTURE TENSE, ETC. 

The future tense of avoir and ftre has the following forms. 

J^aurai^ tu auras, ilaura, nousaurons^ vousaurez, ilsauront, 

I shall have, thou wilt have, he will have, we shall have, you will have, they will have. 

Je serai, tu seras, il sera, nous serons, vous serez, ils seront, 

I shall be, thou wilt be, he will be, we shall be, you will be, they will be. 

The future always has the terminations as above, viz : 

RAI, RAS, RA, RONS, REZ, RONT. 

Remark 1. Ma, ta, sa become mon, ton, son, before a vowel or a silent A. 

My friend, thy friend, her Mend, Mon amie, ton amie, son amie, 

The day after to-morrow, Apres-demain, 

8* 
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This week. Next, Cette semaine. Prochain, 

Next week, La semaine prochaine, 

Next month, Le mois prochain, 

The city, town, in town. The country, La ville, en ville. La campagne, 

In the country, to 'the country, A la campagne, 

TO SAY, TELL, DIRE, (Irregular,) 

Jedis, tudis, Udit, nousdisons, -vousdites % Usdisent, 

I say, * thou sayest, he says, we say, you say, they say. 



TO KNOW, TO KNOW HOW, 
Je sais, tu sais, il sait, 

I know, thouknowest, he knows, 

Perfectly. Intimately, 

That (conjunction,) On it, thereon, 

Under it, thereunder, 

When will you have your money ? 

I shall have it to-morrow, 

When will you have your new pen- 
knives? 

We shall have them the day after to- 
morrow, 

When will your pretty neighbor be at 
home? 

She will be there next week, 

Where will the general be next month ? 

He will be in town, 

Where will his sons be ? 

They will be there also, 

Where wilt thou be ? 

I shall be in the country, 

Do you know the French ? 

I know it perfectly, 

What does the merchant's son say ? 

He says that it rains, 

What do you say ? 

I say that I am intimately acquainted 
with the captain's son, 

What does he like to do ? 

He likes to do nothing, 

I wish not to go to the store, 



6AVOIR, (Irregular,) 
runts savons, vous savez, Us savent, 
we know, you know, they know. 

Parfaitement. Intimcment, 
Que. De§8U8, 

De880U8, 

Quand aurez-vous votre argent? 
Je V aurai demain, 

Quand aurez-vous vos canhs neufs ? 

Nous les aurons apres-demain, 

Quand votre jolie voisine sera-t-elle chez 

elle? 
Elle y sera la semaine prochaine, 
Le general ou sera-t-il le mois prochain ? 
H sera en ville, 
Ses fils ou seront-ils ? 
Ss y seront aussi, 
Ou est-ce que tu seras ? 
Je serai a la campagne, 
Est-ce que vous savez le francaia ? 
Je le sais parfaitement, 
Le fils du marchand que dit-il ? 
II dit qu' il pleut, 
Qu' est-ce que vous dites ? 
Je dis que je connais intimement le fib 

du capitaine, 
Qu' est-ce qu' il aime a feire ? 
II aime a ne rien faire. 
Je veux ne pas aller au magasin, 



Remark 2. When the negative belongs particularly to the infinitive, the ne and other 
part (pas, rien, jamais, etc.,) are both placed before it as in these two last phrases 
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Do yon look for your pen on the table Cherchez-voua votre plume rar la table 

or tinder it ? ou dessous ? 

I look for it on it and under it, Je la oherche dessus et dessous. 

Will not the cook be happy when she. shall have those large fish ? 
She will be very happy. Will not the daughter be happy when she 
shall be at (chez) her mother's ? Yes, madam ; and my cousin will 
be happy when she shall be at her relation's. What does that scholar 
like to study ? She likes to study nothing. What does she like to 
do ? She likes to do nothing. When will you be at home ? I shall 
be at home the day after to-morrow. Where will you be next month ? 
I shall be at Boston (a Boston.) Will you have your money when 
we shall have ours ? I do not know when you will have your money, 
but we shall have ours the day after to-morrow. When will the 
musicians have theirs ? They will have theirs next week. Will you 
be in the city next month ? We shall be in the city, but our relations 
will be in the country. 

Do you know what that old lady says ? She says that her son is a 
good scholar, and that he knows the French perfectly. Are you 
intimately acquainted with her son? I am intimately acquainted 
with him. Do you say the same that she says of her son ? I say 
that he knows the French perfectly, and that he knows the Spanish 
perfectly also. When wilt thou be in the country ? I shall be in 
the country next week. Do you put your umbrella on the table or 
under it ? I put it on it. Do you put your hat on it or under it ? 
I put it on it. Do you thank that lady for the honor which she does 
you ? I thank her for it. Does the stranger thank you for your 
service ? She thanks me for it. Are you pleased with (content de) 
the service of your servant ? I am well (bien) pleased with it. (See 
Less. 24, Rem. 2.) Of whose courage do you doubt ? I doubt of 
the musician's courage. 

Are that child's hands clean ? No, sir ; his mouth is clean, but his 
hands are dirty. Are not his little sister's hands clean ? They are 
clean and very white. Is this handkerchief dirty ? It is dirty. Are 
not that little girl's hands dirty ? No, madam ; they are clean and 
very white. Does that man give you some cool water ? He gives us 
some. Does he give you some? He gives me some. Who has care 
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of the store ? The clerk has care of it. Does he give the tailors 
some fine thread ? He gives them some. Do they not give him 
some fine cloth ? They give him some. Do they give him the gray . 
cloth or the green ? They give him the gray. 



35. raENTE-CINQUlftME LEgON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC. 

To beat, . Battre, (varied like mettre. Less. 26.) 

TO TAKE, PRENDRE, (Infinitive,) 

Jeprends, tuprends, ilprend, nousprenons, vousprenez, ilsprennent, 

I take, thou takest, he takes, we take, you take, they take, 

Apprendre, (d before the infinitive,) (va- 
To learn. . ■, , * 

' ned as prendre,) 

The tongue, language, La langue, 

To recognize, Reconnoitre, (varied as connaitre,) 

English. French, Anglais. Francais, 

Spanish. Italian, m Espagnol. Italien, 

German. The latin, latin, Allemand. Le latin, latin, 

The greek, greek, Le grec, grec, (feminine,) grecque, 

The tool. To sell, V outil, (masculine.) Vendre, 

The credit . The profit, Le cridit. Le profit, 

A slate. A lamp, TJne ardoise. TJne lampe. 

The future of offer, to go, has the following form. 

J % irai, tu iras, il ira, nous irons, vous irez. Us iront % 

I shall go, thou wilt go, he will go, we shall go, you will go, they will go 

Will you go to the city to-morrow ? Irez-vous a la ville demain ? 

No, madam : I shall go there the day , _ , _ 

a. . _^ • Non, Madame; l'lrai apres-demain. 

after to-morrow^ ' ' J r 

Remark 1. Y is always omitted before the future of offer for euphony. 

Will you go to New York next month ? Irez-vous a New-York le mois prochain ? 

I shall not go there, but my brother will 

Je n' irai pas. mais mon frere ira. 

The use and omission of d before the infinitive is seen in the following examples. 

Do you learn to read the French Ian- Apprenez-vous a lire la langue fran- 
guage ? caise ? 
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I learn to read it, J' apprends a la lire, 

Do you wish to read the Spanish Ian- __ , ,. , , 

^^ « Voulez-vous lire la langue espagnole 7 

guage i 

I stay to read the English book, Je reste a lire le livre anglais, 

I know how to read the Italian book, Je sais lire le livre italien, 

He seeks to read the German book, II cherche a lire le livre afleinand, 

He intends to read the Latin book, II oompte lire le livre latin, 

We learn to read the Greek book, Nous apprenons a lire le livre greo, 

We are going to read the Greek language, Nous allons lire la langne grecque, 

Do you beat that dog ? Eet-ce que vous battez ce chien ? 

I beat him, Je le bats, 

Who beats the boy ? Qui est-ce qui bat le garcon ? 

The workman beats him because he L' ouvrier le bat parce qu' il prend ses 

. takes his tools, outils, 

Est-ce que vous reconnaissez votre viefl 
Do you recognize your old friend ? ^. « 

I recognize him, Je le reconnais, 

Does the grocer sell sugar ? Est-co que P epicier vend du sucre ? 

He sells some, H en vend, * 

What do you sell ? Qu' est-ce que vous vendez ? 

I sell my slate and my lamp, Je vends mon ardoise et ma lampe, 

Has that grocer credit ? Est-ce que oet epicier a du credit ? 

He has neither credit nor profit, H n> a ni credit ni profit. 

Remark 2. Nouns in an absolute sense after neither, nor, takes neither preposition nor 
article in French. 

He has neither money nor friends, , II n' a ni argent ni amis, 

Est-ce que vous aHumez la ohandelle ou 
Do you light the candle or the lamp ? , , « 

I light neither, Je n' allume ni 1' une ni 1' autre, 

We light both, Nous allumons 1' une et 1' autre. 

Do you beat that dog ? I beat him. Does the countryman beat 
his horse ? He does not beat him. What do those boys beat ? 
They beat the ugly dog. Do you take what I give you ? I take it. 
What do those scholars take ? They take their slates and their books. 
Why do you take your hats ? We take them because we are going 
home. What does that child learn ? He learns to read and write. 
(See Less. 33, Bern. 3.) What do the sons of the countryman learn ? 
They learn to make butter and cheese. What do you learn ? I learn 
to read, write, and speak the French language. What does the son 
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of th$ tailor learn? He learns to make coats and to sell them. 
What do I learn ? You learn the Latin and the Greek. What do 
those workmen sell ? They sell their tools. Do you sell your Spanish 
books ? No, sir ; I sell the English ones. Do you sell the Italian 
and the German ones ? We sell neither. 

Do you recognize that gentleman ? I recognize him. Does he 
recognize you ? He does not recognize me. Do dogs (See Less. 20, 
Rem. 4,) recognize their masters ? They recognize them. Do you 
recognize that horse ? We recognize him. Does the workman 
recognize his tools? He recognizes them. Does that merchant sell 
much? He does not sell much. Has he some profit? He has 
neither profit nor credit. Has the grocer credit ? He has. Havre 
you my (See Less. 34, Bern. 1.) slate ? I have it not. Have you 
my brother's? I have not your brother's. Whose have you? I 
have no one's (celle de personne.) Do you wish for a lamp ? Yes, 
sir ; if you jplease. Do you wish for this one or that one ? I wish 
for neither. Whose do you wish for? I wish for that which (See 
Less. 21, Rem. 3,) is on the table. Do you wish for the one which 
I have ? I do not wish for that which you have ; I wish for the one 
which is here. Whose does your mother wish for ? She wishes for 
the maid's. Whose does your sister wish for ? She wishes for hers. 

Whose horse have you ? I have nobody's. Has not your brother 
somebody's? No, sir; he has nobody's. Whose tools has that 
workman? He has no tools. Has he not somebody's? He has 
nobody's. Where do the servants wash the linen ? They wash it at 
the brook, and dry it in the sun. Is not that linen wet ? It is wet ; 
but the maid dries it before the fire. Is not the wine} in the east ? 
It is not in the east. Is it in the north or in the south ? It is neither 
in the north nor in the south ; it is in the west. Do you come fronl 
the east or from the west ? I come from the west. What is that'? 
This is linen and that is cotton. Why do you put it before the fire ? 
I put it before the fire because it is wet. Has the musician judg- 
ment ? He has neither wit nor judgment. Has he neither mojley 
nor credit ? He has neither. / 
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36. TRENTE-SIXI&ME LEQON. 



PRESENT PERFECT,* OB FAST INDEFINITE. 



To comprehend, 

TO BELIEVE, 



Comprendre, (va. like prendre, Zeat.35.) 



CROIRE, (Invimitivb^ 

Jecrois, tucroia, Ueroit, nous croyons, vouscroyez, itscroient, 

I believe, thou believest, he believes, we believe, you believe, they believe, 



To have the appearance (of) to look % 

You look in good humor, 

Several, many, 

Will it rain ? It will rain, 

Your aunt, 

Your aunt looks in ill-humor, 

That history, story. A kingdom, 

The taste, 

How does thiB cake taste ? 

It tastes good. It tastes bad, 

It tastes of pepper. The minister, 

The king's minister has taste, 

The power, 

Lively, quick, 

Had, 

Been, 



Avoir V air (de,) 

Vous avez 1' air de bonne humeur, 

Plusieurs, 

Pleuvra-t-il ? D pleuvra, 

Votre tante, 

Votre tante a V air de mauvaise humeur, 

Cette histoire. Un royaume, 

Le gout, (de before a noun,) 

Quel gout ce gateau a-t-il ? 

D a bon gout. II a mauvais gout, 

II a gout de poivre. Le ministre, 

Le ministre du roi a du gout, 

Le pouvoir, 

Vif, (masculine,) vive, (feminine,) 

Eu, past participle of avoir, 

Ete, past participle of itre. < 



Remark 1. In French, as in English, the past participle joined to the present tense of the 
verb avoir forms a past tense, called the present perfect, or past indefinite. This 
tense often supplies the place of the imperfect in English ; that is, it is often employed when 
have is not used in the corresponding English. 

INDICATIVE, Past Indefinite. 
Nous avons eu, 
We have had, or we had, 
Vous avez eu, 

You have had, or yon had, 
Us ont eu, 

They have had, or they had. 
Now avons 6tt, 
We have been, or we were, 
Vous avez iU, 



INFINITIVE. 



Avow, to have, 



Eras, to be, 



V ai eu, 
I have had, or I had, 
Tuas eu, 

Thou hast had, or thou hadst, 
Haeu, 

He has had, or he had, 
J> ai tti, 

I have been, or I was, 
Tu as M, 



Thou hast been, or thou wast, 

n a iti, 

He has been, or he was, 



You have been, or you were, 

Rs ont M, 

They have been, or they were, 



Have you had my inkstand ? 
I have had it, 



Avez-vous eu mon encrier ? 
Je V ai eu, 



'4j 
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Rbmark 2. In the order of arrangement, the objective pronouns come before the auxiliary 
in compound tenses; the negation pas or point, aud subjective pronouns occupy the same 
place as in English. 

We have not had your horse, Nous n' avons pas en votre cheval, 

Did they not have him ? Ne P ont-ils pas eu ? 

They did not have him, Ds ne P ont pas eu, 

Have you not been sick ? N' avez-vous pas ete malade? 

I have not been sick, Je n' ai pas ete malade, 

Your aunt has been sick ; have not her Votre tante a ete malade ; ses fillea 

daughters been sick also ? n' ont-elles pas ete malades aussi ? 

They have been sick, Elles ont ete malades, 

Do you comprehend all that history ? Comprenez-vous toute cette histoire ? 
I comprehend it, but I do not believe it, Je la comprends, mais je ne la crois pas, 
Europe comprehends several kingdoms, L' Europe comprend plusieurs royaumes, 
Has the minister power ? Le ministre a-t-il du pouvoir ? 

He has much, H en a beaucoup, 

Do you believe that it will rain ? Croyez-vous qu> il pleuvra ? 

I believe that it will rain, Je crois qu' il pleuvra. 

Do you comprehend all that you read ? I comprehend it. Do the 
children comprehend all that you say to them ? They comprehend it 
and they believe it. Do you comprehend what you study ? We 
comprehend it perfectly. Does the child comprehend it ? He does 
not comprehend it. Does the minister believe all that you tell him ? 
He believes it all. Why does that boy look-in ill-humor ? He looks 
in ill-humor because he does not comprehend what he studies. Does 
not your aunt look in good humor? She looks in good humor. 
Does your aunt believe all that history ? She believes it. Do you 
believe it ? We believe it. How many kingdoms does Europe com- 
prehend ? It comprehends many kingdoms. Does not that lively 
child look in good humor ? He looks in good humor. Is that horse 
. lively ? He is lively and gentle (doux.) 

Have you had my lamp ? No, sir ; we have not had your lamp; 
we have had your candle. Did those children have my slate ? They 
had your slate and your inkstand. Has that merchant had much 
profit ? He has had neither (il n' a eu ni,) profit nor credit Hast 
thou had my Latin book ? I have not had it Have you been sick t 
I have been sick; and my aunt has been sick also. Have your 
brothers been at home this morning ? They have been there, and 
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my sister has been there also. Do you like to read history ? I like 
to read the history of many kingdoms. Do the kings of Europe have 
much power ? They have much power. How many do ten times 
eleven make ? Ten times eleven make a hundred and ten. How 
many do twelve less four make ? Twelve less four make eight. 
How many do eighteen less five make? Eighteen less five make 
thirteen. How many do twenty less six make? Twenty less six 
make fourteen. 

What do you mend ? I mend my chair. What do those shoe- 
makers mend ? They mend my shoes. Does every body know the 
name of the general ? Every body knows his name. Do you always 
put your umbrella in that place? I often put it there. Will 
you go any where to-morrow? I shall not go any where, (nulle 
part ;) I shall be at home. Will that old lady go any where ? She 
will not go any where. Where will those travelers go ? They will 
go every where. Where will you go next month ? We shall go no 
where. Will those sailors go every where ? They will go every 
where. Is not this world beautiful ? It is very beautiful. Do you 
stay in the city to-day ? We stay here. Does your friend remain 
here also ? No, sir ; he will go to the country to-day. 



3T. TRENTE-SEPTlfcME LEQON. 

AGREEMENT 07 FAST PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

My grandfather. My grandmother, Mon grand-pere. Ma grand 1 mire, 

His father-in-law, ttep-father, Son beau-pere, 

His mother-in-law, stepmother, Sa beUe-mere, 

Her brother-in-law, Son beau-frere, 

Her sister-in-law, Sa belle-smur, 

Your son-in-law, Votre gendre, or beau-fits, 

Your step-son. His daughter-in-law, Votre beau-fits. Sa belle-fille. 

Her grandson. Her granddaughter, Son petxt-fds. Sa petite-fille, 

Seen, Vu, (past participle of voir,) 

Heard, understood, Entendu, (past participle of entendre,) 

A. cravat, "One cravate, 

The news, La nouvelle, les nourelles, 

9 
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An apple. A peach, Une pomme. Une piche, 

Wise, discreet Proud, Sage. Fier, 

Did you hear that noise ? Avez-vous entendu oe bruit ? 

I did not hear it, Je ne P ai pas entendu. 

Rule. The past participle, forming part of an active 
verb, agrees with the direct object of the verb, when that 
object precedes it, but when the object comes after the par- 
ticiple, it remains unchanged. 

The feminine and the plural of participles are formed like those of adjectives. 

Have you seen my mother-in-law ? Avez-vous vu ma belle-mere ? 

I have seen her, Je P ai vue. 

In the former of these phrases vu does not agree, because the object belle-mire comes after 
it, in the latter it agrees because its object la precedes it. So in the following : 

Has your father-in-law seen his grand- Votre beau-pere a-t-il vu sea petits-fils? 

sons ? (object follows,) 

He has not seen them, B ne les a pas vus, (object precedes,) 

Has he seen his granddaughters ? A-t-il vu ses petites-filles ?- (obj . fol.) 

He has seen them, D lee a vues, (object precedes,) 

Has your grandmother seen your broth- Votre grand' mere a-t-elle vu vos beaux- 

ers-in-law? freres? (object follows,) 

She has seen them, Elle les a vus, (object precedes,) 

_ ,.,,,, * Votre grand-pere a-t-il entendu la nou- 

Has your grandfather heard the news ? « - 

He has heard it, D P a entendu e, 

Have you heard the news ? Avez-vous entendu les nouvelles ? 

I have heard it, Je les ai entendu es, 

Has your aunt seen her son-in-law ? Votre tante a-t-elle vu son gendre? 

She has seen him, Elle P a vu, 

Does your sister-in-law like peaches ? Votre belle-sceur aime-t-elle les peches ? 

She likes peaches and apples, Me aime les peches et les pommes. 

Remark. Changes in condition and feelings expressed by make in English, are expressed 
by rendre in French. 

This bad weather makes me sad, Ce mauvais temps me rend triste, 

These sour apples make me sick, Ces pommes aigres me rendent malade, 

Misfortune makes us wise, Le malheur nous rend sages, 

Good fortune makes us proud, Le bonheur nous rend fiers. 

Have you seen my cravat ? I have seen it. Has your uncle seen 
his step-sons ? He has seen them. Has he seen his daughters-in- 
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law? He has not seen them. Who has had my lamp? Your 
father-in-law has had it. Have the children had m y slate ? No, sir ; 
your mother-in-law had it. Has any one had my book ? Yes, sir ; 
your grandmother has had it. Has not his grandson had the workman's 
tools ? He has had them. Has not the master's granddaughter had 
our pens ? She has not had them ; your brother-in-law had them. 
Has your grandfather heard the news ? He has heard all the news. 
Have you seen my sister-in-law ? I have seen her. Has the min- 
ister a son-in-law? He has a son-in-law and a daughter-in-law. 
How many grandsons has your grandfather ? He has four grandsons 
and six granddaughters. Where is your aunt ? She is at her step-son's. 

How many cravats do you wish to buy ? I wish to buy six cravats 
and a little fine thread. Do you confide your secret to me 1 I con- 
fide it to thee. Does the general confide his secret to his son-in-law ? 
He confides it to him. What does the gardener give you ? He 
gives me some apples and some peaches. Have you no apples ? I 
have apples, but I have no peaches. Do you not like peaches? 
Yes, sir ; I like peaches and apples, but they frequently make me sick. 
Does not misfortune make men wise ? Misfortune sometimes makes 
men wise, and good fortune sometimes makes them proud. Of what 
do you speak ? I speak of the good fortune of that proud man. Do 
you admire the sister-in-law of that officer ? I admire her much, and 
I admire his daughter-in-law also. Do you know of what (ce dont) 
we are speaking ? I know that of which you aie speaking and that 
of which your brother-in-law is speaking also. 

Who has care (a soin) of those children ? That old lady has care 
of them. Does your grandfather leave his granddaughter at Paris 
(a Paris ?) He leaves her there. Do you stay here to-day ? No, 
sir ; I depart forthwith. Does your brother stay here ? No, sir ; he 
departs also. Why do you take off your hat ? I take it off to that 
lady. Do you admire her ? I admire her because she is beautiful ; 
her mouth is pretty, and her hands very white. Why is your aunt 
afraid ? She is afraid because she hears the claps of thunder. Have 
you seen the nests of those birds ? Yes, sir ; their nests are in the hole 
of that tree. Where is your grandmother ? She is at her son-in- 
law's. Do you leave those children all alone ? I leave them all alone. 
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38. TRENTE-HUlTlfcME LEgOHT. 



VEEBS, ADJECTIVES, AC. 



Entreprendre, (varied as prendre Les- 
son 35.) 

SUIVRE, (INFINITIVE.) 

nous auivons, vous suivez, Us suivent, 
we follow, you follow, they follow-. 

Vivre, (varied as suivre,) 

De quouvivre. Cet outrage, 

Un voyake. Sana] 

La depense, les depenses, sometimes 

depens, in the plural, 
Autrui. Le bien, 
Le mol. La sante, 
Avoir mol. Le cou, 
Le visage. Enfle, 
Precieux, (m.) precieuse, (f.) 
Long temps. 
La rue, de rue e/i rue, 
Desirer. 

Qu> est-ce que vous entreprenez ? 
«r entreprends un grand ouvrage, 
Le voyageur entreprend un long voyage, 

Cet homme me suit de roe en rue, 

Ces oiseaux vivent longtemps, 
II vit aux depens d' autrui, 
H ne vit que de pain. 



To undertake, 

TO FOLLOW, 

Jesuis, tnsuis t tftutf, 

I follow, thou followest, he follows, 

To live, 

Wherewith to live. That work, 

A journey. Without, 

The expense, expenses, cost, 

Another, others. Good, 

Eva. Health, 

To have a pain. The neck, 

The face. Swollen, swelled, 

Precious, valuable, 

A long time, 

The street, from street to street, 

To desire, 

What do you undertake ? 

I undertake a great work, . 

The traveler undertakes a long journey, 

That man follows me. from street to 

street, 
These birds live a long time, 
He lives at the expense of others, 
He lives only on bread, 

Rbxark 1. Autrui is never used without a preposition. 

That man wishes to do good to others, Cet homme veut faire du bien a autrui, 
He has not wherewith to live, II n' a pas de quoi vivre, 

Do you go out without an umbrella ? Sortez-vous sans parapluie ? 
1 2. Sans is hardly ever followed by the Indefinite article. 

Sans chapeau, sans habit, 
Sans argent, 

Cet homme vous fait-il du bien ? 
Non, M. ; il me fait du mal, 
Qu' avez-vous ? 



Without a hat, without a coat, 
Without any money, 
Does that man do you good ? 
No, sir ; he does me harm (evil,) 
What is the matter with you ? 
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I have a pain in the neck, J' ai mal an oon, 

Have you a pain in the foot 1 Avez-vous mal an pied T 

No, sir ; I have a pain in the arm, Non, M. j j' ai mal an bras, 

Your eye is swollen, have yon not a Vous avez l'ceil enfie, n' y avez-voua 

pain in it ? pas mal ? 

I have a pain in it, J' y ai mal, 

That child's face is dirty, Cet enfant a le visage sale, 

Health is a very precious good, La sante est nn bien tres-preoieux, 

I desire to do good to others, Je desire feire du bien * autrai » ( OT > 

aux autres. ♦ 

'Do you undertake something great ? Yes, sir ; I undertake a great 
work. Do you undertake it alone ? I. do not undertake it alone. 
Does your father-in-law undertake the same work ? He undertakes 
it. Do you undertake that work without money ? We do not under- 
take it without money. What do those travelers undertake ? They 
undertake a long journey. Do you desire to follow them in that jour- 
ney ? I do not desire to follow them. Why do you follow that man ? 
I fellow him because I desire to speak to him. Does not that traveler 
follow you everywhere ? Yes, sir ; he follows me from city to city. 
Do you not follow us from street to street ? We do not follow you. 
Whom do those servants follow ? They follow their master. Do 
birds always live in the air ? Many birds live sometimes in the air, 
and sometimes in the water. Do you live with your friends ? 
I- live with them. Do you live at the expense oi others ? I do not 
live at the expense of others. Does that poor man live only on bread 
and water ? He lives only on bread and (de) water. Does any one 
wish to do evil ? No one wishes to do evil. Do you always take 
care (have care) of your health ? I always take care of it 

Is not your neck swollen ? It is swollen, and I have a pain in it. 
Is not that man's face red ? His face is red because he drinks too 
much wine. Are you in good health ? I am in good health. Do 
you take much care (bien soin) of your health ? I take much care of 
it, because it is a good very precious. Do those animals live a long 
time ? They live a long time. Do you desire to hve a long time ? 
I desire to live a long time, and to do much good. What do you give 
to that blind man ? I give him wherewith to Hve. Do you choose 
the square inkstands or the round ones ? I choose the square ones. 
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Is the one which you have square or round ? It is round. Do yon 
like salt beef or fresh ? I like the salt. Is that salt beef fat or lean ! 
It is fat. Do you like the fat or the lean ? I like both. Do you see 
the hole in your coat ? I see it. 
/ Is not that apple bitter ? No, sir ; the apple is not bitter ; but this 
peach is very bitter. Is not this road wide ? It is very wide and 
handsome. Where does that road lead {mem ?) That road leads to 
the city, and this one to the country. Has not your brother-in-law a 
high forehead (lefroht haut?) He has a high forehead and black 
eyes. Is not his hair thick ? It is very thick. What have you in 
your drawer ? I have nothing there but some pieces of paper. What 
has your cousin in her drawer ? She has some pieces of cake and 
some pieces of fruit in it. Has your father-in-law a wide forehead ? 
Yes, sir ; and he has blue eyes. What is the matter with him ? He 
has a pain in his arm and in his foot. Is he bald ? He is bald. Do 
you see that thick storm ? I see it. 



39. TRENTE-NEUVIJfcME LE<JON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE OP THE FIRST CONJUGATION, ETC. 

One, they, people. On. 

Remark 1. On is used when no particular antecedent is referred to. 

What do they say in your village? Que dit-on dans votre village ? 

They say that the president is coming _ _ 

-. On dit que le president vient id, 

One 1 * ielf, itself, Soi, 

Each one, every one, Chacun, 

For, in order to. For one's self, Pour. Pour soi, 

The head. The body, La tete. Le corps, 

The lake. The river, Le lac. La riviere, 

A boat, TJn bateau, 

A steamboat, TJn bateau a vapeur, 

New novel Nouveau, nouvel before a vowel or 

' * silent A. 

Jfeuf means newly made, or not used; nouveau means new in origin, not before 
appearing ; nouveUe, (f.j 
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A new book, a new work, 

Dry, 

Low, 

His duty. Fast, 



Un nouveau livre, un nouvel outrage, 
See, (m.) eiche, (f.) 
Bte, (m.) ioiN, (f.) 
Son devoir. Vite. 



" Rule. All verbs of tbe First Conjugation, (infinitive in 
er,) form the past participle by dropping the final r of the in- 
finitive and making the e acute. Thus : 



INFINITIVE. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PAST PAKTIOIPLB. 


Casser, 


cassi, 


Toucher, 


touchy 


To break, 


broken. 


To touch, 


touched, 


Chercher 


cherchi, 


Donner, 


donni, 


To seek, 


sought, 


To give, 


given, 


Acheter 


acheti, 


Purler, 


porU, 


To bay, 


bought, 


To speak, 


spoken. 



(It will not be deemed necessary to give hereafter the past participles of this conjugation.) 

Who has broken my slate ? Qui est-ce qui a casse mon ardoise ? 

The countryman's grandson broke it, Le petit-fils du paysan 1' a oassee, 

Have you looked for your pens ? ' Avez-vous cherche vos plumes ? 

I have looked for them, Je les ai cherchees, 

Has your mother-in-law bought those Votre belle-mere a-t-elle achete oes 

lamps ? lampes ? 

She has bought them, Elle les a achetees, 

Did her grand-children touch those 

„ Ses peuts-fils ont-ils louche ees papiers t 

They did touch them, D les ont touches. 

Remark 2. Pronouns referring to masculine and feminine nouns collectively must be 
plural and masculine. 

Did your brother and sister give you Votre frere et votre sceur vous ont-ils 

some apples ? donne des pommes ? 

They gave me some, Ds m' en ont donne. 

Rbmark 3. Past participles are not varied to agree with en, it being an indirect object 

Did they give you no peaches ? Ne vous ont-ils point donne de peches ? 

They did not give me any, lis ne m' en ont point donne, 

Have you spoken to your mother-in-law ? Avez-vous parle a votre belle-mere ? 

I have spoken to her, Je lui ai parle, 

What do they make in your village ? Que fait-on dans votre village ? 

They make hats there, On y fait des chapeaux, 

He believes all that one tells him. H oroit tout ce qu'on lui dit- 
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Remark 4. V on is often used for euphony in preference to on, after et, on, oil, pie, gtrf, 
guot, tft, and some others, except when it is immediately followed by fe, la, 1st, lux, or other 
word beginning with I, and when in an interrogation it is preceded by -*-. 

I know the country where they find gold, Je sais le pays ou V on trouve de V or, 

Does each one live for himself ? Eet-ce que chaeun vit pour soi ? 

No oiie lives for himself, Personne ne vit pour soi, 

Do you go in a boat ? Eet-ce que vous allez en bateau ? 

I go in a steamboat, Je vais en bateau a vapeur, 

He lives on dry bread, II vit de pain sec, 

His mouth is dry, H a la bouche seche, 

I write very fast, J' ecris bien vite. 

What do they do at your house ? They read and study much at our 
house. Does one live only for himself ? No, sir ; one lives for himself 
and also for all the world. What is the matter with you ? I have 
a pain in the head. Do you often have a pain in the head ? I have 
not a pain there often. Is not that child's body small ? His body is 
small and his head large. When will you go on the lake ? I 
shall go there the day after to-morrow. Will you not go on the 
river ? No, sir ; I shall go on the lake. Will you go in a boat on 
the lake ? I shall go in a steamboat. When will your father-in -law- 
go on the river ? He will go on the river to-day and on the lake to- 
morrow. Will he go in a boat on the river ? He will go in a steam- 
boat Have you seen the doctor's new work ? I have not seen it. 
Have you a new book ? Yes, sir ; I have two. What has your 
father-in-law new ? He has some new fruit. 

Is not that tree all dry? It is dry and dead. Are the streets dry? 
They are very dry. Is the river high or low? It is very low. Is 
not the bench low ? The bench is low and this chair is low also. Do you 
always do your duty? I do it commonly (ordinairement.) Have you 
ever forgotten your duties ? I have forgotten them sometimes. Does 
each one sometimes forget his duties ? Each one sometimes forgets 
them. Is not that horse's body too big ? His body is too big and 
his head too small. Do you write fast ? I write fast sometimes. Do 
you write well when you write fast ? No, sir ; I write badly when I 
write fast. Is your brother-in-law's hair black ? No, sir ; he has 
none; he is bald. How many sons-in-law has your grandfather? 
He has five sons-in-law. How many grandsons has he ? He 
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has six grandsons and eight granddaughters. Have you some cool 
water ? I have some cool water and some cool wine. 

Your mouth looks swollen, have you not a pain in it ? I have a pain 
in it. What languages do you learn ? I learn the Latin and the 
Greek languages. Have you my sister's books ? I have had them, 
but I have given them to her. Have you given them all to her ? I 
have given them all to her. Is not that man happy ? No, miss ; he is 
very unhappy (malheureux.) Why is he unhappy ? He is wicked, 
and the wicked are always unhappy. Is his wife unhappy ? She is 
unhappy also. Does captain John wait the return of his son-in-law ? 
He waits his return. Do you wait his return ? No, madam ; we 
wait the return of the clerks. What noise do you hear ? I hear 
the noise of the wind, and the noise of the dogs. 



40. QUARANTlfeME LEQON. 

INFINITIVE WITH DK, ETC. 

Remark 1. We have seen (Less. 28,) that some French verbs require d before a follow- 
ing infinitive, and that others require no preposition. There are some verbs and phrases 
also -which require de: Dire, entreprendre, and outlier, already given, require de before a 
following infinitive. Such verbs will be marked when introduced in the subsequent lessons 
with the abbreviation {de bef. inf.) 

He tells me to do that, . II me dit de faire cela, 

He learns to do that, H apprend a faire cela, 

He undertakes to do that work, H entreprend de faire cet ouvrage, 

He knows how to do that work, II sait faire cet ouvrage, 

He forgets to do that. He likes to do that, H oublie de faire cela. II aime a {aire cela. 

Remark 2. That, limiting a noun or preceding a relative, is ce, equivalent to the one is 
ceiui or celle, referring to a present object or proposition just stated, is cela. 

He does that which you tell him, II fait ce que vous lui dites, 

He has broken that bottle, II a casse cette bouteille, 

He has broken that (the one) which , 

, . Da casse celle que vous lui avez donnee, 

you gave him, ^ ' 

He is poor 5 do you doubt of that ? B est pauvre 5 doutez-vous de cela f 

The bottle. That drunkard, La bouteille. Cet ivrogne, 

Intoxicated, tipsy, drunk, Ivre, 

A benefit, benefaction, Un bienfait, 

A recompense, reward, Une recompense, 

A pleasure, favor. To work, to labor, Un plaisir. TravaiUer, 
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An accident. The juice, gravy, Un accident, la jus, 

The ink. Gay, U encre. (fem.) Gai, 

False, counterfeit. Soon, Faux, (m.) /aiww, (f.) BienUt, 

With, with his friend, Avec, avec son ami, 

Better, better than, ' Mieux, mieux que, 

To prefer, to like better, Aimer mieux, 

Sufficient, (adv.) More, more than, -Awes, auffisamment. Plus, plus que, 

So mucA, so much that, Tant, tant que, 

As much, as much as, Autant, autant que. 

Remark 3. Adverbs of quantity are followed by de without the article before the follow- 
ing noun, except bien, which is fcllowed by de with the article. 

S Beaucoup d' argent, beaucoup d' amis, 
Bien del' argent, bien desanus, 
Many people, Bien du monde, beaucoup de monde, 

As much wine as water, Autant de vin queiP eau, 

As much as we, Autant que nous, 

He drinks more wine than water, II boit plus de vin que d' eau, 

More than I, more than he, Plus que moi, plus que lui, 

More than they, more than she, Plus qu' eux, (or elles,) plus qu'elle, 

Less money than credit, Moins d' argent que de credit, 

He has so much money that one does II a tant d' argent qu' on ne le veut pat* 
not wish to count it, compter. 

Remark 4. When the personal pronoun is the object of an infinitive depending on a pre- 
ceding verb, it may be placed either before the infinitive or before the other verb. It is more 
common, however, to put it immediately before the infinitive. 

I wish to do it, Je le veux faire ;. or, je veux le feire, 

, • Je ne le veux pas chercher : or, je ne 

I do not wish to look for it, , ,„ , 

• veux pas le chorcher, 

We have sufficient ink, Nous avons assez d' encre, 

That drunkard's face is red, Cet ivrogne a le visage rouge, 

He loolS tipsy, Hal' air ivre, 

People love to speak of themselves, On aime a parler de soi. 

Soi used of persons must refer only to a vague antecedent, as, on, chaeun, etc., except when 
perspicuity requires. 

A benefaction carries with it its reward, Un bienfait porte sa recompense avec soi, 
When that young man does a favor to Quand ce jeune homme fait un plaisir a 
his father, he works for himself, son pere, il travaille pour soi. 

In these two instances the antecedents of soi are definite. But in the former the reference 
is not to a person ; and in the latter, the use of sot instead of lui avoids an ambiguity. 

That accident is very unhappy, Cet accident est tres-malheureux, 

That peach is full of juice, Cette peohe est pleine de jus, 
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That young lady looks gay, Cette demoiselle a V air gai, 

That bank-bill looks counterfeit, Ce billet de banque a V air faux, • 

He sets out soon, H part bientft, 

Do you like tea better than coffee ? Aimez-vous mieux le the que le cafe f 

I like coffee better than tea, J' aime mieux le cafe que le the. 

MeUleur is an adjective and qualifies some noun ; mieux is an adverb and generally quatt> 
fies some verb. 

This man is better than that one, Cet homme-ci est meilleur que celui-la, 

This man does better than that one, Cet homme-ci fait mieux que celui-la, 

Does this one do less than that ? Celui-ci fait-il moins que celui-la? 

This one does quite as much as that, Celui-ci fait tout autant que celui-la, 

Have you as much gravy as beef? Avez-vous autant de jus que be boeuf f 
I have more of the latter than of the , 

" f rm t P celui-ci que de celui-la. 

With what do you fill that bottle ? I fill it with ink. With what 
does that drunkard fill his bottle ? He fills it with wine. That 
drunkard looks tipsy ; is he not tipsy ? He is tipsy. Do you hke to 
confer (repandre) benefits ? I hke to confer benefits and I like to receive 
them also. Do you confer benefits without a recompense ? No, sir ; 
a benefit always carries its recompense with it. Does not the minis- 
ter's son-in-law love pleasure ? Yes, sir ; he loves pleasure too much. 
Do those who love pleasure labor much ? They do not labor much. 
Do you work much ? I work much. Does not that workman work 
fast? He works very fast. Do not those who do great things, 
(choses) labor much ? They labor much ; all great men have labored 
much. Do you wish for more gravy on your roast meat ? Yes, sir ; 
if you please. 

Have you some ink ? Yes, sir ; I have a bottle full. Is not the 
minister a gay man ? He is not gay. Why does he look gay ? Be- 
cause he has heard good news. Does he know the sad accident ? 
He knows it. Is that history false ? It is false. Will, you go home 
- soon ? I shall go home next week. Do you like the Greek language 
better than the Latin ? No, sir ; I like the Latin language quite (tout) 
as much as the Greek. Do you wish for more gravy ? No, madam; 
I have sufficient. Have you found much evil in the world ? I have 
found much evil and much good in the world. Have you found more 
evil than good in it ? I have found in it less evil than good. Will 
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you be at my house soon? I will be there soon with my friend. 
Have you seen many people (monde) this morning ! I have seen so 
many that I did not count them. 

Has that minister sufficient power ? He has sufficient. Do you 
know what makes so much noise ? Some drunkards in the street make 
it. Bo you hear the noise of the thunder ? I hear the noise of the 
thunder and of the wind. Has the merchant more wit than honor ? 
No, sir ; he has as much honor as wit. Will you be at my house the 
day after to-morrow ? No, sir ; I shall not be there the day after to- 
morrow, but I will be there next week, on (a) my return from the 
city. Wilt thou have thy money next week ? No, sir ; I shall 
have it next month. Has the workman found his tools ? He has 
.found them (See Less. 37, Rule.) Have you bought that blue ink? 
I have bought it. Did the maid-servant break those bottles ? She 
did not break them, that child broke them by (par) accident. Did 
you find your pencils on the table or under it ? We found them 
on it. 



41. QUARANTE ET UNlfeME LEQON. 

VERBS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

TO BE ABLE, CAN, POUVOIR, (Irrbotlar.) 

Je peux or puis,' tupeux, U petit, nous potivons, vouspouvez, tls pewvent, 

I can » thou canst, he can, we can, you can. they can. 

A thing, all things, Une chose, toutes chosea, 

The back. The heart, Le dos. Le cosur, 

The knee. The finger, Le genou. Le doigt, 

The character, disposition. God, Le caractere. Dieu, 

An old man. The bottom, Un vieillard. he fond, 

So, so much, Si, 

Discontented, displeased, Me content, 

Lame, a lame man. Healthy, Boiteux, un boiteux. Sain, 

Lazy,no]azy. Useful, Paresseux, ai paresseux. Utile, 

Right, straight. Left, Droit. Gauche, 

Curved, bent, Courbe. 



• Puis te more used than peux, The Freneh never aay peux-je ? but puu-je 1 
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Remark 1. In designating sovereigns, where the English employ the ordinal number*, the 
French employ the cardinal, with the exception of the first and sometimes the second, as } 

John the First, Jean premier, 

William the Second, Guillaume deux, or second, 

Lewis the Third, Louis trois, 

. George the Fourth, George quatre, 

Philip the Fifth. Peter the Sixth, Philippe cinq. Pierre six, 

Charles the Twelfth, Charles douze, 

Can I be useful to you ? Puis-je vous etre utile ? 

God can do all things, Dieu pent faire toutes choses, 

Pouvez-vous bien dormir quand vous 
Can you sleep well when you are cold ? - . , « 

We can not sleep well when we are Nous ne pouvons pas bien dormir quand 

cold, nous avons froid, 

Ces vieillards ne peuvent pas faire cet 
Those old men can not do that work, _™_ 

1 ouvrage, 

That old man's back is bent, Ce vieillard a le dos courbe, 

God knows the hearts, Dieu connait les coeurs, 

Why is that boy lame ? Pourquoi oe gar£on est-il boiteux ? 

He is lame because his knee is sore, II est boiteux parce qu' il a mal au genoa, 

His finger is sore, II a mal au doigt, 

Is not your right liaud sore ? N' avez-vous pas mal a la main droite ? 

No, sir ; my left hand is sore, Non, M. ; j' ai Trial a la main gauche, 

They have not found the bottom of that 

j. On n' a pas trouve le fond de ce lac. 

Remark 2. Some verbs, especially those of motion and mental direction, instead of taking 
the indirect object before the verb, as seen in Less. 18. take the pronoun with a preposition 
after the verb. 

Is that child going to his father ? Cet enfant va-t : il a son pere ? 

He is going to him, II va d lui (not il lui va,) 

Do you often think of me ? Pensez-vous souvent d moi ? 

I often think of you, J' y pense souvent, 

Is he coming to me ? Vient-il d moi ? (not me vient-il ?) 

He is not coming to you, he is going to 

., II ne vient pas a vous, il va a eux. 

Remark 3. This construction is employed when more than one indirect objective pro- 
noun (y and en excepted) belong to a verb, as also when the pronoun is emphatic. 

Do you speak to him or to me ? Parlez-vous d lui ou d moi ? 

I speak neither to him nor to you ; I Je ne parle m a lui m d vous ; je parle 
: to them, d eux. 

10 
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Can you study when you are very warm ? I can not study well 
when I am very warm nor when I am very cold. Can those carpen- 
ters do their work to-day ? They can not do it to-day. Do you ad- 
mire the character of that old man ? I admire his character much. 
What is the matter with that lame man ? His right knee is sore. Is 
not his finger sore ? No, sir ; his left hand is sore. Is not your 
friend discontented ? No, sir ; he is rich and healthy and his heart is 
(il a le cceur) contented. Is the boat going to the bottom of the lake ? 
It is going to the bottom. Does not God know all hearts ? God 
knows all hearts and he can do all things. Is not that man's back 
very much bent ? His back is bent and he is lame, because he is very 
old. Are you acquainted with that old man who is holding a child 
on his knees ? Yes, sir ; he is my grandfather. Do you not admire 
the disposition of that servant ? No, sir ; he is healthy and con- 
tented, but lie is very lazy. Is he not useful to you ? He is very 
useful to me. Why is your neighbor so discontented ? She is so 
discontented because she is sick. 

Is not this street very straight ? This one is very straight, but that 
one is curved. What is the matter with you ? I have a finger of the 
left hand sore. Is the maid-servant healthy ? She is healthy but 
very lazy. Is nothing the matter with her ? (See Less. 8.) She has 
a sore neck (cou.) Do you desire many friends ? I desire many (of 
them,) for a good friend is a very precious thing. Do you translate 
German books ? We translate German books and French books. 
What does your brother translate ? He translates that Latin book. 
D6 you translate more French than German ? No, sir ; I translate 
more German than French. Will you be in Boston this month? 
No, sir ; I shall be- there next month. 

What . do you say ? I say that I am intimately acquainted with 
your brother. Does he know how to speak the French perfectly ? 
He knows how to speak it perfectly. Are you acquainted with 
doctor Lewis ? I am intimately acquainted with him. . Do you 
put your hat on the table or under it ? I put it neither on it nor 
under it ; I put it on the bench. Has the merchant more profit than 
credit ? He has neither profit nor credit. Do you hke to study his- 
tory ? No, sir ; I like to read history, but I do not like to study it 
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Ill 



How many kingdoms does Europe comprehend? It comprehends 
several large kingdoms and several small ones. 



49. QUARANTE-DEUXlfeME LEQON. 



VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 



To cause. To ring, 

A song. The handle, 

A cent, 

A dollar, 

A picture. That American, 

Labor. Extraordinary, 

Strange. On credit, 

For cash, 

Against, 

Good will, liking, taste, 

Unwillingly, against one's liking, 

To my taste, liking, 

To that American's taste, 

All the world, every body, 

To every body's liking, 

The day. The night, 

The past night. The past month, 



Causer. Chanter, 

Une chanson. Le manche, 

Un sou, 

Un dollar, une piastre, une gourae, 

Un tableau. Cet Amiricain, 

Le travail. Extraordinaire, 

Strange. A credit, 

Comptant, au comptant, argent comp- 

tant, 
Contre, 
Ore, (masculine, used only in adverbial 

expressions like the following :) 
Contre son gre, 
A mon gre, 

Au gre de cet American! , 
Tout le monde, 
Au gre de tout le monde, 
Jjejouf. "Lanuit, 
La nuit passec. Le mois passe, 
Qui est-ce qui cause cela ? or, qui cause 

cela? 
Qu' est-ce qui cause cela ? 
L' Anglaise, la Francaise, 
L' Italienne, V Allemande, A 

Kile a chante les chansons, 
Avez-vous achete ces tableaux comptant t 
Non, M. ; je les ai achetes a credit, 
Combien de sous font une piastre 1 
Cent sous font une piastre, 
Cet ecolier aime le travail, 
C est une femme extraordinaire. 



Who causes that, 

What causes that ? 

The English woman, the French woman, 

The Italian woman, the German woman, 

She sung the songs, 

Did you buy those pictures for cash ? 

No, sir ; I bought them on credit, 

How many cents make a dollar ? 

A hundred cents make a dollar, 

That scholar loves labor, 

She is an extraordinary woman, 

Remark 1. Ce is usually to be employed instead of tf, ette, ils, ettes for the subject of a 
proposition of which the predicate is not an adjective merely wifh the verb. 
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He is a very strange man, C est un homme bien Strange, 

He is unhappy, H est malheureux, 

He is a good physician, C> est un bon medecin, 

How many dollars have you ? Combien de dollars avez-vous ? 

I have many, J* en ai beaucoup, 

Do you neither give nor lend them f Ne les donnez-vous ni ne les pretez-vous T 

I neither give nor lend them, Je ne les donne ni ne les prete. 

Remark 2. In such sentences the ne is repeated before every verb. 

He neither reads, nor writes, nor studies, H ne lit ni n> ecrit, ni n' Studie, 
He speaks the French, D parle le francos* or francos, 

He knows how to speak the French, H sait parler le francais, or francais, 
He is speaking in French, H parle francais. 

Remark 3. Mieux followed by two infinitives takes no preposition before the former, 
but requires de before the latter, as : 

He likes better to read than to think, and II aime mieux lire que de penser, et il 
he likes better to think than to write, aime mieux penser que d' ecrire. 

What caused so much noise at your house last night ? The wind 
caused it. Do you often sing ? I sing sometimes but not often. Do 
those French women sing some good songs ? They sing some good 
ones. Does the English woman sing as many songs as the Italian 
woman ? No, madam ; the Italian woman sings more songs than the 
English woman and more than the German woman. Who has broken 
the handle of my penknife ? Those children broke the handle of-your 
penknife, and the handle of this hammer. Did you give some cents 
to that poor blind man ? I gave him two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. Has the American bought those pictures ? No, sir ; the 
American has not bought them; that old man has bought them. 
How many pictures has he bought ? He has bought four. Is not 
tiiat servant lazy ? No, madam ; she loves labor, and she has much 
labor to do (a J hire,) 

That rich man likes better to labor than do nothing ; is not that 
extraordinary ? That is not extraordinary. Have they shown you 
something strange ? They have shown me something very strange. 
Do you buy on credit or for cash ? I sometimes buy on credit and 

* Parler le/rangais means to speak the French language : parler /ranged* means to apeak 
in French, and also to speak the French 
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sometimes for cash. Does that French woman sing to your taste ? 
She sings to my taste. Do those German women sing unwillingly 
(against their liking ?) How many days make a week ? Seven dap 
make a week. Where did you go last night ? I went to the Ameri- 
can's. Are not the days longer than the nights ? The days are lon- 
ger than the nights this month. Do you not sing as well as the 
Frenchman ? No, madam ; he sings better than I. 

How does that fruit taste? (See Less. 36.) It tastes sour. Has 
Lewis the Eighteenth power ? He has not power. Has Philip the 
Fourth power? He has not. Is your horse lively ? He is very lively. 
Are you acquainted with that lively child ? Yes, sir ; he is my little 
brother. Do you believe that it will rain this evening ? No, sir ; it 
will not rain this evening ; but I believe that it will rain to-morrow. Is 
not doctor Lewis wise ? Yes, sir ; he has had much misfortune and 
he is wise, and Philip the Fourth has had much good fortune and he 
is proud. Does good fortune make us proud ? Good fortune often 
makes us proud, and misfortune often makes us wise. Will it Vain 
soon ? It will rain soon. Have you bought some white cravats ? I 
have bought some white ones. Do those scholars like to study ? No, 
kt ; they like to do nothing better than to study. 



43. QUARANTE-TROISlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, NOUNS, ETC. 
TO OPEN, OUVRIR, (Irreoclar, varied like the 

FIRST CONJUGATION.) 

J*ouvre, tuouvres, ilouvre, noits ouvrons, vousouvrez, ilsouvrent 

I open, thou openest, he opens, we open, you open, they open. 

Every body knows him. To shut, Tout le monde le connait. Fermer, 

To extinguish kteindre, (irregular varied like plaindre, 

*^ ' Less. 25.) 

The light. The moon, La lumiere. La lune, 

A star. Fixed, Une etoile. Fixe, 

To borrow. The door, Emprunter. La ports, 

The window. A room, chamber, 1a fenitre, la croisie. Une chambre, 

A husband, Un mart, 

10* 
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A spouse, Un epoux, (mas.,) une spouse, (fern.,) 

A niece. A cap, Une niece. Une tasse, 

A saucer. A /orifc, Une soucoupe. JJne fourchstte f 

A «poon. The meat, viand, Une cuiller. La viande, 

Une envte (o*e before noun and before 
A <fet ire /or, /ancy /or, innnitive,) 

Have you a fancy for my pen ? Avez-vous envie de ma plume ? 

I have a fancy for it, J' en ai envie, 

Have you a desire to go to New York ? Avez-vous envie d' aller a New-Tork 1 

I have a desire to go there, J' ai envie d' y aller, 

Why do you open the doors and win- Pourquoi ouvrez-vous les portes et lea 

dows of your room ? fenetres de votre chambre ? 

I open them because I am warm, Je les ouyre parce que j' ai chaud, 

Do you shut the doors and windows of Fermez-vous les portes et les fenetres de 

your room when you go out ? . votre chambre quand vous sortez ? 

I always shut them when I go out, Je les ferme tou jours quand je sors, 

Why do you extinguish the fire ? Pourquoi eteignez-vous le feu ? 

I extinguish it because I have no need Je V eteins parce que je n' en ai pas 

of it, besoin, 

Do the moon and the fixed stars borrow La lune et les etoQes fixes empruntent- 

their light from the sun? elles leur lumiere du soleil ? 

Les etoiles fixes n' empruntent pas leur 
The fixed stars do not borrow their light, i um ; ere 

Who is that man ? Qui est cet homme ? 

He is the husband of the general's niece, C est le mari de la niece du general, 

They are going each to his home, lis vont chacun chez soi, 

Every one thinks much of himself, Chacun pense beaucoup a soi, 

Do you like mutton 1 Aimez-vous le mouton ? 

I like it ; it is a viand of good flavor, Je l'aime ; c' est une viande de bon gout. 

What have you bought ? I have bought some cups and saucers, 
{See Less. 20, Rem. 2.) Have you not bought some silver spoons ? 
> I have bought some spoons and some forks of silver. What is the 
American buying ? He is buying some knives and forks for his spouse. 
Has he not bought some cups and saucers ? He has bought some. 
Is your friend acquainted with that lady ? Yes, sir ; she is a sister of 
his spouse. Do you open the windows and the doors ? I open them. 
Do you open the door of your room when you are warm ? I open it 
when I am warm and I shut it when I am cold. Do you open the 
letters of your friend ? We open them. Why do you shut the door ? 
I shut it because I am cold. Do the servants shut the windows ? 
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They shut them. Who extinguishes the lights ? The children extin- 
guish the lights and the servant extinguishes the fires. 

Does the moon borrow her light from the sun ? She borrows it 
from him. Do you sometimes borrow money ? No, sir ; I neither 
borrow nor lend money, (See Less. 42, Bern. 2.) Do you light or 
extinguish the candles ? I neither light nor extinguish them. Does 
the husband of the* general's niece borrow money ? He borrows it 
often. Who is that young lady? She is a niece of the doctor's 
spouse. What has the husband of that French woman bought ? He 
has bought some cups and saucers and some meat. Do the fixed stars 
borrow their light ? They do not borrow it. Have you bought those 
white cravats ? I have bought them. Have you heard the news ? I 
have heard it ; they say that the president is dead. Have you seen 
the spouse of that lady ? I have seen him. Is he not proud ? He 
is more proud than wise. What cravat did you buy ? I bought the 
black cravat. 

Do people (on) undertake any thing without money ? They under 
take nothing without money. Does the traveler undertake a long 
journey ? He undertakes a long journey without money. Does that 
lazy man live at the expense of others (autrui ?) He lives at the 
expense of his friends. Is not that man's neck swollen ? His neck 
is swollen and his face red. Do the lazy live at the expense of others ! 
They often live at the expense of others. Do you often go to Boston ? 
Yes, sir ; it is a beautiful journey and I undertake it often. Have you 
a sore neck ? I have the neck and the face sore. Has that man 
wherewith to live ? He has wherewith to live. Do those who are in 
good health live a long time ? They live a long time. Is not health 
a precious thing ? It is a very precious thing. 



44. QUARANTE-QUATRlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

To promise, Promettre, (irr. var. as mettre, Less. 2b,j 

To offer, m Offrir, (irr. varied as ouvrir, Less. 43,) 
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Promettre and offrir 


take de before the following infinitive : 


A partner, associate. Skillful, 


able, 


Un associe. Habile, 


Studious, 




Studieux, (masculine,) studieuse, (fern.) 


To recite. A gown, dress y 




Reciter. Une robe, 


Some silk, 




De la soie, 


A fault, error, mistake, 




JJnefaute, une erreur, une miprise, 


Agreeable, 




Agriable, 


Yesterday. Wet, damp, moist, 




Hier. MouilU, humide, 


Dark. Moonlight, 




Obscur, sombre. Clair de lune, 


The rain. To walk, 




La pluie. Marcher, 


Slippery, 




Glissant, 


Made, done, 




Fait, (past participle of /aire,*) 


Put, 




Mis, (pa$t participle of mettre.) 


Remark I. To express the condition of the atmosphere and weather, where the English 


employ the verb to be, the French use 


i the verb to make, impersonally. 


What weather is it? or, how 


18 thi 




weather ? 




Quel temps fait-il ? 


It is fine weather, 




11 fait beau temps, 


It is bad weather. It is warm, 




H fait mauvais temps. 11 fait chaud, 


It is cool. It is cold, 




11 fait frais. 11 fait froid, 


Is it not dry ? 




Ne fait-il pas sec ? 


No, sir ; it is wet. Is it dark ? 




Non, M. j il fait humide. Fait-il obscur 1 


No, sir ; it is moonlight, 




Non, M. ; il fait clair de lune, 


Is it good walking ? 




Fait-il bon marcher ? 


It is not good walking ; it is slippery, 


11 ne fait pas bon marcher ; il fait glissant. 


Is it day ? 




Fait-il jour ? 


it is not day, it h night, 




11 ne fait pas jour ; il fait nuit, 


Is it windy ? 




Fait-il du vent ? 


It is windy and rainy, 




11 fait du vent et de la pluie, 


Has it been stormy ? 




A-t-il fait de V orage ? 



It was stormy yesterday, but it is agree- H a fait de 1' orage hier, mais il fait tin. 



able weather to-day, 
He promises his father to be studious, 
Do you promise it to me ? 
I promise it to you, 
She offers to buy that silk gown, 



temps agreable aujourd' hui, 
II promet a son pere d' etre studieux, 
Me le promettez-vous ? 
Je vous le promets, 
Kile offre d' acheter cette robe de soie, 
Do you offer some meat to that poor Offrez-vous de la viande a ce pauvre 

man ? homme ? 

I offer him some, Je lui en offre, 

He is a skillful man, C est un habile homme, 

Where did your partner put the silver Votre associe ou a-t-il mis les crullers d' 
spoons? argent? 
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„ . , , H les a mises (Less. 37, Rule,) dans la 

He put them in the drawer. ... " 

r tiroir. 

Remark 2. The present participle used as a noun in English, is rendered in French by an- 
other expression, as follows : 

Is studying much agreeable to you ? Vous eat-il agreable d' etudier beaueoup I 

_ . . x _ . , II est dangereux de trop parler : or, trop 

Speaking too much is dangerous, ^^ ^ dangepeux 

The former of these expressions is far preferable to the latter. 

Remark 3. En is the only preposition which may precede the present participle. The In- 
finitive is generally used after the other prepositions. 

Do you gain much by doing that ? Gagnez-vous beaueoup a faire cela ? 

Do you hope to become learned without Esperez-vous devenir savant sans eta- 
studying ? dier ? 
I have a fancy for learning French, J' ai envie d' apprendre le francais, 
He recites his lesson without making 
• one mistake recite sa legon sans faire une faute. 

Do you promise to come to see me ? We promise to come to see 
you to-morrow. Do your associates promise to lend you some 
money ? They promise to lend me a thousand dollars. Does your 
partner's niece promise to be studious ? She promises to be very 
studious. Does she promise a silk gown to the maid-servant ? She 
promises one to her. Does your partner offer to sell you his horse ? 
He offers to sell him to me. What do your partners offer you? 
They offer me their money. What do you offer to sell ? We offer 
to sell some cups and saucers, and some silver forks. Are you ac- 
quainted with the American ? I am acquainted with him ; he is a 
skillful man. Have you seen my partner ? I have seen him ; he is 
an able man and very agreeable. What does he promise to his 
studious niece ? He promises her a new silk dress. 

How is the weather ? It is fine weather. Is it not cold ? No, 
sir ; it is neither cold nor warm. Is it not damp ? No, sir ; it was 
damp yesterday, but it is dry to-day. Was it not dark last night ? 
It was not dark last night ; it was moonlight. Is it day ? It is day. 
Is it not windy ? It is windy and rainy. What was the weather 
yesterday ? It was rainy yesterday, but it was moonlight last night 
Is it good walking ? It is not good walking, for it is a little slippery. 
Does that child walk ? He does not walk yet. Do you like to walk 
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when it is slippery? I do not like to walk when it is slippery. 
Where did the Italian woman put the cups and saucers ? She put 
them in the other room on the table. Do you say your lesson well ? 
I say it without making one mistake. Have you heard the news ? I 
have heard it. What do your desire ? I desire to make a journey 
in Europe. ^ 

Will you be long {Jong temps) in this country ? I shall be here 
long. What is the matter with that old man ? His fece is swollen. 
Is not your time precious' to you ? It is very precious to me. Has 
the master bought the ink for you or for me ? He has bought it 
for himselfj {pour lui-meme.) Is not that child's head handsome ? 
His head is handsome but too large for his body. Are you going on 
the river or on the lake ? I am going in a steamboat on the lake. 
Is not that horse very large ? His body is large, but his head is 
small. Do you desire to do your duty ? Yes, sir ; every one desires 
to do his duty. Do you always do your duty ? I do not always do 
my duty, but I do it commonly. Is not the river low ? It is very 
low. x/ ^ 



45. QUARANTE-CINQUlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, PARTITIVE NOUNS, ETC. 

To Bleep, . Dormir, (irregular, varied like sorttr,) 

To refute, Refuser, (de before infinitive,) 

To answer, Repondre, (d before the noun,) 

/ will do, make, Je ferai, (future of faire,) 

A tooth. A mile, Une dent. Un mille, 

To go a mile. I shall go ten miles, Faire un mille. Je ferai dix milles, 

Nausea, sickness of the stomach, Mai de cetur, 

I have sickness of the stomach, J' ai mal de cceur, 

I am sick at the stomach, J' ai mal au cceur. 

Remark I. De after mal is used, rather to express the name of an ailment, and & to de- 
note the part affected. 

He has tl)e headache, II a mal de t&te, 

He has a pain in the head, II a mal a la tete, 

I have the teethaohe, J' ai mal de dents, > 
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I have a pain in my teeeth, J' ai mal aux dents, 

The thumb. To pain, ' Le pouce. Faire mal, 

My thumb pains me, Le ponce me nut mal, 

My teeth pain me, Les dents me font mal, 

Sorrow, grief, Le chagrin, 

This summer. In summer, Cet tie. En ete, 

This autumn. In autumn, Cet automne. En automne, 

This winter. In winter, Cet hiver. En hiver, 

. . Ce printemps. Dans le psntemps, an 

Tina spring. In the spring, printemps, 

The appetite. On horseback. On foot, L' appetit. A cheval. A pied, 

Do you sleep less in winter than in Dormez-vous moins en hiver que dans le 

spring ? printemps ? 

Yes, sir ; and I sleep more in summer Oui, M. ; et je dors plus en ete qu' en 

than in autumn, automne, 

Do you answer that man ? Repondez-vous a cet homme ? 

I answer him, Je lui reponds, 

Do you answer his letter ? Repondez-vous a sa lettre ? 

I answer it, tPy reponds, (See Less. 27, Rem. 1,) 

Do you refuse to go to his house ? Rfefasez-vous d' aller chez lui ? 

I have refused to go there, J 1 ai refuse d' y aller, 

He has a good appetite, 41 a un bon appetit, 

Will you go to the country on foot ? Irez-vous a la campagne a pied ? 
I shall go there on horseback, J' irai a cheval, (See Less. 35, Rem. 1,) 

He has recited his lesson without a mis- II a recite sa lecon sans finite. (See 

take, Less. 38, Rem. 2.) 

% 

What do you refuse to sell ? I refuse to sell my new book. Do 
you refuse to recite your lessons ? We do not refuse to recite them. 
Do those studious scholars recite their lessons ? They refuse to recite 
them, and I refuse to recite mine also. Does that drunkard refuse to 
go home ? He refuses to go there. Will you go to the city on foot 
or on horseback ? I shall go there in a steamboat. Will you go in 
a steamboat on the lake ? I will go in a steamboat. Do your friends 
answer your letters? The*y answer them. (See Less. 27, Bern. 1.) 
Does your father answer you when you write to him ? He always 
answers me. What will you do to-morrow ? We shall do nothing 
to-morrow. What will you do next month ? We shall go to the 
country next month. Do you go a mile in the morning ? I go a 
mile in the morning and in the evening. Will you go a mile this 
evening ? I shall go two. 
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Does your thumb pain you ? My thumb does not pain me, but I 
have the headache and sickness of the stomach. Have you much ap- 
petite in autumn ? I have much appetite in autumn and in winter. 
Do you sleep much in summer ? I do not sleep well when it is very 
(bien) warm. What will the workmen do to-morrow ? They will 
do all their work. Do you like better to go on horseback than to go 
on foot. I like better sometimes to go on foot than to go on horse- 
back. Who is that stranger ? He is a poor man who has had much 
sorrow. Have not all men sorrow ? All men have sorrow and all 
have pleasure. What has that drunkard in his bottle ? He has 
nothing in it. Does he not look tipsy ? He looks *tipsy. Does not 
each one think often of himself, (a soi i) Each one thinks often of 
himself. Does any one do a benefit without recompense ? No, sir ; 
a benefit always carries its recompense with itself. 

Has not that drunkard broken his bottle? He has broken it. 
Have the honest always their recompense ? Yes, sir ; God promises 
to them a recompense. Has that apple much juice ? Yes, sir ; it is 
full of juice. That man looks gay ; does he not love pleasure? He 
loves pleasure too much. Do you wish for some gravy with your 
meat ? No, sir ; I thank you. Does not that dollar look counterfeit ? 
It looks counterfeit, and this bank-bill looks counterfeit also. What 
is the matter with that sick man ? He has a pain in his head and in 
his back. Have you a sore finger ? No, sir ; but I have a pain in 
the left hand. Does the German woman speak English well ? Yes, 
sir ; she speaks without making mistakes, but the French woman can 
not speak without making many mistakes. 



46. QUARANTE-SIXlfcME LEQON. 

VERBS,- ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

TO RUN, COURIR, (IaitSGULA*,) 

Je court, tit court, il court, nouscourons, vouseourez, ihcourent, 

I ru», thou rudest, he runs, we run, you run, they run. 

Shall you tee ? I shall Bee, Verrez-vous ? Je verrai, 

To perceive. To bring, Apercevoir. Apporter, 
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To please, 

He pleases his father, 

It is a pleasure to see you 

health, 
Long, 

The string. The cord, rope, 
A long string, a long cord, 
The soup. Fat, 
Some fat meat, some fat soup, 
The washerwoman, 
The mode, fashion, 
The new fashion, 



Faire plaisir, plaire, 
H fait plaisir a son pere, 
in good C est un plaisir de vous voir en bonne 
saute, (plaisir takes de before the infin.) 
Longue, (feminine of long,) 
Le cordon. La corde, 
Un long cordon, une longue corde, 
La soupe. Orasse, (feminine of grot,) 
De la yiande grasse, de la soupe grasse, 
La blanchisseuse, 
La mode, 
La nouvelle mode. 



Remark. Participles used as adjectives always agree with their nouns. 



He wears only clothes made in the new 

fashion, 
A gown made in the old fashion, 
A key, 
A false key, 

The middle, in the middle, 
The least, the least service, 
Interest, 

Interestedly, from interest, 
Disinterestedly, 
Cheap, cheaply, 
Dear, dearly, 
He sells cheap, 
My dear sir, 
He sells too dear, 
Do you run fester than I ? 
I run faster than you, 
Do they sell cheaper than he ? 
Ho sells cheaper than they, 
Does the master love that scholar better 

than me? 
He loves you better than him, 
He loves us more than them, 
He loves our cousins more than them, 
Do you perceive that thick storm ? 
I perceive it, 

Do you bring me my money ? 
I bring it to you, 
Will you see the washerwoman to-day ? 



II ne porte que dea habits faits a la nou- 
velle mode, 

Une robe faite a la vieule mode, 

Une clef, (sometimes written cli,) 

Une clef fausse, 

Le milieu, au milieu, 

Le moindre, le moindre servioe, 

V interit, (masculine,) 

Par interet, 

Sans interet, 

A bon marche, 

Cher, 

II vend a bon marohe, » 

Mon oher monsieur, 

H vend trop cher, 

Courez-vous plus vite que moi f 

Je cours plus vite que vous, 

Vendent-ils a meHleur marche que lui ? 

H vend a meilleur marche qu' eux, 

Le maftre aime-t-il mieux cet eoolier que 
moi? 

II vous aime mieux que lui, 

H nous aime mieux qu' eux, 

H aime mieuk nos cousines qu' elles, 

Apercevez-vouB cet orage epais ? 

Je 1' apercois, 

M' apportez-vous mon argent ? 

Je vous 1' apporte, 

Verrez-vous la blanchisseuse aujourd' hui f 

11 



i 
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We shall not see her ; but my brother Nous ne la verrons pas ; mais mon frere 
will see her, la verra. 

When will my partners see you ? They will see me the day after 
to-morrow. Will you see the washerwoman soon ? I shall see her 
to-day. Will you see the master's niece ? I shall not see her. Why 
do those children run ? They run because they are afraid of the rain. 
Does that horse run fast ? He runs fast. and he is very gentle, (doux.) 
Do you perceive him whom you are looking for ? I perceive him and 
he perceives me. We perceive some travelers ; do they not perceive 
us ? They perceive us. Do you bring me the new books ? I do not 
bring them to you. Do the servants bring them to me? They 
bring them to you. What does the washerwoman bring ? She 
brings the clean linen. Of what have you need ? I have need of a 
long cord and of a long string. Is that soup good ? The soup is 
good, but this meat is too fat. 

Does that stranger please your friend from interest ? Yes, sir ; he 
does not the least service disinterestedly. Have you the key of my 
chamber ? No, sir ; I have the key of mine. Has not that man a 
false key ? He has a false one. Where does the servant put the 
barrel ? He puts it in the middle of the road. Where has he put 
the chair ? He has put it in the middle of the room. Is not butter 
dear ? Yes, sir ; every thing (tout) is dear in this city. Does not 
that merchant sell dear ? No, sir ; he sells too cheap. Do you study 
your lesson without speaking ? I study it without speaking, and I 
recite it without making mistakes. Do you wish for gravy with your 
meat ? No, sir ; I thank you. Have you some red ink ? I have 
tome. 

Will you go with my brother, or with me ? 1 will go with him. 
Have you much fruit ? I have not much, but I have enough. Has 
that man much money ? He has so many dollars that he does not 
like to count them. Has that boy a pain in his knee ? He has a 
pain in his knee and in his right hand. Has he not a pain in his 
finger ? He has a pain in it, (y.) Do you admire the character of 
that old man ? No, sir ; his body is healthy, but he is discontented. 
Why are you so discontented ? I am discontented because my finger 
is sore and my teeth pain me. Do you believe in God ? I believe in 
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him. Do you work much ? We work much. Do those who work 
much have the body healthy ? They have it healthy. Is working 
much useful ? Working much is very useful, and studying much is 
very useful also. 



47. QUARAffTE-SEPTlfeME LEQON. 

VERBS, NOUNS, X T . 

To appear, Parattre, (varied like connaitre, Les. 25,) 

To return, come back, Revenir, (varied as venir* Lees. 21,) 

WW you send? I will send, Enverrcz-vous ? J> enverrai, (future of 

** ' envoy er,) 

An advocate, lawyer. Some linen, Un avoeat. De la toile, 
Toile is linen cloth ; linge is linen made into garments. 

This motion, movement. A motive, Ge mouvement. Un motif, 

A fault, defect. A fact, deed, Un defaut. Vnfait, 

Amiable. Early, Aimable. De bonne heure, 

Not at all, Pas da tout, 

Sunday, on Sunday, Le dimancke, dimanche, 

Monday, on Monday, Le lundi, lundi, 

Tuesday, on Tuesday, _ Le mardi, mardi, m 

Wednesday, on Wednesday, Le mercredi, mercredi, ^ 

Thursday, on Thursday, Jjejeudi, jeudi, 

Friday, on Friday, Le vendredi, vendredi, 

Saturday, on Saturday, Le samedi, samedi, 

The stars appear, Les etoiles paraissent, 

Does studying much seem agreeable to Vous parait-il agreable d' etudier beau- 

you? coup? 

It seems agreeable and useful to me, Cela me parait agreable et utile, 
Are you returning from the lawyer's ? Revenez-vous de ohez V avoeat ? 
I am jetarning from his house, and my Je reviens dechez lui, et mes amis en 

friends are returning from there also, reviennent aussi, 
Will you send some linen to the lawyer ? Enverrez-vous de la toile a l f avoeat 1 
We will not send him any at all, Nous ne lui en enverrons pas du tout, 

His movements are beautiful, H a les mouvements beaux, 

Those facts are very extraordinary, Ces fiuts sont bien extraordinaire*, 

* Compounds generally are varied like their simple verbs. 
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He goes to the market early, II va au march6 de bonne heure, 

I will go to the lawyer's on Monday, J* irai chez V avocat londi. 

Rhmark. The article is sometimes used with the days of the week to denote something 
habitual. 

He will go home Sundays, H ira chez ltd le dimanche, 

I shall be here on Sunday, Je serai ici dimanche, 

The washerwoman comes here Satur- 
days, 



La blanchisseuse vient ici le earned], 



They wish to depart on Saturday, lis veulent partir samedi, 

My dear friend, you oblige me, Mon oher ami, yous merendez service, 

He obliges every body, II rend service a tout le monde, 

Was it not cold on Tuesday ? N' a-t-il pas fait froid mardi ? 

It was cold on Tuesday and Wednesday, H a fait froid mardi et mercredi, mais il 

but it was warm on Thursday, a fait chaud jeudi, 

It will be rainy to-morrow, II fera de la pluie demain. 

Is it day ? It is not day. Is it night ? It is night and the moon 
and the stars appear. Will it not be (fera) day soon ? It is day 
already and the sun appears. Does that lady appear to you amiable f 
She appears to me very amiable. Does that man appear to you 
lame ? He appears to me lame. What is the matter with him ? 
He has a pain in his left foot. ' Do not those v children appear to you 
amiable ? They appear to me ' amiable and studious. Are you 
returning from the lawyer's ? I am returning from his house. Is 
your partner returning from your house ? He is returning from my 
house. Will you send your linen to the tailor ? I will send it to him. 
Will your friend send him as much linen as you ? He will send him 
as^ much as I. Is the motion of this boat agreeable to you ? No, sir ; 
it gives me sickness (le mat) of the stomach. 

'* That man obliges every body ; what (quel) is his motive ? Interest 
is his only (seul) motive. Is not his motive good ? No, sir ; he does 
every thing (tout) from interest. Does the lawyer do nothing disin- 
terestedly ? He does nothing disinterestedly. Do you know any one 
without fault ? I know no one without fault. Do you admire the 
character of Miss C. ? I admire her ; she appears to me without fault. 
Is not that new history very extraordinary ? Yes, sir ; it is full of 
strange facts. Each one answers for (de) his deeds ; do you believe 
that ? I believe that Do you go out early in the morning ? I go 
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out very early (de tres-bonne keure.) Does not God appear every 
where in his works ? He appears in all his works. Does not money 
appear to you a very useful thing? It appears to me very useful. Have 
you much of it ? I have none at all. 

Is that road straight or curved ? It is curved. Have you a pain 
in the right foot or in the left ? I have a pain in the left. Will you 
do your work on Monday and Tuesday ? No, sir ; I shall do it on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Where will you be on Friday ? I shall 
be at home on Friday. Is not Sunday (le dimanche) the first day of 
the week ? Sunday is the first day of the week and Saturday is the 
last. What causes so much noise ? The wind causes it. Do you 
sing French songs ? No, sir ; I sing English songs. Has that maid- 
servant broken the handle of the broom ? She has broken the handle 
of the broom, and the handle of this knife. How many cents has that 
boy ? He has none at all. Did you buy that picture on credit or 
ior cash ? I bought it for cash ; I buy nothing on credit. Does that 
man love labor ? He loves labor. 



48. QUARANTE-HtmifeME LEQON. 

VERBS, COMPARATIVES, ETC. 

To bring, * Amener, (varied as acheter, Let*. 20.) 

Apporter is to bring by carrying ; amener to bring without carrying. 

To guard, keep, Garder, 

To gain, Gagner, (d before infinitive,) 

The side. On this side, Le cote. De ce cot6-ci, 

On that side. The chin, De ce cote-la. Le menton, 

The liquor. Sweet, La liqueur. Douce, (feminine of doux,) 

The sweet liquor. The spectacle, play, La liqueur douce. Le spectacle, 

To the play. The kitchen, Au spectacle. La cuisine, 

To the kitchen. The swine, pig, JL la cuisine. Le cochon, 

His turn. In his turn, Son tour. JL son tour, 

Something else, Quelqu* autre chose, 

Rien autre chose, (iVe accompanying the 
Nothtngelse, verb with n«i,) 

11* 

/ 
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Short. Charming, 
Malicious, 
Said, told, 
The word, 
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Court. Charmant, 

Malin, (masculine,) maligne, (feminine,) 

Dit f (past participle of Dire,) 

Lemo*. 



Remark 1. Comparative* generally, where tbe following verb mayliave a participle, ad- 
jective or verb understood after it, require such following verb to be preceded by U. Thus : 

He is not so sick as he believes, 11 n' est pas aussi malade qn' il U oroit, 

That is not so difficult as they think, Cela n' est pas si difficile qn' on le pense, 
Is she not more modest than she ap- N' est-elle pas plus modest© qu' elle le 
pears* ? parait ? 

Rsmabk 2. Comparatives of superiority or inferiority (that is. those formed by plus, main*, 
mieux, meiUeur,pU orjn're,) require ne before the following verb, unless the comparison be 
negative. 

It 



Us sont mains riches que nous ne 

sommes, 
J' ai plus d' argent que vons n' en avez, 
H est plus habile que vous ne le croyez, 
Nous sommes meilleurs qu' on ne le dit, 
H est aussi malheureux qu' il le parait, 
Je n f ai pas moins de courage qu' il en at, 
Gagnent-ils plus d' argent que nous n' en 

jnons? 
II amene (ou conduit) son frere chez moi, 

(See Rem. 1, Less. 20.) 
Us amenent les chevaux, 
H garde toutes mes lettres, 
Le cdte lui %it mal, 
Viennent-ils de ce cote-ci ? 
Us viennent de ce c6te-la, 
H a le menton court, 
Ce livre est charmant, 
That maid-servant looks malicious ; is Cette serrante a 1' air malin ; n' est-elle 
she not malicious ? t pas maligne ? 



They are less rich than we are, 

I have more money than you have, 
He is more skillful than you believe, 
We are better than they say, 
He is as unhappy as he appears, 
I have no less courage than he has, 

Do they gain more money than we gain ? 

He conducts his brother to my house, 

They bring the hones, 

He keeps all my letters, 

His side pains him, 

Are they coming on this side? 

They are coming on that aide, 

His chin is short, 

This book is charming, 



* In the first of the above three sentences, the verb to be is understood ; he is not so sick as 
he believes (himself to bk,) or believes (that he is.) Bo in the second ; that is not so difficult 
as they think (it to bb,) or think (that it is.) The first sentence below means, they are less 
rich than toe are (rich.) Thus in the first three of these sentences the verb to be is under- 
stood, and in tbe fourth an adjective, and the place of these is supplied in French by le. In the 
filth sentence ; / have more money than you have (op it,) neither a verb nor an adjective but 
of it is understood, which of course is rendered in French by en, and le is not used. 

t Ne is omitted in this last phrase, because the comparison is negative, and In the preced- 
ing because it is not one of superiority nor Inferiority. 
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"* ye you said your lesson ? Avez- vous dit votre lecon f 

ive said it, Je 1' ai dite, (See he—. 37, Rule,) 

we you said all the words T Avez- vous dit tons lee mots f 

ave said them all, Je lea ai tons dite, 

ve you said all your lessons f Avez-voua dit toutea tos lecona t 

ave said them all, Je les ai toutea dites, 

, has friends ; has he any thing else ? H a des amis ; a-t-il quelqu' autre ohose? 

d has nothing else, II n> a rien autre ohose, 

e walks as fast as I, H marehe aussi vite que moi, 

That day is H to-day ? Quel jour est-ce aujourd' hut f *^ 

is Thursday. To-morrow will be ^ ,. ^ . « ,. 

-p. , C est jeudi. Demain sera vendredi. 

Do you conduct your friends hither (id?) We conduct them 

ither. Do you bring your cousin here ? I bring him here. Does 

le servant bring your new horse to your house ? He brings him to 

ly house. What does the musician gain ? He gains good friends. 

'oes he gain nothing else ? He gains something else. What do 

>ur friends gain ? They gain much money. Do you not gain more 

lan they? We gain more than they gain. Do you keep your 

loney ? | We do not keep it. Do your friends keep theirs ? They 

Keep it. Do you keep my letters ? I keep them all. Do you like 

this liquor ? I like it, it is sweet and agreeable. Where does the 

cook take the pig ? He takes it to the kitchen. Is the pig fat or lean ? 

It is very fat What is the matter with you ? My chin is sore. „ Do 

you drink the sweet liquor ? I drink it. Do you drink any thing 

else ? I drink nothing else. I drink more than you believe. 

Where is that charming lady going ? She is going to the play. 
Does she often go to the play ? She goes there as often as I. Is that 
river straight ? No, sir ; it makes several turns. Do you not speak 
in your turn ? Yes, sir ; each one speaks in his turn. Is not that 
man's chin short ? It is very short. Where is the roast pig (cochon 
rdti f) The cook has carried it to the kitchen. Have you said all the 
words of your lesson ? I have said them all.. Did you say your lesson 
without making mistakes ? I* did not say it without making some 
mistakes, (Less. 44, Bern. 3.) Is not that lady charming ? Yes, miss ; 
she is beautiful and very amiable. Are the soldiers coming on this 
side or on that side ? They are coming on that side. Have you 
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many pictures? Yes, sir; I have more pictures than you have. 
Does not that feet appear to you strange ? It appears to me very 
strange. Do I sing to your liking ? Yes, sir ; you sing better than 
I sing; you sing better than they say. 

Does your partner love labor ? No, sir; he works against his will 
(liking.) Does that lazy scholar study (against his liking) unwillingly ? 
He studies unwillingly. Has it not been cold the past night ? It has 
been very cold. Do you always shut the door of your chamber when 
you go out ? I always shut the door and the windows. Why do 
you extinguish the lights ? I extinguish them because it is day, and 
we have no need of lights. Has the husband of that old man's niece 
much money ? He has more money than his father-in-law has. 
Have you more forks than you have spoons ? I have more spoons 
than I have forks. Is it night ? It is night and the moon and stars 
appear. It is damper than it appears. 



49. QUARANTE-NEUVlfeME LEgON. 

PROPER NAMES OF COUNTRIES, CITIES, ETC. 

Rbmakk 1. The names of countries are generally feminine. 

France. England, La France. V Angleterre, 

Switzerland. Spain, La Suisse. U Espagne, 

Russia. Prussia, La Russie. La Prusse, 

Scotland. Ireland, TL? fccosse. IP Irlande, 

Sweden. Italy, La Suede. L' Italic, 

Turkey. Greece, La Turquie. La Chrece. 

A few are masculine. 

Denmark. Portugal, Le Danemarc. Le Portugal, 

Canada. Peru, Le Canada. Le Perou. 

Remark 2. The names of countries generally take the article, the names of cities omit ft 

Europe touches Asia, & Europe touche a V Asie, 

Africa does not touch America, L' Afrique ne touche pas a V AmSrique y 

France is the most beautiful country of La France est le plus beau pays de 

Europe, 1' Europe, 

London is larger than Paris, Londres est plus grand que Paris. 
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: 3. At, in, or to before the name of a city is rendered by d, before a feminine 
of a country by en ; before a masculine name by a, from before either is rendered by 4t, 
•with these prepositions the article is omitted before the names of countries. 

He is going to Germany; to Peru, H va en AUemogne; au Perou, 



We come from England, 

I wiU send to Russia, 

They are returning from Spain, 

I am going to New York, 

He dwells in Boston, 

They come from London, 



Nous venons d f Angleterre, 
J' enverrai en Russie, 
lis reviennent d' Espagne, 
Je vais a New- York, 
11 demeure a Boston, 
Us yiennent de Londres. 



Remark 4. A few names of countries and cities always take the article. 



I come from Canada, 

They dwell at Havre, 

She is going to New Orleans, 

Je there ? are there ? 

There is, there are, 

Has there been ? was there ? 

There has been, there was, 

Will there be ? There will be, 

Coffee with milk. Coffee without milk, 

A church. To church, 

A scJiool. To school, 

The breakfast. The dinner, 

At breakfast, at dinner, 

To breakfast. To dine, 

Do you breakfast early ? 

I breakfast early and dine early, 

Ib there much fruit in the garden ? 

There is much, 

Is there some wine in that barrel ? 

There is a little, 

There are some people at your house, 

Are there no apples on the table 1 

There are none, 

How many scholars are there in that 

school? 
There are thirty-five, 
There are only ten, 

Will there be some roast beef at dinner, 
There will be some, 



Je viens du Canada, 
Ss demeurent au Havre, 
Elle va a la Nouvelle-OrUans, 

Y a-t-il? 
Ilya, 

Y a-t-il eu? 
II y a eu, 

Y aura-t-il ? H y aura, 
Cafe au lait. Cafe noir, 
Une eglise. A V eglise, 
Une ecole. A V ecole, 
Le dSjeuner. Le diner, 
A dejeuner, a diner, 
Dejeuner. Diner, 
Dejeunez-vous de bonne heure ? 

Je dejeune de bonne heure, et je dine d 
bonne heure, 

Y a-t-il beaucoup de fruit dans le jardin f 
H y en a beaucoup, 

Y a-t-il du vin dans ce baril ? 
II y en a un peu, 

II y a du monde ohez vous, 

N' y a-t-il point de pommes sur la table, 

II n' y en a point, 

Combien d'ecoliers y a-t-il dans oette 

ecole ? 
II y en a trente-cinq, 
H n' y en a que diz, 

Y aura-t-il du boeuf r6ti a diner, 
H y en aura, 
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Was there some coffee with milk at ,,. M . . 

. Y a-t-il eu du cafe an lait a dejeuner ! 

There was some coffee with milk at „ , „, ,.,,,.. . .» 

. . - x , 4 , .„ u - H y a en du cafe au lait a dejeuner, et u 

breakfast, and there will be some cof- J „, . , ,„ J 

* -^ * -ii * j- y anra du oafe noir a diner, 

fee without milk at dinner, J ' 

Have there been some people here ? Y a-t-il eu du monde ioi % 

There have been some, II y en a eu.* 

Is there a church in this village ? Yes, sir, there are two. How many 
windows are there in your room? There are four. How many 
schools are there in your village ? There are only three. Is there 
some wine at the bottom (aufond) of that barrel? There is a little. 
Is there not some vinegar at the bottom of that cask ? There is none. 
Have there been some people at your house this morning? There 
have been some. Have you already dined ? I have dined. Do you 
not dine early ? We dine early and we breakfast early also. Does 
your neighbor breakfast early ? He breakfasts early and he dines early 
also. Where will you go on Sunday ? I shall go to church on Sun- 
day; and I shall go to school on Monday. Does your neighbor 
always go to church Sundays ? He does not go there at all. Do you 
like coffee without milk ? I like coffee without milk at dinner, and I 
like coffee with milk at breakfast. 

Is Spain larger than Switzerland ? Yes, sir ; Spain is larger than 
Switzerland, and Russia is larger than Spain. Does Scotland touch 
Ireland ? No, sir ; Scotland touches England, but it does not touch 
Ireland. Is Denmark a large country ? No, sir ; it is not so large 
as Portugal. Is New York larger than Boston? Yes, sir; New 
York is the largest city [la plus grande ville) in this country. Are 
you going to Prussia ? I am going to Prussia and to Sweden. Will 
you go to Italy ? I shall go to Italy, to Turkey, and to Greece. 
Do you dwell in Paris ? No, sir ; I dwell at Havre. When will you 
go to New Orleans ? I shall go there on Wednesday. Is your friend 
from Baltimore ? No, sir ; he is from New Orleans. Is there not a 
light in your room ? There is none. Do the fixed stars borrow their 
light ? No, sir ; the moon borrows her light, but the fixed stars do 
not borrow theirs. 

What has that child broken ? He has broken my window. What 
has the husband of that lady a fancy to buy ? He has a fancy to buy 
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some cups and saucers. Does he wish to buy these cups and saucers f 
Yes, sir; and he wishes to buy those forks and spoons. Can you tell 
me who that man is ? He is the husband of that amiable lady. Does 
his spouse wish to go to New York ? No, madam ; she wishes to go 
to New Orleans. Is there something at the bottom of that cask? 
There is a little water. Why do you look so sad ? The bad weather 
makes me sad (Less. 37, Rem.) What is the weather? It is rainy. 
Is it not dark ? It is very dark. Was it cold yesterday ? It was 
cold and slippery. Why are you so studious ? I am studious because 
I wish to learn much. 



50. CINQTJANTlfcME LE§ON. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISONS, DATES, ETC. 

January. February, Janvier. Fivrier, 

March. April, Mars. Avril, 

May. June, Mai. Juin. 

July. August, Juillet. Ao&t, 

September. October, Septembre. Octobrs, 

November. December, Novembre. Dicembre. 

The names of the months and of the days of the week, are masculine. 

f Quel jour du mois est-ce f 
What day of the month is it ? < Quel quantieme (du mois) avons-nous T 

( Quel jour du mois avons-nous ? 

r C est le premier, 
It is the first, ] Nous avons le premier, 

( Nous sommes au premier, 

SC est le deux, 
Nous avons le deux, 
Nous sommes au deux. 

In speaking of the days of the month, the French use the cardinal numbers, except for the 
first. 

It is the third. It is the fourth, C 1 est le trois. Nous avons le quatre. 

It is the eleventh of July, C est le onze* Juillet, 

* De, que, and te do not omit the « before onxt and onxiims. 
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-B- . ^ New- York, le quinze, (de) Decembre 

New York, December fifteenth, eigh- ^.^ centH!m(JMllte . (S ee card. 

teen hundred and fifty, inal number,, Leu. 25, not*,) 

This morning I received your letter of Ce matin j' ai re$u votre lettre du dix da 

the tenth of last month, mois dernier, 

Received, Regu, (past participle of recevoir,) 

Philadelphia, January fifth, eighteen PhUadelphie, cinq Janvier, dix-huit 

hundred and fifty-one, cent-cinquante et un, 

In store. In the store. En magasin. Dans le magasin. 

The former of these phrases has much the character of an adverb or adjective. When we 
speak of a thing as stored, we may use en magasin; while dans le magasin corresponds to 
in the store, in English. 

He is in prison, (imprisoned,) II est en prison, 

He goes into the prison, II va dans la prison, 

Have you some cider in barrel, (barreled?) A vez-vous du cidre en barfl? 
I have some in this barrel, J' en ai dans ce baril. 

Rsharx 1. From these examples we perceive that dans has a sense precise and de- 
termined, while that of en is vague and indefinite. 

To fall, Tomber, 

To produce, Produire, (varied like conduire,). 

To freeze. To prefer, Geler. Preferer, 

Sweden produces iron, La Suede produit du fer, 

I fall often when it is slippery, Je tombe souvent quand il fait glissant, 

It freezes much in Russia, II gele beaucoup en Russie. 

Wheat. Buckwheat, Le bU. Le sarrasin, le ble noir y 

A pancake. A buckwheat cake, Une crepe. Une crepe de sarrasin, 

He wishes for buckwheat cakes with II veut des crepes de ble noir an beurre 

butter and syrup, et au sirop, 

I prefer the honest to the useful, Je prefere V honnete a 1' utile. 

Rule. The Comparative Degrees of superiority or infe- 
riority, is formed in French by prefixing to the positive the 
adverbs plus or mains, and the Superlative, by prefixing to 
the comparative the article le, or a possessive adjective. 

Small, smaller, the smallest, Petit, plus petit, le plus petit, 

Agreeable, less agreeable, the least Agreable, moins agreable, le moins agre- 
agreeable, able. 

MeiUeur and le meiUeur, are used for the comparative and superlative of ban ; moindre, le 
moindre, may be used for those of petit ; mieux, and le mieux, are used for those of Wen ; and 
pire, Upire, may be used for those of mauvaie ; pis and lepis, for those of mat. 
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My foot is smaller than yours, J' ai le pied plus petit que vous, 

Hifl foot is the smallest, D a le pied le plus petit, 

This scholar is less studious than that Cet eoolier-ci est moins studieux que 

one, celui-la, 

That one is the least studious, Celui-la est le moins studieux, 

It is my best horse, C est mon meilleur cheval, 

Phu petit applies to vrtiat is measured ; moindre to what is valued. 

His room is smaller than yours, 6a chambre est plus petite que la vdtre, 

My brother is smaller than yours, Mon frere est plus petit que le voire, 

His merit is not the least, Son merite n' est pas le moindre, 

His talents are less than yours, Ses talents sont moindres que les votres. 

What day is it to-day ? It is Monday to-day and to-morrow will 
be Tuesday. Will you go home on Wednesday ? No, sir ; I shall 
go home on Thursday or Friday. When will you go to Philadelphia ? 
I shall go there on Saturday, the first of January. What day of the 
month is it ? It is the second of December. Is it not (»' est-ce pas) 
the third ? No, sir ; it will be the third to-morrow. Do you prefer 
February to April ? I prefer April to February. Is not March a 
month of spring ? Yes, sir ; March, April, and May, are the months 
of spring, and June, July, and August, are the months of summer. 
Do you like the months of autumn ? I prefer September, October, 
and November, the months of autumn to the months of winter. Does 
it freeze much here in winter ? It freezes much here in December, in 
January, and in February. What does France produce ? France 
produces wine, and Spain and Portugal produce wine also. 

Is not Paris a beautiful city ? Yes, sir ; Paris is the most beautiful 
city in Europe. Does it freeze more in Sweden than in Italy ? Yes, 
sir ; it does not freeze much in Italy. Is it slippery when it freezes ? 
It is slippery when it freezes. Do you fall when it is slippery ? I 
often fall when it is slippery. Have you much cider in the barrel ? 
I have not much. Is there cider in that barrel ? There is a little 
cider at the bottom of that barrel. Did you receive my letter ? I 
received it at Philadelphia the fifth of May. Does that child fall often 
when he walks ? He does not fall because he does not yet walk. 
Why do those boys fall so often ? They fall because it has frozen 
much and (que) is slippery. Do you prefer Europe to America? 

12 
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No, miss ; I prefer America to Europe. What does your aunt offer 
to give her maid ? She offers to give her a new silk gown. 

Is not your partner an able man ? He is very able. What weather 
is it? It is damp. Was it damp yesterday ? It was not damp yes- 
terday, it was fine (beau) weather. Is it dark to-night (cette nuit ?) 
No, sir ; it is moonlight Was it moonlight last night ? Yes, sir ; it 
has been moonlight during {pendant) several nights. Has that lady 
bought the silk dress? She has bought the silk dress and the silk 
parasol. Do you recite your lesson without making mistakes? No, 
sir ; I can not recite it without making a few mistakes. When will the 
workman do his work ? He will do it to-day. Will you go a mile 
this morning ? I shall go two. Does your thumb pain you ? My 
thumb pains me and I have the teethache. Do you sleep more in 
summer than in winter ? Yes, sir ; and I have more appetite in win- 
ter than in summer. Is that cord (corde) sufficiently long? Yes, 
sir ; it is longer than you believe. 



61. CINQUANTE ET UNlfeME LfcgON. 

IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

Thb Impsrfbot tknse in French, is formed by changing ona of the first person plural of 
the indicative present into the following terminations : 



AI8, 



AIS, 



AmoNS, forma, 



Choisissons, form*, 



Rsoxvons, form*, 



RiHDONSj/orm*, 



AIT, 



IONS, 



IEZ, 



J* aimaia 
I was loving, 
Tu aimaia, 
Thou wast loving, 

Je choiaiaaaia, 
I was choosing, 
Tu choisissais, 
/Thou wast choosing, 
Je recevai*, 
I was receiving, 
Tu recevati, 
Thou wast receiving, 
Jerendais, 
I was returning, 
Turendaia, 
Thou wast returning, 



II aimait, 
He was loving, 
Noua aimiona, 
We were loving, 
II ehoiaiaaait, 
He was choosing, 
Nous choi9i88ion8 y 
We were choosing, 
11 recevait, 
He was receiving, 
Nous recevions, 
We were receiving, 
M rendait, 
He was returning, 
Nous rendiona 
We were returning, 



AIENT, Those 

Vous aimiez, 
You were loving, 
lis aimaient, 
They were loving, 
Voub choiaisaie*, 
Yon were choosing, 
Jit ckoisissaient, 
They were choosing, 
Voua rcceviez, 
You were receiving, 
Ha recevaient, 
They were receiving, 
Voua rendiez, 
You were returning, 
Ha rendatentf 
They were returning. 
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Let the teacher exercise the learner with other verba, if necessary, until the formation of 
this tenae ia sufficiently familiar. 

£tbb, the only exception to this rule, makes its imperfect, 

JP&aiSf tuitais, ilitait, nous 6tions, etc., 

I was, thou wast, he was, we were. 

This past tense always expresses what is repeated or continuous. When, therefore, any 
thing is spoken of as once done and finished,* without reference to continuance, this tense it 
not to be used. 

Cicero was a great orator, Ciceron Stait un grand orateur, 

Washington was a great man, Washington itait un grand homme, 

We had much fruit when we lived in Nous anions beaucoup de fruit quand 

the country, nous demeurions a la campagne, 

I was looking for my penknife and I Je cherchais mon oanif et j'ai trouve 

found my lead pencil, mon crayon. 

In all these, phrases we perceive that the imperfect tense denotes continuous (t. e. unfin- 
ished or imperfect) action. Cicero continued to be a great orator. Washington continued to 
be a great man ; and we continued to have much fruit while we continued to dwell in the 
country. The looking for the penknife, too, was continuous and unfinished, while the finding 
of the pencil denotes no continuance, but is an action finished and perfect, and is, therefore, 
in the perfect tense. 80 in the following, it will be observed that continuous or imperfect ac- 
tion is expressed by the imperfect tense, that which is finished, or perfect, by the perfect 
tense. 

You were reading (continuous) while I 

was breaking, (continuous) Vous litiex J*"*"* ««" * ^«"»«'»» 

They were (continuous) in the street Ss etaient dans la rue quand nous les 

when we saw them, (not continuous,) avons vus, 
Thou wast working (continuous) while 

I was sleeping, (continuous,) ^ **«■*«• P 6 ™ 1 "* 4™ je dormaU, 

She was (continuous) at your house Elle etait chez vous quand je l'ai en- 

when I heard (not con.) her sing, tendue chanter, 

They studied (continuous) while you „ , ,. . 

talked, (continuous) ^ «*"*■»•"* P 6 "* 8 ? 4 *»• Ton8 P°r l "*> 

He had (continuous) the pictures when D avait les tableaux quand je les ai 

I bought (not continuous) them, achetes, 

Thou wast (continuous) at Paris when _ , . x _ . , .. , . 

I was (Mta) there, ^ etaM a Pa ™ * uand J* * *"** 

* That action which is in a state of continuance or repetition is of course unfinished or im- 
perfect. Hence the propriety of the name imperfect tense. 

t Was with the present participle and used with the infinitive in English, have been given as 
criteria of the use of the imperfect in French. These are correct when they can be applied, 
but they do not include all cases. In the last two of the above phrases, for instance, We 
should not say in English, He was having, or he used to have, etc., nor, Thouwut being, etc. 
The true characteristic of this tense is, that it represents the action as unfinished and contin- 
uous at the time mentioned. It is, therefore, properly called imperfect. 
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To owe, ought, 

It is good traveling, 

It is good living in Europe, 

It is dear living in Paris, 

Is it as dear living in New York as in 

Paris? 
It is as dear living there, 
Joyous. As joyous as they, 
As good bread, 

Have you as good bread as this ? 
The sight. He is short-sighted, 
Before, 

Before 'dinner, before dining, 
Before breakfast, before breakfasting, 
Have you apples still ? 
I have enough still, 
I have no more money, 
I have no more, 

I have nothing more. The season, 
The fog. It is foggy, 
It is sunny. It will be sunny, 
The fountain, 
Crazy, 

Opened, also open, 
That girl looks crazy, 
Has she opened the door ? 
She has opened it, 
I leave the window shut, 
Do you still owe money ? 
I do not owe any more, 



Devoir, 

H fait bon voyager, 

H fait bon vivre en Europe, 

II fait cher vivre a Paris, 

Fait-il aussi cher vivre a New- York qu' k 

Paris? 
B y fait aussi cher vivre, 
Joyeux. Aussi joyeux qu' eux, 
D' aussi bon pain, 

Avez-vous d' aussi bon pain que celui-d ? 
La vue. D a la vue courte, 
Avant, (de before the infinitive,) 
Avant diner, avant de diner, 
Avant dejeuner, avant de dejeuner, 
Avez-vous encore des pommes ? 
J' en ai encore assez, 
Je n' ai plus d' argent, 
Je n Y en ai plus, 
Je n' ai plus rien. La saison, 
Le brouillard. II fait du brouillard, 
II fait du soleil. II fera du soleil, 
lafontaine, 

Fou,fol bef. vowel and silent A; folle, (f.) 
Ouvert, (past participle of ouvrir,) 
Cette fille a P air fou, 
A-t-elle ouvert la porte ? 
Elle 1' a ouverte, 

Je laisse la fenetre (or) croisee fermee, 
Devez-vous encore de V argent ? 
Je n' en dois plus. 



Plus, (expressing an idea of time,) like rien, jamais, etc., takes no pas after ne. 

Do those men still owe you money ? They owe me much still. 
Do you still owe me some ? We owe you no more. Dost thou owe 
much?. No, sir; I owe nothing, but my partner owes much. Is it 
good traveling ? It is good traveling. Is it always good traveling 
in summer ? It is always better traveling (meilleur voyager) in sum- 
mer than in winter. Is it good living in LondonT" It is good living 
in London, but it is better living {meilleur vivre) in Paris. Why 
does that scholar look so joyous ? He looks joyous because he has 
recited his lesson very well. Is that man short-sighted ? He is not 
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short-sighted ; he is blind of one eye. Will you go to the country 
before Monday ? No, sir ; I shall not go there before Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Will your brother go there Thursday or Friday ? He 
will not go there at all. Will you go to the north before the beauti- 
ful season ? Yes, sir ; I shall go the fourth of March. Which season 
do you like the best ? I like all the seasons, but I prefer the spring 
to all the others. Is it foggy? No, sir; it was very foggy this 
morning, but now (it present) it is sunny, and it will be sunny to-mor- 
row. That man looks crazy ; is he not crazy ? He is not crazy. Is 
he going to the fountain ? He is going there. What does he bring ? 
He brings some water from the fountain. 

Where were you yesterday? I was at home yesterday. Where 
were your brothers last week ? They were in the country. Had you 
many friends when you were in Paris ? We had many. What were 
you doing this morning while we were breakfasting ? I was sleeping 
while you wore breakfasting. Were you dining while we were study- 
ing ?* "What was the master doing while you were studying ? Was 
he not writing ? Hadst thou thy book when the master spoke to 
thee? Wast thou in the street when he saw thee? Was that 
scholar studying when you called htm ? Was he not sleeping ? Did 
you breakfast early when you lived in the city ? Did those scholars 
know (how) to speak the French when they were studying the Spanish? 
Had you much money when you bought that horse ? 

In the month (au mois) of February it is very cold still ; but the 
days are a little longer ; the night does not come so quick ; (vite;) and 
in the morning, it is day a little sooner (plus tdt.) The country is 
still very sad. Do you know that this month is the shortest of all ! 
It has only twenty-eight days, while (tandis que) the others have 
thirty and some thirty-one. January is the first month and February 
is the second. 

* It will now be profitable for the learner to form answers for himself. Many of them 
will, therefore, be omitted hereafter, for the learner to supply. 

12* 
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69. CINQUANTE-DEUXltME X£gON. 



VERBS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, ETC. 



To laugh, to laugh at. To weep, 

Out. Out of its place, 

Will you come ? 

I will come, 

To mount, ascend, go up, 

The barber, 

The sky, firmament, heaven 

A cloud. A piece, 

A task. Some wool, 

That affair, business. Each, 



Rire, rire de. Pleurer, 

Hors. Hon de sa place, 

Viendrez-vous ? 

Je viendrai, (future of venir,) 

Monter, 

Le barbier, 

Le del, 

Un nuage. Une piice, 

Une tdch€. De la laine, 

Cette affaire. Chaque. 



Chaque is an adjective, and is always used with a noun ; chacun is a pronoun and always 
used without one. 

Each scholar will come, and each one Chaque ecoliere viendra, et chacune 



will have her lesson ready, 
Ready, 

Angry, also sorry, 
Easy, 
Difficult, 
The flour, 

Has the baker bread as good as this ? 



aura sa lecon prete, 
PrSt, (d bef. inf., pour before the noun,) 
JFache, {de before the infin. and noun,) 
Facile, (d before the infin. and noun,) 
Difficile, (d before the infin. and noun,) 
La farine, 
Le boulanger a-t-il du pain aussi bon que 

celui-ci ? 

Remark 1. All adjectives may be placed after their nouns, when like the above tfcsy are 
qualified by adverbs. 



Is there salt as fine fes this ? 

I have flour as fine as that, 

His eye is beautiful as hers, 

My hand is like hers, 

Do you laugh at him or at me ? 

I laugh at you, 

Does he laugh at that ? 

He laughs at it, 

Do you not weep from rage ? 

No, sir ; I weep from sorrow, 



Eet-ce qu' il y a du sel aussi fin que celui-ci ? 

J' ai de la farine aussi fine que oelle-la, 

B a V oeil beau comme elle, 

J' ai la main comme elle, 

Eiez-vous de lui ou de moi ? 

Je ris de vous, 

Rit-il de cela ? 

II en rit, 

Ne pleurez-vous pas de rage ? 



Non, M. ; je pleure de chagrin, 
Will you come to my house to-morrow Viendrez-vous chez moi demain matin ou 

morning or to-morrow evening? demain soir ? 

We w31 come there to-morrow evening, Nous y viendrons demain soir, 
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He is going up to his room, 
The barber will come to his shop soon, 
There is a cloud in the sky. 
He is ready to set out, 
Is your task easy or difficult ? 
It is very easy, 

Is this piece of cloth of wool or of cot- 
ton? 
It is of wool, 

I am sorry for your misfortune, 
I am sorry for it, 
Does not the barber appeal* angry ? 
He appears so, 



H monte a sa ohambre, 

Le barbier viendra bientot a sa boutiqus, 

D y a un nuage dans le ciel, 

H est pret a partir, 

Votre tache est-elle facile ou difficile 7 

Elle est tres-fiieile, 

Cette piece de drap est-elle de laine on 

de colon ? 
Elle est de laine, 
Je suis fache de votre malheur, 
J> en suis fache, 

Est-ce que le barbier ne parait pas fache 7 
II le parait. 



Remark 2. The pronoun le in French, like 00 in English, Is often used in reference to a 
quality or circumstance previously mentioned. It may be takeu as a rule that, when so of 
this kind is expressed or can be understood, le is to be used in French. 

Does she seem angry still ? Parait-elle encore faohee ? 

She seems so, ' Elle le parait, 

Beautiful things are less so out of their Les belles choses le sont moins hors de 
place, leur place. 

Rbma&k 3. When le used in this way, represents an adjective, or a noun used adjectlveJy, 
it is invariable ; but when it represents a noun, or adjective taken as a noun, it agrees with 
it in gender and number. 



Madam, are you sick ? I am, 
Are you the sick person? . I am, * 
Gentlemen, are you ministers ? 
We are, 

Are you the ministers of the king ? 
"We are, 



Madame, etes-vous malade ? Je le suis, 
£tes-vous la malade ? Je la suis, 
Messieurs, etes-vous ministres ? 
Nous le sommes, 
£tes-vous les ministres du roi ? 
Nous les sommes. 



In the first of these four answers le is unvaried, because it refers to an adjective ; and in the 
third, because it refers to a noun used adjectively ; in the second it agrees, because it refers to 
an adjective used as a noun ; and in the fourth, because it refers to a noun. 

Is your task well done ? It is well done. I have done my task; 
will you do yours soon? No, sir; I shall not do it at ail. Is 
not that lady laughing ? She is laughing as a crazy person (folle.) 
Is she laughing at those children ? She is laughing at them. Why 
do you weep ? I weep because I have much sorrow. Do those chil- 
dren weep from rage? No, sir; they weep from sorrow. When 
will you come to my house ? I will go there to-morrow morning. 
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"Will your brothers come there to-morrow morning also ? No, sir ; 
they .will not go there before to-morrow evening. Why does the 
cat go up on (sur) that tree ? He goes up there because he is afraid 
of the dog. Are you going up to your room ? No, sir ; I am going 
up to my brother's. Does the barber owe you some money still ? 
He does not owe me any more. Are there not clouds in the sky ? 
Yes, sir ; the sky is covered with clouds. What has the barber bought? 
He has bought a piece of cloth. Is it (Est-ce) of wool ? It is of 
wool. Of what (a quoi) is that man thinking ? He thinks of his 
affairs. Has he business ? He has much (Men) business. v (See 
Less. 40, Rem. 3.) Has each scholar his task? Each one has it 
ready. Are you ready to recite your lesson ? I am ready. Is your 
task difficult ? It is not difficult ; it is very easy. What have you 
fine ? I have some very fine flour. <w 

Are you sick ? I am so. Are you my brother's friend ? I am so. 
Are you soldiers ? We are. Does not that lady seem angry ? She 
seems so. Is she angry because her papers are out of their place ? 
Have you the toothache ? How many miles do you go in the morn- 
ing ? Do you like better to go on horseback than to go on foot ? 
Do you like quite as much (tout autant) to go on foot as to go on 
horseback ? Have you much appetite in the spring ? Have you not 
a sore thumb ? Will you see the washerwoman on Saturday ? Does 
she wish for the long cord or the long string? Does she wish 
for the cord to dry (pour secher) the wet linen ? Is the cord 
longer than the string? Does the washerwoman bring the clean 
linen Saturdays ? Do you like soup ? Is not this soup too fat ? Do 
you always wear clothes (habits) made in the new fashion ? That 
sailor has not the least courage ; has the soldier some ? ~- 

Where was the key of your door when you were looking for it ? 
Was it not on the table in the middle of the room ? Was that child 
weeping from sorrow or from rage when we saw him ? Were you 
not laughing at him ? Were not the children going up to their room 
when we heard them ? Do you always put your key on the middle 
of the table? 
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53. CINQUANTE-TROISlfcME LBgON. 

VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

To sat. To travel, Manger. Voyager. 

Rbkabx 1. Verbs in get insert a silent e after the g in ail terminations before a and o. 

Je mange, tu manges, H mange, notu mangeont, vou* manges, ilsmangtnt, 
Je wnjageais, tu voyageaie, il voyageaU, notu voyagione, wnu voyagiex, tit voyagemmU. 

Offered, Offert, (past participle of offrir.) 

Souffrir and eouvrir, with their compounds, are varied like offrir tauLouvrir. (Lew. 43.) 

To suffer, suffered, Souffrir, past participle, souffert, 

To cover, covered, Couvrir, past participle, couvert, 

To consent, . Consentir, (d or de before infinitive.) 

Consentir with d, means to consent freely ; with de, not to oppose. 

Do yon consent to sell me that piece of Est-ce que vous oonsentez a. me vendre 

linen ? oette piece de toile ? 

He consents to show me his exercise, H consent de me montrer son theme. 

Remark 2. De (the same as d, Less. 33, Rem. 3) is to be repeated before every infinitive 
depending on the same word or phrase. 

He refuses to eat and drink, II refuse de manger et de boire, 

They have forgotten to read and write, Us ont oublie de lire et d' eerire, 

Laughed. The cellar, cave, Ri, (past participle of rire.) La cave, 

The earth, ground, land. A potatoe, La terre. Une pomme de terre, 

A plate. The napkin, Une assiette. La serviette, 

That towel. The skin. Get eesuie-main. La peau, 

e cow. Life, living, La vache. La vie, 

__ , D pense a aller en France, (See Less. 49, 

He thinks of going to France, » 3 \ 

He gains his living by making cheese, II gagne sa vie a Jaire du fromage, 
I offered him some champaign wine, Je lui ai offert du vin de champagne, 
That poor man suffers from cold, Ce pauvre homme souffle du froid, 

He has suffered much, H a bien souffert, 

They cover the potatoes because it is Us couvrent les pommes de terre paroe 

cold, qu' il fait froid, 

They have covered them with earth, lis les ont couvertes de terre, 
He laughed at us, H a ri de nous, 

Birds have their skin covered with Les oiseaux ont la peau couverte de 

feathers, plumes, 
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Tie has put the potatoes in the cellar, H a mis les pommea de terre dans la cave, 
He has covered the plate with the 
napkin ^ a couyert 1* assiette de la serviette. 

Rbxark 3. When a personal pronoun is used in the predicate with the verb to 1k, as in 
the preceding lesson, if ce be the subject, a distinction must be made between persons and 
things. Lui, elle, tux, dies, may be used for the former, but le, la, let, always for the latter. 

Is that your brother ? It is he (to,) Est-ce vo^re frere ? C est lui, 
Is this your book ? It is (so,) Est-ce votre livre ? Ce V est, 

Are thope your cows? They are (so,) Sont-ce vos vaches ? Ce les sont, 
Are those your cousins ? They are (so,) Sont-ce vos cousines ? Ce sont elles, 
Are these the soldiers ? They are (so,) Sont-ce les soldats ? Ce sont euz. 

The verb itre with ce for its subject, is plural only when joined immediately to the third 
person plural, as in these last phrases. 

It is we. It is you, C' est nous. C est vous, 

It is he and his brother, C est lui et son frere. 

Did you eat much fruit when you dwelt in the country ? I did not 
eat much because we had not much. Do not children eat as much 
as men ? Children frequently eat more than men. Did you travel 
much when you were young ? I traveled in several countries. Did 
you not travel last summer ? Yes, sir ; I traveled in Europe and in 
America. Does that rich man travel much ? He travels frequently 
in the spring and in the autumn. Do you eat meat at breakfast ? 
We commonly (souvent) eat meat at breakfast. Have you offered 
any thing to that poor man ? I have offered him some bread and 
some money. Does he suffer much ? He suffers from cold and from 
hunger (la faim.) Do the poor suffer in this country ? They suffer 
here in winter. Have you ever suffered from cold ? I have suffered 
from cold and from heat. With what do you cover your books ? 1^ 
cover them with paper. Do you cover your chairs ? Yes, madam ; 
I cover them with linen, i Does the servant put the potatoes in the 
cellar ? No, madam ; he covers them with earth. Do you consent 
to lend me your horse ? I consent to lend him to you. Does the 
scholar consent to sell you his books ? He consents to sell them to 
me. Why did you laugh at that man ? I laughed at him because 
he was without a hat. 

Do you wish to buy some towels ? I wish to buy some towels, 
some napkins, and some plates. That young lady has beautiful skin, 
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is she your sister ? Is that your cow ? Do you gain your living by 
writing ? Does that man gain his living by making butter ? What 
day is it ? What day of the month is it ? Is it not the sixth of 
May ? Is this string longer than that cord ? Does one buy cheap 
when one buys for cash ? Do you always wear clothes made in the 
new fashion? Is the motion of a steamboat agreeable to you? 
What has been the motive of that lawyer ? Has interest been his 
only motive ? Does not this motion give you sickness of the stomach ? 
I know no one without faults ; do you know any one without faults ? 
Does not each one answer for his deeds (de ses faits ?) ^ When that 
rich man was young did he keep (gardait) all the money which he 
gained ? Did he keep all that they gave him ? I am going to tell 
you the names of the months and to count them at the same time. 
January, one ; February, two ; March, three ; April, four ; May, five ; 
June, six; July, seven; August, eight; September, nine; October, 
ten ; November, eleven ; December, twelve. 



54. CINQUANTE-QITATRlfiME LE^ON. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Rule I. The Imperative Moon of all French verbs, (with 
a very few exceptions which will be given hereafter,) have 
the first and second persons plural, the same as those of the in- 
dicative present; and the second person singular, the same as 
the first person singular of the indicative present, omitting 
the subjects. 

Come (thou) here. Come (you) here, Viens ici. Venez id, 

Go to the neighbor's, Allez ohez le voisin, 

Let us go to the neighbor's, Allans chez le voisin, 

Shut (thou) the door, Ferme la porte, 

Shut (you) the door, Fermez la porte, 

Let us shut the door, Fermons la porte, 

Shut it Let us shut it, Ferme-la, or fermez-]&. FermonsAa. 
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Rule II. These persons of the imperative, when affirma 
tive, take after the verb, and joined to it by a hyphen, all 
those pronouns which usually come before the verb, the di- 
rect preceding the indirect object. 

Give him the bread, Donnez-lui le pain, 

Give it to him, Doxme-le-lui, or, donnez-le-lui, 

Let us give him some,bread, Donnons-lui du pain, 

Let us give him some, Donnons-lui-en, 

Give some to them, Donnex-leur-en, 

Let us give them the napkins, Donnons-leur les serviettes, 

Give them to us, Donnez-les-nous. 

With negative imperatives the pronouns are placed as usual before the verb. 

Do not carry them to him, Ne les lui portez (or parte) pas, 

Let us not carry any to them, Ne leur en portons pas, 

Do not carry them there, Ne les y portez (or porte) pas, 

Let us not carry any there, N' y en portons pas, 

Send them to the village, Envoyez-les au village, 

Send them there, Envoie-les-y, (See Less. 19, Rem. 2,) 

j Envoyez-y-en, or, 

Send some there, [ Envoies-y-en. 

Remark 1. The second person singular imperative, if ending with a vowel, takes an a 
when followed by y or en, as in this last phrase ; so also, 

Send some to thy lather, Envoies-en a ton pere. 

Rule III. We have seen, (Less. 26,) that y, joined to the 
other objective pronouns, is placed before en and after all 
the others. With the affirmative imperative, however, me 
and te, become moi and toi, and both these, as also le and 7a, are 
placed after y. 

Take me there, Menez-y-moi, 

Conduct thyself there well, Conduis-y-toi hien, 

Take him there. A ball, Menez-y-le*. Un bal, 

To go to the ball. To turn, Aller au baL Towner, 

To finish. His due, Finhr, (de before infinitive.) Son 46, 

_ ,. , , Ne before the verb, gtUrc after it : gu&re 

But httU, scarcely any, ^^ ft ^ 

* Instead, however, of te or to with y after the verb, It is better to change the construction, 
u, Je vous prie deVy mener. 
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That man lias scarcely any money, Cet homme n' a guere d' argent) 

He has hardly any, II n' en a gaere, 

Do you wish for much beef? No, sir ; Voulez-vous beauooup de boeof? Non, 

but little, M. j guere, 

More, further, furthermore, Davantage. 

Remark 2. Davantage is never followed by a noun, but is always used absolutely. 

That pleases me more, Cela me plait davantage, 

He can do for you further, II peut faire davantage pour vous, 

Have you received more money ? Avez-vous recu encore de V argent ? 

I have received no more, Je n' en ai pas recu davantage, 

Written, fccrit, (past participle of fcrire,) 

Taken, Pris, (past participle of prendre,) 

Followed, Suivi, (past participle of suivre,) 

I have written the letters, J' ai ecrit lee lettres, 

He has taken them, H les a prises, 

He has followed us. Late, II nous a suivis. Tard, 

Gone, Alii, (past participle of aller,) 

Come, Venn, (past participle of venir.) 

In forming the past indefinite tense, aUi, venu, and several other participles, are joined to 
the present tense of itre instead of avoir; and then, the participle always agrees with the sub- 
ject of the verb ; thus : 

Je sui3 venu, tu es venu, U est venu, 

I have come, thou hast come, he has come, 

nous sommea venue, vous ites venue, tie aont venue, 

we have come, you have come, they have come. 

Near to, Pris, (de before noun, pronoun or in£,) 

He has gone near the fountain, H est alle pres de la fontaine, 

He has been near the fountain, II a ete pres de la fontaine. 

A iti implies that the person has returned, est aUi that he has not. This distinction, how- 
ever, is only applied to the third person. 

I have come near you, Je suis venu pres de vous, 

Have they gone near him ? Sont-ils alles pres de lui ? 

She has gone to the ball, Me est aUee au bal, 

We have come to your house, Nous sommea venue chez vous, 

You have come here, ' Vous etes venu9 (or venu) ici.. 

Why do you turn your head ? I turn it because I hear a noise. 
Do you turn your head because one calls you ? No, sir ; I turn it 
because I wish to see him who is coming. Does that scholar study 
without turning his eyes ? He studies without turning his eyes, but 
he always turns them when one speaks to him. Do ypu finish your 

13 
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task early ? I commonly finish it early. Do you finish your task 
earlier (de meilleure heure) than your brother ? We finish them at 
the same time. "When, you went to school did you finish your lessons 
early? We always finished them early. Did that boy finish his 
early ? He and his brother finished theirs late. Does the master 
always give you your due ? He always gives each one his due. Has 
the grocer much flour ? He has hardly any. Has he not received 
more ? He has not received any more. Have you written your 
letters ? I have written them. Who has taken the plates and the 
napkins ? The servant has taken them. Has not that man followed 
us ? He has followed us a long time. Where is your sister ? She 
has gone to the ball. Have your brothers gone to the ball? They 
have been there. Have your relations come ? Yes, miss ; they came 
yesterday evening. When did your brother-in-law come ? He came 
yester/day morning. 

Did you come from the ball late ? Have you been near my house 
( pre* de chez moi ?) Give me thy book. Lend me your knife*- Let 
us drink the sweet liquor. Tell me, those words. Let us eat these 
apples. Bring me the towel. Bring it to me. Carry it to him. 
Carry it to them. Carry it to her. Bring me the napkins. Bring 
them to us. Let us give them to her. Let us give them to them. 
Take the potatoes to the cellar. Take them there. Let us cover 
them with earth. Take some wool to the store. Take some there. 
Let us go to the play. Let us go there. Do not give him the sweet 
liquor. Do not give it to him. Let us not give it to her. Let us 
not give it to them. Take me to the play. Take me there. Did 
those ladies come on this side or on that side ? Carry the potatoes 
to the kitchen ; has not the cook need of them? That lady is not so 
charming as you think ; (Less. 48, Bern. 1 ;) has she not a malicious 
look? 

London is the principal (principale) city, or the capital {capitate) 
of England. Edinburg (Edinbourg) is the capital of Scotland, and 
Dublin is the capital of Ireland. These three kingdoms belong (sant) 
to the same prince whom they call king of England. To the east of 
England, one finds Denmark, of which the capital is Copenhagen 
{Copenhague.) The capital of Sweden is Stockholm, 
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65. CTOQUANTE-CINQUlfcME LEgOK. 

VERBS, NOUNS, ETC. 

To die, died, Mourir, (irregular,) past participle, mart, 

Je meurt, tu meurt, il meurt, nout mouront, tout mourex, tit meurent, 

I die, thou diest^ he dies, we die, you die, they die. 

To be born, born, Naitre, (irregular,) past participle, ni. 

Jenais, tunait, Unatt, nout naittont, vout naitset, Htnaittent, 

I am born, thou art born, he is born, we are born, you are born, they are born. 

To succeed, attain to, Parvenir, (a before infinitive and noun,) 

To change, Changer, (de before the noun,) 

Tou change your place, Vous changes de place, 

I change my clothes, Je change d' habits, 

He changes his hat, II change de chapeau. 

Changer, meaning to exchange, requires pour or centre before the second noun ; meaning 
to convert, it requires en. 

We exchange our books for some pic- Nous ohangeona nos livres pour (or, 

tures, oontre) des tableaux, 

He changes (converts) water into wine, H change de V eau en vin, 
We succeed in learning to do that, Nous parvenons a apprendre a {aire oela, 
All. that is born is liable to die, Tout ce qui nait est sujet a mourir, 

Trees die when it is too dry, Les arbres meurent quand il fait trop seo, 

He was born in Europe, D est n6 en Europe, 

He died in America, II est mort en Amerique. 

Mourir, nattre, and also tomber, like otter and venir, form the perfect with tire and not 
; that is, they have ttre for their auxiliary. 



The day, all the day through, 1a journee, toute la journee. 

Rsmark 1. We use jour when we speak of the day without regard to duration ; journee 
when we refer to the whole duration of the day. 

He came the first day of June, £1 est venn le premier jour de join, 

He traveled all day. H a voyage tonte la journee. 

The same distinction is made in the following. 

Tho year. The year through, L' an. L' annie, 

The morning. The morning through, Le matin. La matinee, 

The evening. The evening through, Le soir. La eoirie, 

He works all the year, IL travaille toute V annee, 
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He was at my home all the morning, 

She mugs all the evening, 

I have a cold, 

A cold. The brain, 

A cold in the head, 

A cold in the breast, 

I have a pain in the breast;, 

His spectacles. Pure, 

Credulous. Incredulous, 

With good will, heartily, 

He can not read without spectacles, 

He consents to that with good will, 



H a ete chez moi tonte la matinee, 

Elle chante toute la soiree, 

J' ai un rhume, 

Un rhume. Le cerveau, 

Un rhume de cerveau, 

Un rhume de poitrine, 

J' ai mal a la (or de) poitrine, 

Ses lunettes 7 (feminine.) Pur, 

CrSdule. Incredule, 

De bon cosur, 

II ne peut pas lire sans lunettes, 

II consent a oela de bon cceur. 



Rbmark 2. When a present object is pointed out, there is, there are, here is, here are, in- 
stead of being rendered into French by il y a, are rendered as follows. 



There is, there are, behold, 

Here is, here are, behold, 

There is your cloak. There it is, 

Here are your spectacles, 

Here they are, 

There is some pure water, 

There is some, 

Here I am. There he is, 

Here we are. There they are, 

He is looking for the towel which is here, 

I seek him who is there, 

He calls her who is here, 

Here she comes, 

Here is what I am looking for, 

There is what he wishes for, 

There is the table on which there are 

some plates, 
Here is the chair under which there is 

a piece of linen, 



Voild, 

Void, 

Voila votre manteau. Le voila, 

Void vos lunettes, 

Lee voici, 

Voila de V eau pure, 

En voila, 

Me voici. Le voila, 

Nous voici. Les voila, 

II cherche 1' essuie-main que void, 

Je cherche celui que voila, 

II appelle celle que voici, 

La voici qui vient, 

Voici ce que je cherche, 

Voila ce qu' il veut, 

Voila la table sur laquelle il y a des 

assiettes, 
Voici la chaise sous laquelle il y a une 

piece de toile. 



Rbmark 3. Que is sometimes used for pendant que, parte que, and other phrases ending in 
que repeated in a second clause. It is used in the same way also for comme, quand, and ri. 

While he was breakfasting and while Pendant qu' il dejeunait et qu 1 il parlait, 

he was talking, we read, nous lisions, 

As it was late and as you were not here, Comme il etait tard et que vous n' etiez 

he went home, ' pas ici,il est alle chez lui. 

Do the poor often die of hunger {de faim ?) They often die of 
hunger in Ireland and in other countries of Europe. Do some die of 
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cold ? Some die of cold in winter. Does not he who has no courage 
suffer much ? Yes, sir ; he dies a thousand times. Where is the old 
soldier? He is dead. When did he die ? He died the tenth of July. 
Where was he born ? He was born in Germany,the twelfth of August, 
seventeen hundred eighty-four. Are not chickens produced (born) 
from eggs? Yes, sir; chickens and all birds are produced (born) 
from eggs. Does that scholar succeed in learning French ? • He sue 
ceeds in learning all that he undertakes. Do those merchants succeed in 
becoming (a itre) rich ? They do not succeed in it, (Less. 27, Rein, 1.) 
Why do the travelers change their clothes ? They change them (*», 
Less. 24, Rem. 2) because they are wet. Do you change your French 
books for English ones ? No, sir ; I change them for pictures. Was 
that child born this year or last year ? He was born last year. Does 
the barber work all the year ? He works with good will all the year. 
Does that young lady sing much ? She sings all the morning and all 
the evening. What is the matter with that man ? He has a cold, 
and it has Mien (est tombe) upon his (lui) breast. Is not that child 
too credulous ? He is too credulous ; he believes all that they tell 
him. That man looks incredulous ; is he not incredulous ? He is 
very incredulous. 

There is my exercise; is it not very short? Here is the best 
scholar ; has he recited all the words of his lesson ? There is a pure 
sky and without a cloud ; is it not beautiful ? There is the master ; 
does he not give a lesson to each scholar in his turn ? Does each 
'scholar recite in his turn? There is the charming lady ; does she wish 
for any thing else ? Does she wish for nothing else ? Here is the 
man whom you are looking for. Here he is. Here I am. Here we 
are. „ You are calling the servants ; there they are. Here is the 
church to which we go on Sundays. There is the school to which my 
brother goes. Are you looking for the man who is here ? Are you 
looking for him who is there ? Do you call her who is here ? Here 
is your short stick ; do you need it ? There is the man whose neck is 
short ; is it not top short ? Is he coming on this side or on that side 
That barber looks malicious ; is he not malicious ? That book is 
charming ; do you wish for any thing else ? Do you wish for noth- 
ing else ? 

13* 
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To the east of Sweden one finds Russia, which is a very large coun- 
try ; its capital city is Moscow : but to-day Petersburg (PStersbaurg) 
is its (en) most beautiful city, and the residence (rSsidence) of the em- 
peror and of the court (la cour) of Russia. 



56. CINQUAJmC-SIXlfeME LE£ON. 



VERBS, RELATIVES, ETC. 



To acquire, acquired. 



Acquerir, (irreg.,) past participle, acquit. 



J'aequiers, tuacquiers, Uacquiert, nousaequirona, vousaequerex, fa acquitment, 
I acquire, thou acquire*, he acquires, we acquire, you acquire, they acquire. 



Run, 

Lived, 

That merchant acquires credit, 

I have run all the morning, 

He has lived a hundred years, 

To clothe, clothed, clad, 

He can not clothe his children, 

He is well clad, 

To sew. sewed. 



Count, (past participle of courir,) 
Vecu, (past participle of vivre,) 
Ce marchand acquiert du credit, 
J' ai couru toute la matinee, 
II a vecu cent ans, 
Vetir, past participle, vitu, . 
H ne peut pas vetir ses enfants, 
II est bien vetu, 
Coudre, (irreg.,) past participle, cousu. 



Jecouds, 
I sew, 



tu coud*, H coud, 

thou sewest, he sews, 



nous cousons, vous cousex, 
we sew, you sew, 



Us consent, 
they sew 



That tailor sews well, Ce tailleur coud bien, 

He has sewed some buttons on my coat, H a cousu des boutons a mon habit, 



A question. To ask questions, 

Beauty. Nature, 

The beard. Thick, 

His 'beard is thick, 

Is there a barber near here ? 

A dollar more. A dollar less 

A cent too much. A cent too little, 



Une question. Faire des questions, 

La beaute. La nature, 

La barbe. Kpaisse, (feminine of epais,) 

H a la barbe epaisse, 

T a-t-il un barbier pres d' ici ? 

TJn dollar de plus. Un dollar de moms, 

Un sou de trop. Un sou de trop pen, 



Do not give him a cent more nor a cent Ne lui donnez ni un sou de plus ni un 

less, sou de moins, * 

He has neither too much nor too little, II n' a ni de trop ni de trop peu. 

Remark 1. The repetition of te and of the adjectives mon, son, etc., has been noticed, Less. 
20, Rem. 2. It is to be remarked further, that this expressing in French of what is left to be 
snderstood in English is quite extensive. It applies not only to the article and possessive 
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adjectives, but generally to adjectives coming before the noun, to personal pronouns whan 
separated from the verb by any word except et, ou, ni, to the auxiliary verba, and to the 
prepositions & and de. 

I buy some good gloves and stockings, J' achete de bons gants et de bons bas , 

J' ai d 1 excellentes pommes et d 1 excel- 
I have excellent apples and peaches, fen ^ ^^ 

I have learned my lesson and recited it, J' at appris ma lecon et je 1' ai rtcitie, 
He has bought the fruit and eaten it, H a achete le fruit et il V a mange, 
He speaks to you and me, II parle & vous et d moi, 

They speak of you and him, Us parlent de vous et de lui. 

The auxiliary and pronoun may generally be omitted in French, as in English, If no other 
word except the conjunction come between verbs in the same construction. 

I have eaten and drunk sufficient, J' ai mange et bu assez, 

I have written and sent the letters, J' ai ecrit et envoye lee lettres, 

I see and hear him well, Je le vois et entends bien, 

At least, Au moins, 

From time to time, occasionally, De temps en temps, 

To accept. At your service, Accepter. A votre service, 

There is what I have at your service, do Voila oe que j } ai a votre service, 1' aooep- 

you accept it ? tez-vous ? 

He owes me a hundred dollars at least, II me doit cent gourdes au moins, 

He comes to see me from time to time, II vient me voir de temps en temps, 

The nature of God is to be good, La nature de Dieu est d' etre bon, 

I admire the beauty of the earth, J' admire la beaute de la terre. 

Remark 2. Qui, que, dont, are generally to be preferred to lequel, duquel. The latter 
should be employed, however, when it prevents an ambiguity ; as, 

I have seen your friend's sister who J' ai vu la soeur de votre ami, laquelle 

is coming here, vient ici, 

I have read the lady's book, which I ad- J' ai lu le livre de la dame, lequel y ad- 
mire much, mire beaucoup, 

I am acquainted with the doctor's daugh- Je connais la fille du docteur, de laquelle 

ter of whom you speak, vous parlez. 

It will be readily seen that qui instead of laqueUe in the first sentence, que instead of lequel 
in the second, and dont instead of de laqueUe in the third, would render all the three 
equivocal. 

Remark 3. Duquel is to be used instead of dont, when the antecedent of the relative (the 
wor<£to which it relates) is followed by a preposition. 

There is the man with whose son you Voila V homme dont vous connaissez le 

are acquainted, fils, 

There is the man with whose son you Voila 1' homme avec le fils duquel vous 

traveled, avez voyage. 
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In this latter instance, komme, the antecedent, is followed by a preposition, therefore duqutl 
Is used ; in the former, it is not, therefore dont is preferred. 

Does that man acquire credit? He acquires credit and profit. 
Has he acquired money ? He has acquired money and friends. Has 
not that poor boy run' too much ? He has run all the day. Have 
you lived long in this country ? I have lived here eighteen years. 
Does your rich neighbor think often of the (aux. Less. 27) poor ? Yes, 
sir ; he -wishes to clothe all the poor of his village. Has he clothed 
many (of them ?) He has clothed them all. Do those maid-servants 
sew well ? They sew well, but they do not sew so well as the tailor. 
Have they sewed any thing for you ? They have sewed some buttons 
on my coat. Does not that child talk much ? Yes, sir ; he has asked 
(fait) me question upon (sur) question. Do you not admire the 
beauties of nature ? I admire much the beauties of the sky and of 
the earth. What is that man looking for ? He is looking for the 
barber, because his beard is long and thick. Is there a church near 
here ? There is a church near here, and near the church there is a 
school. Does the master wish for more scholars ? No, sir ; he wishes 
for neither more nor less. Is there too much sugar in your tea ? No, 
sir ; there is neither too much nor too little. How many cows has 
your neighbor? He has five at least Does your friend ever write 
to you ? He writes to me occasionally. 

You seek for fruit ; there is some at your service, do you accept it ? 
Do you accept what I offer you ? Does the general accept your cousin 
for a son-in-law ? Do you wish for coffee with milk or coffee without 
milk ? Do you breakfast on fish or on (de) chicken ? Have you 
dined on roast beef? Have^ou not coffee with milk at breakfast, and 
coffee without milk at dinner ? Have you a cold in the head ? Does 
this land produce potatoes ? Do not those trees produce fine fruit ? 
Does not that child fall often when he walks ? Does it freeze here in 
September ? Do you prefer Paris to London ? Do you prefer France 
to England (Less. 49, Bern. 2 ?) Go up to your room ; have you 
been there this morning ? Is it good traveling ? Is it good liviitg in 
New Orleans ? Is it dear living there ? Is it dearer living in New 
Orleans than in London ? That man wears spectacles ; is he near- 
sighted ? Do you always go a mile before breakfast ? Why is you* 
friend so joyful ? Has the servant opened the windows ? 
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I was pleased and you were displeased every time that we dined at 
the general's ; why (was) that (pourquoi cela ?) Because you loved 
the general and I (et moije) did not love him. Will not the captain's 
daughter of whom you spoke to ine come here this evening (See Hem. 
2 ?) Are you acquainted with the sisters of the Frenchman of whom 
you received money the day before yesterday ! 



57. CINQUANTE-SEPTltiMB LE§ON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

TO GRIND, GROUND, MOUDRE, (rem.) past pa*t. MOULU, 

Je mouds, tu mouds, il moud, nous moulons, roue moulex, its moulent, 

I grind, thou grindest, he grinds, we grind, you grind, they grind. 

The mill. The grain, Le moulin. Le grain, lee grains, 

This mill grinds too coarse, • Ce moulin moud trop gros, 

He has ground the grain, II a moulu les grains. 

TO RESOLVE, TO SOLVE, RESOLVED, RSSOUDRE, (^OUS** RESOLU, also 

Je risous, tu resous, U rieout, nous rieolrone, vous riaolvex, He resolvent, 

I resolve, thou resolv est, he resolves, we resolve, you resolve, they resolve. 

Peace. War, La paix. La guerre, 

Have they resolved upon peace or war ? A-t-on resolu la paix on la guerre ? 

He has solved the question, II a resolu la question. 

TO MILK, MILKED, TRAIRE, (nut.) past part. TRAIT, 

Jetraie, tutrais, il trait, nous trayorts, , vous trayez, iletraient, 

I milk, thou milkest, he milks, we milk, you milk, they milk. 

The goat, (female,) La chevre, 

He is going to milk the cows, II va traire les vaches, 

He has milked the goats, H a trait les chevres. 

Rule. Verbs of the First Conjugation, (infinitive in er,) 
as we hav3 seen, Less. 39, form the past participle by 

changing the er into L 



• Risous is used only in the sense of changed ; as : The fog is changed to rain ; Le brouil> 
lard est ritous en pluie. It is not used in the feminine. 
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Those of the Second Conjugation, (infinitive in ir,) form 
it by changing the ir into i, except those in enir, which change 
it into u. Thus : 



Infinitive, 




PAST PARTICIPLE, 


i 


Chois-iR, to choose, 


makes 


choisi, 


chosen, 


Sort-ni, to go out, 


N 


sorti, 


gone out, 


Rempl-iR, to fill, 


(I 


rempli, 


filled, 


Part-iR, to depart, 


U 


parti, 


departed, 


T-bnir, to hold, 


U 


tenu, 


held, 


Parv-ENiR, to succeed, 


u 


* parvenu, 


succeeded. 



Those of the Third Conjugation, (infinitive in oir,) if the 
verb end in voir preceded by a vowel or diphthong, form if 
by changing all these letters into u; if it does not so end, by 
changing oir into u. Thus : 



INFINITIVE, 


Rec-svoiB, 


to receive, 


D-EVOIB, 


to owe, 


P-OUVOIB, 


to be able, 


S-AVOIR, 


to know, 


V-OIR, 


to see, 


Voul-oiR, 


to wish for, 



PAST PARTICIPLE, 


reeu, 


received, 


<*V 


owed, 


pu, 


been able, 


8U, 


known, 


VU, 


seen, 



voulu, 



wished/or. 



Those of the Fourth Conjugation, (infinitive in re,) form 
it by changing the re, with the vowel or diphthong immedi 
ately preceding, if there be one, into u ; except those in uire 9 
which change re into t ; those in aindre, eindre, and oindre, 
which change dre into t ; and those in aitre and oitre, which 
change those terminations into u. Thus : 



iNFiNrrrvB, 



PAST PARTICIPLE, 



Rend-RB, 
Perd-RB, 
Vend-RE, 

L-IRB, 
B-OIRB, 

Trad-uiRB, 

PI- AINDRE, 

Conn-A^TRB, 



to*give back, 

to lose, 

to sell, 

to read, 

to drink, 

to translate, 

to pity, 

to be acquainted with, 



makes rendu, given back 



perdu, 

vendu, 

lu, 

bu, 

traduit, 

plaint, 

connu, 



lost, 

sold, 

read, 

drunk, 

translated, 

pitied, 

been*acquainted with. 



Remark 1. The past participles which differ in form from the above rules, the learner 
has been made acquainted with in the preceding lessons. They are the following : 



* The circumflex accent over db is a slight irregularity. It is to distinguish it from du, the 
contraction ofde le. 
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Acquis," 


of Acqu6rir, 


Oflfert, 


offered, j 


of Oflrir, 


Couru, 


run, - 


it 


Courir, 


Ouvert, 


opened, 


it 


Ouvrir, 


Cousu, 


sewed, 


M 


Coudre, 


Pris, 


taken, 


u 


Prendre, 


Couvert 


covered, 


u 


Couvrir, 


Re*solu, ; 
Resous, S 








Dit, 


said, 


u 


Dire, 


resolved, 


u 


Resoudre, 


iScrit, 


written, 


ct 


£crire, 


Ri, 


laughed, 


u 


Hire, 


Fait, 


made, 


U 


Paire, 


Souffert, 


Buffered, 


u 


Souflrir, 


Mil, 


put, 


u 


Mettre, 


Suivi, 


followed, 


u 


Buhrre, 


Mort, 


died, 


M 


Mourir, 


Trait, 


milked, 


« 


Traire, 


Moulu, 


ground, 


u 


Moudre. 


Vecu, 


lived, 


u 


VlTW, 


Ne*, 


born, 


u 


Naitre, 


Veto, 


clothed, 


u 


Vtttr. 



The above with their compounds, comprise almost all the irregular past participles. t 
Have you filled the bottle with pure wine ? Avez-voos rempli la bouteiBe de vin pur T 



I have filled it with it, 

He has chosen us for his friends, 

Who has held your horses ? 

This boy has held them, 

Has the countryman sold his cows ? 

He has sold them, 



Je V en ai remplie, 

II nous a choiffiB pour ses amis, 

Qui a tenu voe chevanx ? 

Ce garcon les a tenus, 

Le paysan a-t-Q vendu ses vaches f 

H les a vendues. 



Have you been able to find as good (d J aussi bonne) flour as this ? 
I have found some better, but I was not able to buy it Has that 
wicked boy given back to you all the fruit which he took ? He has 
given it back to me. "Who has drunk the bottles of wine which they 
sent you on Friday ? Our friends who dined with us yesterday drank 
them. Has that poor man any money ? Yes, sir ; I pitied him, and 
I gave him some last evening (hier au soir.) Did you not owe him 
something ? No, sir ; I owed him nothing. Did you know the busi- 
ness of that man ? I knew it well. Has the shoemaker been willing 
to sew my shoes ? He has been willing to sew them, but he has not 
been able. What has your neighbor lost ? She has lost a piece of 
linen, a cow, and some (quelques) goats. Have you read this German 
book? I have read it and I have translated it. Have you been 



" The other compounds of querir form this participle in the same way as acquerir. 
are Conquirir, Enquirir, and Requirir. 
t The following complete the list : 

#' Aeseoir, to sit, makes oasts, seated, 

Benir, to bless, " binit and beni, blessed, 

Circoncire, to circumcise, ** circoncis, circumcised, 

Frire, to fry, " frit, fried, 

Clore, to close, " clos, closed, 

Suffire, to suffice, " auffi, sufficed, 

Surseoir, to supersede, forms this participle like «' oaeeoir. 
Luire, Reluire, and Nuire, make Ivt, relui, and nut*. 



They 
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acquainted with the lady who has translated so many German books ? 
I ha^B been well acquainted with her. Is the cook going to grind 
the coffee ? He has ground it. What are they (cm) doing at the 
mill ? They are grinding the grain which we carried there. Have 
they resolved upon peace or war ? They have resolved upon peace. 
Has the servant-woman milked the tows ? She has milked the cows 
and the goats. 

Was it (faisait-il) good living in London when you were there ? 
Was it as dear living there as in New York ? Does that man look 
so joyful because he has finished (See Rule for past participle) his 
business, and (que) has received his due ? You are near-sighted ; why 
do you not wear spectacles ? The sun shines ; does it not rain also at 
the same time? Can you tell me what are the four seasons of 
the year ? Is not summer the most beautiful season ? Is it foggy or 
does it rain ? Why did you not open the windows ? I did open 
them, but it was too cold and I shut them again ; (de nouveau ;) is it 
not too cold ? Were you not studying while I was traveling ? Let 
us go up to our room ; have you learnt* (appris) your lesson ? Is not 
the sky covered with clouds ? Has the master given a lesson to each 
scholar ? Are they easy or difficult ? Mine is easy ; is not yours 
more difficult than mine ? The master i3 sick ; are you not very sorry 
for it (en ?) 

There is the man whose sou you are looking for. (See Less. 56, 
Rem. 2 and 3.) There is the man with whose son you dined on Wed- 
nesday. Napoleon was a great general ; Washington was a great man. 
The latter sought (imperfect of chercker) to render America free (libre) 
and happy, the former seemed (semblait) to believe that it was enough 
to (de) render France glorious (glorieuse) and formidable (redoutable.) 



5§. CINQUANTE-HTJrnfcME LEgON. ! 

PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVES, ETC. 

To build. To pass. A house. A rocAr, B&tir. Passer. Une maisan. Tin rocker, 
A stone. A brick. What age ? Une pier re. Une brique. Quel age ? 



• Apprendre Is compounded of prendre^ and forms its participle in the same way. 
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"What distance ? An hour. Half, Quelle distance ? Une heure. Demi, 

A quarter, A step, pace, Un quart. Un jw, 

Quite, perfectly, entirely, TouUd-fait, # 

Far. As far as, to, Loin. Jusque, 

About. About a mile, Environ. Environ un mille, 

He builds a house of wood j we build II batit une maison de boisj nous en batis- 

one of stone or of brick, sons une de pierre on de brique, 

How far is it from here to that rock ? Quelle distance y a-t-il d> ici a ce rooher ? 

*It is not quite half a mile, Iln'ya pas tout-a-fait un demi-mille, 

Is it for from here to your house ? Y a-t-il loin d' ici chez yous ? 

It is about two miles and a quarter, II y a environ deux milles et (un) quart, 

It is a mile and a half to the mill, II y a un mille et demi d' ici an moulin. 
Remark 1. In such sentences d' ici is not to be omitted unless jusque be used. 

It is a mile and three quarters to your II y a un mille et trois quarts d' ici chez 

father's, votre pere, 

I shall go as far as the village, J' irai jusqu* an village, 

He passed more than two hours here, II a passe plus de deux heures ici. 
Rbmakk 2. Than before a number is rendered in French by de. 

We pass more than six hours a day in Nous passons plus de six heures par jour 

studying, a etujlier, 

I have passed more than two hours and J' ai passe plus de deux heures et demie 

a half in writing, a ecrire. 

Remark 3. Demi is an adjective. It is invariable when placed before its noun, to which it 
is then always joined by a hyphen; when placed after the noun it agrees with it in gender 
and is always singular : Thus, 

Half an hour. An hour and a half, Une demi-heure. Une heure et demie, 

The half, La moitie, (noun,) 

II donne la moitie de son argent aux 
He gives half of his money to the poor, Dauvr es 

The age of man is not more than eighty L' age de 1' homme n' est pas plus de 

years, quatre-vingts ans. 

#• 
In speaking of age, the French often use the verb to have where the English employ the 
verb to be. 

How old are you ? Quel age avez-vous ? 

I am less than twelve years old, J* ai moins de douze ans, ^ % 

How many years old is your brother 'I Cembien d' annees votre fr&re a-t-il ? 

He is more than fifteen years old, H a plus de quinze ans, 

My little sister is not quite ten years old, Ma petite sceur n' a pas tout-a-fait dix ans, 

Quelle distance y a-t-il d' ici a cette 

How far is it to that brick house ? ^„:™ a- k^«„^ ? 

maison de brique I 

It is only a hundred paces, Iln'ya que cent pas, 

14 
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They pass T"df an hour in writing and Us passent nne demi-heure a 6erire ct 
two hours and a half in studying, deux heures et demie a 6tudier. 

Let the learner give the past participle of each of the following verbs, according to the rule* 
in the preceding lesson. (57.) The terminating letters, which mark the changes to be made, 



Fimr,* 


to finish, 


fiattre, 


to beat, 


Attendre, 


to wait for, 


Senttr, 


to feel, 


Croire, 


to believe, 


Eteindre, 


to extinguish, 


Conaentir, 


to consent, 


Entendre, 


to hear, 


Reconnoitre, 


to recognize, 


Battr, 


to build, 


Conduire, 


to conduct, 


Parattre, 


to appear, 


Apercevotr, 


to perceive, 


Prodttt're, 


to produce. 







Let the learner give the past participle of the following compound verbs also; bearing in 
mind, that compounds follow the model of their simple verbs, given Less. 57. 

„ ,«. . 5 Revenir, to return, (Apprendre, to learn, 

Compounds of Ventr, \ p arvenir ^ to succe ed, Compounds \ Comprendre, to comprehend, 
Compound of Mettre, Promettre, to promise, °f- Prcntfrc » [Entreprendre, to undertake. 

Do they build the houses of stone in your village ? They do not 
build many of stone ; they build more of brick and of wood. Are 
you not building a stone house ? No, sir ; I built one of stone in 
August, and now (& present) I am building one of brick. Do you 
pass all the year in the country ? No, sir ; I pass half the year in (&) 
the country, and half in (en) the city. Does that scholar pass the 
day f (journee) in studying ? No, sir ; he passes the morning in 
studying and the evening in reading. How much time do you pass 
in writing ? I pass half an hour a day in writing, and two hours and 
a half in working in the garden. What are those workmen building ? 
They are building a brick house. How far is it (from here) to that 
rock ? It is only two hundred paces. Is it far (from here) to the 
market ? It is a mile and three quarters. Is it far to the river ? It 
is not quite a quarter of a mile. Are there rocks in the river? 
There are rocks under the water. Is it quite a Ijjmdred paces to tie 
fountain which comes out (sort) of the rock? It is quite half a mile. 
How old is your cousin ? He is about fifteen years old. How many 
years old are you? I am more than twelve years old. Have you 
been as far as the mill ? I have been as far as the village. 

Our neighbor appears displeased ; is he not angry ? That woman 

* Finir, according to the rule, makesJSm, finished. Sentir makes senti, felt. Consentir, con- 
tenti, consented. Batir, ofttt,buil& Apercevoir, apercu, perceived. Battre, battu, beaten, etc 

t The meaning here is the entire day, as, in the next sentence, the entire morning and the 
entire evening. 
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looks crazy ; why does she weep ? Will you come to my house to- 
morrow morning or to-morrow evening ? Are your brothers out of 
the city ? Is not the king out of his kingdom ? Are there many 
potatoes in the cellar? Does the servant cover them with earth? 
"Why do you cover your face with a handkerchief? We suffer from 
lieat in summer ; do you not suffer from it also ? Have they con- 
sented to give us our due ? Do those workmen consent to build your 
house? Has (est) the servant gone to the cellar ? Do serpents (ser- 
pents) change their skin every year (tous les ans ?) (See Less. 55.) 
Have they not the skin covered with scales (icailhs ?) Is not their 
skin very hard (See Less. 30, Bern. 1 ?) Does the servant cover the 
plates because it is dusty (il/ait de la poussiere ?) 

They have brought me these towels ; are they yours (a vous ?) They 
are (so.) (See Less. 53, Rem. 3.) There are two little boys ; are they 
your brothers? They are (so.) Are those ladies French? They 
are (so.) Are they not your neighbors ? They are (so.) (See Less. 52, 
Rem. 3.) That woman has passed the half of her life in England ; is 
she not English ? She is (so.) Are there some who desire to depart 
(sartir) from life ? That man gains his living by making bricks ; 
does he make (de) good ones ? 



59. CINQUANTE-NEUVlfeME LEgON. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Thb Pluperfect Tense is formed, in French as in English, by joining the past participle 
to the imperfect tense of the auxiliary.* 

Had you finished your lesson when I Aviez-vous fini votre 109011 quand je 

saw you? vous ai vu ? 

I had finished it, Je V avais finie, 

He had dined when we went to his Ilavait dine quand nous sommes alios 

house, chez lui, 

They had breakfasted when they came Us avaient dejeune quand ils sont venus 

here, and we had breakfasted also, ici, et nous avion* dejeune aussi, 

• The learner has already seen that most verbs have avoir for their auxilary j a few have 

ETRB. 
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I had gone to school when he came, J' etais alle a V ecole quand il est venu, 

and my brothers had gone there also, et mes freres y etaient alles aussi, 
To arrive, to happen, Arriver. 

Arriver takes &re for its auxiliary. 

His father had died whe*h he arrived, Son pere etait mort quand il est arrive, 

Had you arrived in the city when you fetiez-xous arrives en ville quand vous 

received the letter ? avez recu la lettre ? 

We had arrived there, Nous y itions arrives, 

Hadst thou breakfasted when I arrived ? Avais-ta dijeuni quand je suis arrive ? 

Now, at present, «£ prisent, maintenant, 

To avoid, . Eviter, (de before infinitive,) 

To clean. To cough, Nettoyer. Tousser, 

A minute, Une minute, 

Every year. Every month, Tous les ans. Tous les mois, 

Every week. Every day, Toutes les semaines. Tous les jours, 

Every morning. Every evening, Tous les matins. Tous les soirs, 

Every hour. Every minute, Toutes les heures. Toutes les minutes, 

Whence, from where, . D' 0%, 

From where do you come ? D' ou venez-vous ? 

To go for. Elsewhere, Alter chercher. Ailleurs, 

Are you going for the horses ? Allez-vous chercher les chevaux ? 

Go for them, Allez les chercher, 

Let us go for some, Allons en chercher, 

Let us go for one, Allons en chercher un, 

Has the servant gone for some wine ? Le domestique est-il alle chercher du vin ? 

He has gone for some, II en est alle chercher, 

He will go for some water, B ira chercher de V eau, 

He will go for some. A hoot, H en ira chercher. Une botte. 

The verb aUer with an infinitive expresses an immediate future. 

We are (now) going for our books, Nous allons chercher nos livres, 

He is (now) going to finish his work, H va finir son ouvrage, 

I am (now) going to see my brother, Je vais voir mon frere, 

During all the, night, Pendant toute la nuit, 

During all the week, x Pendant toute la semaine, 

The number. The number o£his house, Le numiro. Le numero de sa maison, 

The number. The number ten, Le nombre. . Le nombre dix. 

Numero applies only to a marked series ; nombre is a collection of units. 

He lives in Dauphin-street number H demeure (dans la) rue Dauphin (au) 

twenty-five, numero vingt-cinq, 

They were in sufficiently large number, Us etaient en assez grand nombre, 
The mountain. The top, to the top, La montagne. Le haut, an haut, 
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The bottom, to the bottom, below, Le bat, au bas, 

Danger, ' Le danger, 

Is there danger in ascending to the top of Y a-t-il dn danger a monter au haut de 

the mountain ? la montagne ? 

How far is it to the bottom of the moun- Quelle distance y a-t-il d' ici au bas de la 

tain ? montagne ? 

£vitez-vous ces hommes-oi ou oes horn* 
Do you avoid these men or those men ? mes _iA ? 

I avoid these and those, J' evite ceux-ci et ceux-la, 

He cleans my boots, II nettoie mes bottes, 

He has finished his lesson, and now he „ m . % 

... H a fini sa legon, et a present ll lit, 

Do you cough often ? Toussez-vous souvent ? 

I cough every five minutes, Je tousse toutes les cinq minutes, 

I do not know from whence he comes, Je ne sais pas d' oil il vient, 

I have seen that elsewhere, J' ai vu cela ailleurs. 

Did you feel (send) the cold this morning in church ? I did not 
feel it much. Did you perceive (apercus) us in Dauphin-street this 
morning ? I perceived you far off (de loin.) Had some one beaten 
(battu) that child this morning when he wept ? No, sir ; he wept 
from anger (rage) Had you built your brick house when you bought 
the stone one ? I had built the brick one and the wooden one. Do 
you clean your boots every morning ? The servant cleans them every 
morning ; I do not clean them. Can one always avoid misfortunes ? 
No one can always avoid them. Why do you avoid those men? 
We avoid them because they are bad. Does not that man cough 
much? He coughs every five minutes, and I cough much also. 
Where had you come from when I saw you to-day ? I had come 
from the mountain. Had your brothers recited their lessons when 
you recited yours ? They had recited them. Had your neighbors 
arrived when you went to their house this morning? They had 
arrived. Had that merchant acquired much credit when you were 
acquainted with him ? He had not acquired much. Had miss C. 
gone to the ball when you went to her house this evening ? She had 
gone there. Hadst thou given the workmen their due when we saw 
them ? I had given it to them. 

Is there elsewhere as pure water as this ? Has the servant gone 
for some milk ? Have you written during the whole day ? I have 

U* 
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hardly any (guere) mosey; can you lend me some? That lady is 
hardly less than (n' a guere moins de) thirty years old ; how old is 
her sister ? Do you live at number forty ? How far is it to the bot- 
tom of the mountain ? Is there danger in passing that river ? Do 
the servants clean your boots and shoes every evening f Is it far to the 
top of the mountain ? It is hardly less than three miles ; do you 
wish to go there ? Had you written your letter when I wrote mine ? 
This young lady is beautiful, but that one is more (so) (V est davan- 
tage.) That man has followed us here; (jusqu* ici ;) does he wish to 
follow us further '(See Less, 54, Bern, 2 ?) I finished my lesson late ; 
did you finish yours late also ? Did you go to school this morning 
early or late ? What is your brother doing now (maintenant ?) 

I had not yet breakfasted this morning when thou arrivedest ; for 
(car) thou knowest that I always breakfast late. A person asked 
(demandait a) one of his friends, why he had married (Spouse) a 
woman small and thin (maigre.) "It is because (C est que) I have 
always thought that of all the evils which afflict (affligent) us, a pru- 
dent (prudent) man ought always to choose the least." 



00. SOIXANTlfeME LEQON. 



PASSIVE VERB-. 



To praise. To blame, 
To reward. To punish. 
To esteem. To despise. 
To hate, hated, 



Je hais, 
I hate, 



Loiter. Bldmer, 

RScompenser. Punir, 

Estimer. Mipriser, 

Hair, (irregular,*) past participle, kai. 

tu hais T il hait, nous ha'tssons, vous haissez, ila haissent, 

thou hatest, he hates, we hate, you hate, they hate. 



Rule. The Passive Verb is formed in French, as in 
English, by joining the past participle to the auxiliary to be, 
(etre.) 

The participle must agree in gender and number with the subject of the verb. 



* The only irregularity is the omission of the diaresis in some of the persons. 



// 
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I am loved, 

Thou art loved, 

He is blamed. She is blamed, 

We are rewarded, 



( aim^t or 
Jenw *> laimfc, 
_ C aimi or 

**<*> It**, 
H est blame. EUe ##* MaWe, 
Nous sommes recompense's or ricom- 
pensies, 

( recompenses or recompense' e, 
ous e«, J recompense's or recompense' es. 



You ore rewarded, 
When tou* refers to but one, the participle, as well as adjective agreeing with it, is singular. 



Us, or elles, sont punis, or punies, 

«P at etc* estimS, or estimee, 

Nous acton* Ite miprisis or mSprisSes, 



( Aal or Aafe, 



They are punished, 
I Aave 5ecn esteemed, 
We Aaa* 6een despised, 

You u>»7Z 6e Aatea*, 

Ignorant. Diligent, 

Negligent. Studious, 

The tAte/, robber. A g*Zofc, 

The /orm, figure, also /ace, 

By. By water. By land, 

The jrfoce. In that place, 

/n tAe jrface of, instead of, 

To correct. To play, 

He plays instead of correcting his exer- 

• H joue au lieu de corriger son theme, 

He goes by water instead of going by 
land, 



Vons *«"*>< haU or toU; 

Ignorant. Diligent, 

Negligent. Studieux, 

Le voleur. Un globe, 

La forme, la figure, 

Par. Par eau. Par terre, 

Le lieu. Dans ce lieu-la, 

Au lieu de, (often followed by the inf.,) 

Corriger. Jouer, 



II va par eau au lieu d' aller par terre. 



Remark 1. In reference to the sentiments of the heart, by before the agent is rendered by 
de ; in actions purely physical or mental, it is rendered by par. 



She is loved by her friends, 
He is punished by his master, 
The earth has the form of a globe, 
Thou art praised by thy relations, 
He did not believe what I told him, 
I did not hear what he said, 
We conducted him to the church, 
This country has produced gold, 
The thieves have waited for the night, 
The wind has extinguished the light, 
He was recognized by his voice, 
He appeared to be sick, 



EUe est aimee de ses amis, 

H est puni par son maitre, 

La terre a la figure d' un globe, 

Tu es loue par tes parents, 

H n* a pas cru oe que je lui audit, 

Je n' ai pas entendu ce qu' il a dit, 

Nous 1' avons conduit a 1' eglise, 

Ce pays a produit de V or, 

Lea voleurs ont attendu la nuit, 

Le vent a 6teint la lumiere, 

H a ete reconnu a sa voix, 

H a paru etre malade, 
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To neglect. He neglects, to study, Nigliger. H neglige d> etadier, 
Oood children are praised, Les enfants sages sont loues. 

Sage, applied to children, means good. 

Art thou praised ? I am praised. By whom (par qui) art thou 
praised ? I am praised by the master. By whom are your brothers 
praised? They are praised pj their friends. Who is blamed? 
The lazy and the negligent are blamed and punished. Have you 
never been blamed ? We have been blamed when we have been neg- 
ligent ; but we have been more frequently (plus frequemment) praised 
and rewarded. By whom are you rewarded ? We are rewarded by 
our fathers. Has that lazy boy been punished by the master ? He 
has been punished, and that studious one has been praised and re- 
warded. Who will be esteemed, and who will be despised ? The 
diligent and the studious will be esteemed and love,d, and the negli- 
gent and the ignorant will be despised. Are the wicked alwaya de- 
spised ? The wicked are always despised and hated, and the good 
are always esteemed and loved. Has the thief been punished ? He 
has not been punished yet, but he will be next week. What do you 
hate ? I hate that which is evil (mal.) Is that good scholar studious ? 
He is very studious and very diligent, and is loved by the master ; 
but his cousin is negligent and ignorant ; he plays instead of study- 
ing, and he is often punished by the master. Do you correct your ex- 
ercises ? No, sir ; the master corrects them. Why do you play 
instead of studying ? I have learnt my lesson and have written my 
exercises, and now I am going to play. 

That poor man appeared to be sick ; what was the matter with him ? 
There is your old friend ; did you recognize him ? The lights have 
been extinguished ; who extinguished them ? Did you wait for me ? 
Have you believed all that that man has said ? Did you hear what 
the master said to you ? Where did you conduct that stranger ?- 
Have, your trees produced much fruit this year ? Where was that 
traveler born ? That man is skillful ; does he not succeed in all that 
he undertakes ? Why does he change his clothes ? Do you consent 
to change your place ? Have you changed your horse for another ? 
Do you pass the day in reading ? Do you not neglect your health ? 
Does your neighbor pass the day in working ? Does he pass the 
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morning in working and the evening in reading ? Has he neglected 
to do his work ? Have you a cold in the head or in the breast ? 
That man appears to be near-sighted ; can he read without spectacles ? 
That child appears to be very credulous ; has he not believed all that 
you told him ? 

Cato, the Censor, (Caton le Censeur,) said often that he repented of 
(se repentait de) three things : first, of having passed a day without 
learning something, (new,) (See Less. 34, Bern. 2,) then (ensuite) of 
having told a secret to any one ; and finally, (enfin,) of having trav- 
eled by water when he was able to go by land. I prefer to give 
nothing to that man ; have you given any thing to him ? 



61. SOEXANTE ET UNlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, NOUNS, PARTITIVES, ETC. 

To send for. To smoke, Envoyer chercher. Fumer, 

To swim. To fit, Nager. Alter bien, 

Not to fit , Alter mat, n' alter pas bien, 

To salt. To cost, Saler. Couter, 

The volume. The cause, Le volume* La cause, 

The revolution. Fatigue, tired, La revolution. Fatigue", 

A lady* 8 cap, head-dress, Une coiffe, 

An offer. That stable, - Une offre. Cette ecurie, 

Can there be ? There can be, Peut-il y avoir ? H peut y avoir, 

There can not be, . H ne peut pas y avoir, 

AHez-YOUs a l'eglise plus souvent que 
Do you go to church oftener than I ? . * 

I go there less frequently than you, J' y vais moins frequemment que vous. 

For the hours of the day, one o'clock, two o'dotb, half-past two, etc., the French use simply 
the number with the hour, and say, one hour, two hour; two hour* and a ha]f, etc. 

What o'clock is it ? Quelle heure est-ce qu' il est ? 

It is late. Is it three o'clock ? H est tard. Est-il trois heures ? 

It is one o'clock. It is two o'clock, II est une heure. H est deux heures, 

* In books, volume denotes that which is bound into one ; tome, the division of a work 
made by the author. The former may contain several of the latter. They are sometimes, 
also, synonymous. 
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It is half-past five, II est cinq heures et demie, - 

It is a quarter after ten, H est dix heures et (un) quart, 

It is ten minutes after six, H est six heures et dix minutes, 

It is a quarter before nine, II est neuf heures moins un quart 

It is twelve o'clock, noon, H est midi, 

It is half-past twelve, (at noon,) H est midi et demi, 

It is twelve o'clock, midnight, II est minuit, 
It is twenty minutes before twelve, (at 
night,) 



H est minuit moms vingt minutes, 



Voulez-vous envoyer chercher le mede- 
Do you wish to send for the doctor ? . » 

I wish to send for him, Je veux Y envoyer chercher, 

Does he wish to send for some wine ? Est-ce qu' il veut envoyer chercher du vinT 

He wishes to send for some, II veut en envoyer chercher, 

Will he send for some glasses ? Enverra-t-il chercher des verres ? 

Do you drink tea or coffee ? Est-ce que vous prenez le the* ou le caf& ? 

I drink coffee in the morning and tea in Je prends le cafe le matin et le the le 

the evening, soir, 

That cap fits that lady, Cette couTe va bien a cette dame, 

It will fit her, Elle lui ira bien, 

He laughed in my face, Dra'ariau nez. 

Hevenir and Parvenir, compounds of venir, also take itrt for their auxiliary. 

He has returned home, H est revenu chez lui, 

Have you succeeded in learning to swim ? Etes-vous parvenu a apprendre a nager ? 

Do you wish to buy some salt to salt the Est-ce que vous voulez acheter du ael 
beef? pour saler le boeuf? 

That work is in three large volumes, and Cet ouvrage est en trois grands volumes, 
each volume costs two dollars, et chaque volume coute deux piastres, 

The sky promised us fine weather, Le ciel nous a promts de beau temps, 

He has learnt his lesson, and has under- H a appris sa lecon, et il V a bien corn- 
stood it well, prise, 

I have undertaken to translate this book, J' ai entrepris de traduire ce livre, 

The money, coin, change, • La monnaie, 

Lend me the change of a dollar, Pretez-moi la monnaie d' un dollar. 

Rbmahjc We have seen (Lett. 29, Rem. 1) that negative partitives, where the mean- 
ing is affirmative, do not omit le. They take de and the article. To this class may be 
referred negative partitives which are effectually limited by an adjective or something else 
following, thus : 

Do not lend him any money, Ne lui pretez pas de monnaie, 

• Le is used in such phrases w hen we speak of what is habitual. Prenez-voue le tki means, 
do you take tea (habitually 1) Prenex-vous du thd, do you take some tea (now 1) 
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Dp not lend him counterfeit money, Ne lui pretes pas de la monnaie lanaaa.* 

Will you send for some wine ? The servant has gone for some. 
What do you wish to send for ? I wish to send for the second 
volume of Mr. B.'s new work. Has any one gone for my hat ? The 
boy has gone for it Does your brother smoke tobacco ? He never 
smokes, but the German smokes all day. Do you know how to swim ? 
We know how to swim, and we swim every evening. What does the 
cook send for ? He sends for some salt to salt his fish. Has he 
salted the soup ? He has salted it. That head-dress fits that lady ; 
has she bought it ? She has not bought it because it costs too much. 
Does it cost more than five dollars ? Yes, sir ; it costs more than 
ten. What is the matter with that boy ? He has run all the morn- 
ing and he is much fatigued. Is not the lady fatigued who ascended 
the mountain ? She is not much fatigued. The servant has taken 
my horse to the stable ; has he returned from it ? He returned and 
has gone for some water. That man wishes to buy your house, and 
has made you a fine offer ; do you accept it ? I do not accept it. 
Do you know the causes which have brought on (ameni) the French 
revolution ? I do not know them all ? Have you succeeded in go- 
ing to the top of that mountain. I have succeeded in going there, 
and I go there often. Do you go there oftener than your neighbor ? 
I go there less frequently than he. Your friend promised to return 
early from the ball ; at what o'clock (a quelle heure) did he return ? 

Did he not return late ? Had you learnt your lesson at ten 
o'clock? Had you learnt it at half-past ten? Did your brother 
comprehend all that he learnt? Did he comprehend it well? Is it 
not eleven o'clock ? The doctor promised to return here at a quartet 
before eleven ; has he returned ? Do you accept the offer which I 

* The meaning of this sentence without faueee is, do not lend him any money; but with 

fatute, it implies, lend him tome money t but not counterfeit. So, 

I will make you no reproaches, Je ne vous ferai pas de reprochea, 

I will make you no frivolous reproaches, Je ne vous ferai pas dee reprochea frivoles, 

I have no money, Je n' ai pas d' argent, 

» v —« *. »~ „».„,» m .,«t. Je n ' ai PM <** p argent pour le depenser folle- 

I hare no money to spend madly, r or r 

Here is the same distinction. First, I will make you no reproaches. Second, I will make 
you reproaches, but not frivolous. Third, I have no money. Fourth, I have money, but not 
to spend madly. Thus we see that an adjective or limiting clause,Adds a kind of affirmative 
meaning, and the partitive then takes the article. 
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make you? What o'clock is it? Is it noon? Is it not late? 
What has that scholar undertaken ? Has he undertaken to translate 
the German book ? Had you recited your lesson at noon ? Do you 
sometimes study until (jusqu* a) midnight ? Have they put your 
horses in (a) the stable ? Nature is always beautiful ; do you not ad- 
mire the beauties of nature ? Can there be danger in going to the 
bottom of that mountain ? Your beard is long and thick ; do you 
wish to send for a barber ? Have you ever lived in England ? What 
day of the month is it ? Is it not the twentieth of September ? 

What were the tastes of your father when he was from twenty to 
twenty-five years old ? He loved to go a hunting, (a la ckasse,) to 
ride a horse, (monter a ckeval,) to swim, to run in the woods ; in fine, 
(enfin,) he loved all the exercises (exereices) of the body, and had onlv 
aversion (f aversion) for those of the mind. 



69. SOIXANTE-DEUXlfcME LE§ON. 

VERBS, ADJECTIVES, ETC. 

To come for, Venir chercker, 

To offend. To wish, Offeneer. Souhaiter, 

I wish you a good morning, Je vous souhaite le bonjour,* 

He wishes us a good evening, TL nous souhaite le bonsoir, 

Riches, La richesse, or les richeseeB, 

I wish you great riches, Je vous souhaite de grandes richesses, 

To try, Essay er, (de before the infinitive,) 

To begin, Commencer, (d or de before the infin.) 

Rbmark 1. Commencer takes & before the infinitive when progress is implied ; de when 
progress is not implied. 

Ses iUvee oommenoent d parler le fran- 
Hifl pupils begin to speak Frenoh, . 

The orator has begun to speak, L' orateur a commence de parler,f 

" Observe the use of le instead of un. 

t The pupil makes progress, and learns to speak better and better ; the orator is master of 
his language, and no progress is implied. So, we say of a child who is learning to read, R 
commence & lire ; bat of a man who has learned, il a commend de lire ce livre. 
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Will you know 7 I shall know, Saurez-vous ? Je saurai, 

The look. Commendable, La mine. Louable, 

That roast meat looks good, Ce roti a bonne mine, 

He is a good-looking man, C est un homme de bonne mine. 

Remark 2. The verb devoir through all its moods and tenses, when followed by an infin- 
itive, like the English verb to be, implies obligation or appointment of some future action or 
event. 

My brother is to arrive to-morrow, Mon frere doit arriver domain, 

They are to go home this evening, Ds doivent aller chez eux ce sour, 

Something is to happen, Quelqne chose doit arriver, 

I know what is to happen, Je sais ce qui doit arriver, 

Is there to be ? are there to be? Est-ce qu 1 il doit y avoir ? 

Is there to be a ball at your house ? Doit-il y avoir un bal chex vous f 

There is to be.one there, H doit y en avoir un, 

To do' without. He does without wine, Se passer de. Use passe de vin, 
He takes off his gloves before taking, off B 6te ses gants avant d' 6ter son cha- 
his hat, peau. 

Remark 3. The infinitive mood used absolutely takes no preposition before it. 

To eat too much is dangerous, Manger trop est danger eux, 

To do good to those who have offended Faire du bien a ceux qui nous out offen- 

us is a commendable action, ses est une action louable, 

To take place, Avoir lieu, 

The ceremony. The company, La ceremonie. La compagnie, 

The ceremony is to take place to-morrow, La ceremonie doit avoir lieu demain, 
Will the ceremony take place earlier to- La ceremonie aura-t-elle lieu de meilleure 

day than yesterday ? heure aujourd' hui qu' bier ? 

Some misfortune is to happen, Quelque malheur doitarriver, 

The lip, the lips. The cheek, La levre, les levres. L&joue, 

His right cheek is swollen, II a la joue droite enflee, 

His lips are thick, II a les levres epaisses, 

Quand est-ce que vous viendrez chercher 
When will you come for your money ? votpe neffB ^ % 

I come for it now, Je viens le chercher maintenant, 

I am trying this gold pen, J' essaie cette plume d' or, 

At what o'clock is the company to ar- A quelle heure k compagnie dohVelle 

rive? arriver? 

It is to arrive before ten o'clock, Elle doit arriver avant dix heures. 

Remark 4. When the adverb tout precedes a feminine adjective or participle, beginning 
with a consonant, it is made, for sound's sake, to agree in gender and number with the noun. 
Otherwise it is invariable 

A cravat all dirty, Une oravate touts sale, 

15 . 
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Same apples all red, Des pommes toutea rouges, 

A napkin all worn, Une serviette tout usee. 

Rule. Adjectives and participles which refer to two or 
more nouns singular, not connected by ou, and not synon- 
ymous, must be plural ; and must be masculine when the 
nouns are of different genders. 

The oow and the goat are black, La vache et la chevre sont noires, 

The horse, the cow, and the goat, are Le cheval, la vache, et la chevre, sont 

black, noire, 

Tour mother and sister have come, Votre mere et votre soeur sont venues, 

Your mother, sister, and brother, have Votre mere, votre soeur, et votre frere, 

come, sont venua. 

What does that man come for ? He comes for some grain. Will 
you come for money to-morrow ? I will come for it to-morrow morn- 
ing. Do you wish for great riches? No, sir; I wish for good 
health, but not great riches. What did your neighbor wish you? 
He wished me a good morning. Did you wish him a good morning? 
Yes, sir ; and I wished him riches and all good fortune. Have you 
not offended that lady ? I do not know ; I have not wished to offend 
her. Do you never offend any one ? I wish to offend no one, but 
to do good to every body, (a tout le monde,) to those even (mime) 
who have offended me. Does that sick man try to walk ? He tries, 
but he can not walk much. Do those lazy scholars try to learn their 
lessons ? They do not try much. Do you begin to speak French ? 
Yes, sir ; I try, and I begin to speak it a little. Does your little 
brother begin to read and write ? He begins to read very well, but 
he does not yet begin to write. At what o'clock does that orator 
begin to speak ? He begins to speak at half-past ten, or a quarter 
before eleven. If that orator speaks to-morrow will you know it? I 
shall know it. If the thieves take some of his (de son) fruit will youi 
father know it ? He will know it. Is there to be a marriage (ma- 
nage) in the church to-morrow ? No, sir ; there is to be ,one on Sun- 
day. At what o'clock is the ceremony to take place ? It is to take 
place at ten minutes after ten. Is the company to arrive early ? 

The friend of your sister is a good-looking young lady ; her skin 
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ia feir, and her cheeks are red, but are not her lips too thick ? That 
thief has a bad look ; is he not a dangerous man ? To do good to those 
who have offended us is an action very commendable ; do you not wish 
to do good to every body ? Is it not dangerous to (de) go alone to 
the top of that mountain ? God has given us much good ; ought we 
not at least to be contented ? Do you always take off your hat be- 
fore taking off your gloves ? Good evening, sir ; shall I not have the 
pleasure of seeing you (de votes voir) to-morrow ? I have come for 
some flour ; have they ground the grain ? War is an evil, the most 
terrible; (terrible;) ought we not always to prefer peace to war? 
Have kings always chosen peace instead of war ? 

In the month of March, it is not yet warm. (Less. 44, Rem. 1.) 
Nevertheless, the snow (cependant la neige) begins to. melt (sefondre.) 
The gardeners work already at their gardens, and the birds at their 
nests. The month of April is going to make us forget the cold which 
we have suffered until now. I am very willing (veux Hen) to make 
no noise, if you do not make any yourself. (Less. 34. Rem. 2.) 



63. SOIXANTE-TROISlfeME LEgON. 

THE FAST DEFINITE. 

The Past Pbrfsct or Past Definite of all verba of the first conjugation, infinitive er,) ia 
formed by changing i of the past participle into the following terminations : 

AI, AS, * A, iMES, ATES, ERENT. Thus: 

P abler, to speak, Past Participle, Pabxb, makes, 
Jeparlai, tuparlas, U parla, nousparlame8,vousparlates, ils parlerent, 

I spoke, thouspokest, he spoke, we spoke, .you spoke, they spoke. 

Aller, to go, Past Participle, All*, makes, 
J*aBai t tu alias, ilatta, nous attames, vousaBates, UsatUrent, 

I went, thouwentest, he went, we went, you went, they went. 

As this tense, and the indefinite or present perfect, and the imperfect, do not correspond to 
the divisions of past time in English, let the learner note well the distinction. 

The past definite or past perfect, marks a time of which the present day forms no part ; it 
must be separated from us by at least one night. The past indefinite or present perfect* 
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properly marks a part time of which the present day forma a part, or from which It is not 
necessarily excluded. It is often used, however, like the past perfect, for time entirely gone 
and separated from us. The imperfect is used, (as seen in Less. 51,) of that which was con- 
tinuous or unfinished at the time spoken of Let the learner, therefore, be guided in their 
use by the following 

Rule. If something past be spoken of as continuous or 
unfinished at the time specified, let the imperfect be used. 
If it be something entirely completed, and in a time not ex- 
eluding the present day, let the past indefinite or present per- 
fect, be used. If it be something entirely completed, and in 
a time separated from us, excluding the present day, the past 
or the present perfect, may either of them be used. 

We may say, either Je lui ai parlb or je lui parlai, hier t la semaine passed V ttl pass*, 
etc., because here the present day is excluded. But we must say, Je lui ai pamjs, and not je 
toi parlai, aujeurd* hut, cette semaint, cet iti, etc., because here the present day is included, 
being a part of this week this summer, etc. 

But to warrant the 1 use of the past definite, the time should be mentioned in the proposition, 
or sufficiently implied by what precedes. 

It is to be observed, however, that in transactions long past, in narrative and historical wri- 
ting, the definite or past perfect is used, not the indefinite. 

The distinction between the two perfect .tenses is illustrated in the following examples: 

I went to your house to-day, (present _,.,,,, _,_. 

, * i j j n J'at ete chez vous auiourd' nni. 

day not excluded,) * ' 

I went to your house on Thursday, _..„., ... 

* J i j j \ J <"«** ohez vous jeudi, 

(present day excluded,) J » 

I have been in Europe, (pr. d. not ex.) «P ai ete en Europe, 

I went there last year, (pr. day ex.) J» y allai V an passe, 

The general arrived in New Orleans lie general est arrive a la Nouvelle-Or- 

this month, (present day not excl.) leans ee mois-ci, 

I was in New Orleans when the gen- 

. , A , . x AV / J etais a la Nouvelle-Orleans quand le 

eral arrived there last month, (ores- , , • . , ?■ 

ent day excluded,) general y am*, le mo» pa-e, 

We spoke to him this morning, (present ' . 

j^ i j j\ Nous lui avons pane oe matin, 

day not excluded,) r ' 

We spoke to him yesterday, (pr. d. ex.) Nous lui parlamcs hier, 

He broke the window, (pr. d. not ex.) H a casse la croisee, 

* These three tenses may be briefly characterized thus : The imperfect tense represents 
something as unfinished in past time. The past perfect (or definite) represents something as 
finished in past time: The present perfect (or indefinite) represents something sm finished in 
present time : and is sometimes used also like the past perfect. 
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Be broke it yesterday, (pr. day ex.) U la casta hier * 

Madam, are you ill ? Madame, etes-vous malade ? 

Yes, I am, (so,) Oui, je Ze.suis, 

Are these your servants ? Sont-ce la voa domestiques ? 

Yes, they are, (so,) Oui, ce lee sont,' 

Ladies, are you pleased . with that Mesdames, etes-vous contentes de oette 

music ? musique ? 

Yes, we are, (so,) Oui, nous le sommes, (Lees. 52, Rem. 3,) 

A ball, (sphere.) An enemy, Une boule. Un ennemi, 

The enow. A flower, La neige. TJnefleur, 

The rain falls, La pluie tombe, il torabe de la pluie, 

The snow falls, La neige tombe, fl tombe de la neige, 

Below, yonder. Big, Ld-bas. Grosse, (feminine oigros,) 

A pie. A metre, (measure,) Un pate. Un metre, 

Bare-headed, Nu-tite, or tite nue, 

Barefoot, Nu-piedi % or pieds nus. 

In these expressions, when the adjective follows the noun, it.agrees with it ; when it pre- 
cedes, it does not, the two words are connected with a hyphen. 

The looking-glass, mirror, Le miroir, 

To foresee, foreseen, Prevoir, (com. of voir,) p. p. privu, 

Generous, Genereux, (masou.) genereuse, (fem.) # 

A big ball of snow, Une grosse boule de neige, 

Les hommes sages pre voient les 6vSne- 
Wise men foresee events, ments 

Have you been to the neighbor's this week ? Yes, sir ; I went 
there on Monday, and I went there again yesterday. Didst thou 
speak to the general on Tuesday ? I spoke to him, and my brother 
spoke to him also. We found some beautiful flowers in the woods 
(bois) last week ; did you not find some there at the same* time ? We 
did not go to the woods last week, but we went there the day before 
yesterday (avant-hier) and found many ; our cousins also found many, 
which they gave to their sisters. When you were dining with the 
general on Saturday, did you taste of his best wine ? I did not taste it, 
for (because) I never drink wine ; but the captain tasted it, and found it 
very good. When you were in the country last summer, did you not 
buy some cows ? No, sir ; my brothers bought some, and they bought 

* The learner will, of course, understand that, in aU the above examples where the present 
day is excluded, and the past perfect used, the present perfect is equally grammatical. We 
say equally well, .7' ai 6ti chez vousjeudi; J'y ai iti V an passi, etc. 

* 15* 
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some goats also. Who has broken your beautiful mirror ? That boy 
broke it day before yesterday with his ball. Have I offended that 
lady ? Yes, sir ; when yoii passed her in the street last week without 
speaking to her, you offended her. Do you wish for some pie or some 
roast beef? I wish for some pie. Is your brother below ? No, sir; 
he has. gone to hear the orator. What is the boy doing there below ? 
He is throwing (jette) snow-balls. Does that man go out bare- 
headed ? He often goes out bare-headed and barefoot ; he is crazy. 
What are the children doing there below ? They are making a big 
ball of snow. Do children like to run barefoot? Yes, sir; they 
sometimes run barefoot in the snow. Can any one foresee all events ? 
God alone foresees them. 

Do the wise foresee all their misfortunes ? That man has given 
half of his riches to the poor ; is he not very generous ? Is it not 
very generous to do good to an enemy ? Are not men more generous 
than children ? Is not the metre* the element (elSment) of all other 
measures (mesures ?)* When did they break that beautiful mirror ? 
Is not that woman your enemy (ennemie ?) Did that man foresee 
his misfortune ? Has not your friend lived long in this country ? 
Has he not lived here twenty years at least ? Do not give that man 
(ni) a cent more nor a cent less. Let us not give him a cent too 
much nor a cent too little. Has that scholar been able to learn his 
lesson? (See Less. 57, Rule) Has be wished to learn it well? 
Have you given back to him his books ? Has he sold them ? Has 
he lost them ? Has he read them ? Has he translated them ? Did 
you not pity that poor man ? Have you teen acquainted with him 
long ? Does not^the boy wish for a piece of this pie ? 

The month of August has arrived. See how many families leave 
(families quittent) the city to (pour) go to dwell in the country 
during some time. The young people (gens) go out from their 
boarding-schools, (pensions) or from their colleges, (colleges) and go 
to pass some days with (ckez) their relations. Has not that man 
drunk too much wine ? Did that scholar know his lesson ? Has 
your uncle consented to sell his stone house ? Has he built one of 

* A metre is the ten millionth part of the arc of a meridian, extending from the equator to 
the pole ; and is the basis of all other measures to the French. It is equal to 39.33 English 
inches. 
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brick ? Why have you beaten that dog ? How old are yon ? How 
many paces is it to the stable ? 



64. SOIXANTE-QUATRlfcME LEQON. 



PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 



To look at, 

TO BE WORTH, 
Je vous, tu vaux, il vaut, 

I am worth, thou art worth, he ia worth, 

Will it be worth ? It will be worth, 

The pound. The bushel. 

To be wrong, 

To be right, 

Have I been wrong in baying books ? 

You have been right in buying some, 

la it long ? (in time.) 

It is long. It is six months, 

Every man. Every woman, 

Every scholar, Every body, 

To call. To throw, throw away, 



Regarder, 

VALOIR, (IaEKGCLAR,) 

nous valons, vous valez, its valent, 

we are worth, you are worth, they art worth. 

Vaudra-t-il ? H vaudra, % 

La litre. Le boisseau, 

Avoir tort, (de before the infinitive,) 

Avoir raison, {de before the infinitive,) 

Ai-je eu tort d' acheter des livres ? 

Vous avez eu raison d' en aoheter, 

Est-oe qu> il y a longtemps? 

H y a longtemps. II y a six mois, 

Tous les hommes. Toutes les femmes, 

Tous les eooliers. Tout le monde, 

Appeler. Jeter. 

Rule. Verbs in eler and eter double the I and the t when 
these consonants are followed by e mute. 

(Acheter, and Geler we have seen, Less. 20 and 60 are excepted.*) Thus : 



J' appeUe, tu appeUes, U appeUe, 

Do you call me ? 

I call you, 

Do you throw away your money? 

I do not throw it away, 

The sea. The shore, 

Along, 

Along the sea shore, 

Learned. Ingenious, 



nous appelons, vous appelez. Us appeUent. 

Est-oe que vous m' appelez ? 
Je vous appeUe, 
Jetez-vous votre argent? 
Je ne le jette pas, 
La mer. Le rivage, 
Le long, (de before noun,) 
Le long du rivage de la mer, 
Savant. Ingenieux, 



* 1 have followed the academy here. It makes six exceptions : acheter, bourreler, dieder, 
geler , harceler and peler. Noel and Chapsal make none ; but prefer to double the / in all 
these before e mute. They write f achette, ilgelle, etc. 
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Interesting. A remedy. 
Hardly, scarcely. Almost, 
The remedy has done me good, 
That lady looks interesting, 



Interesaant. Un remede, 
A peine. Presque, 
Le remede m' a fait du bien, 
Cette dame a P air interessant. 



Remark 1. The adjective following avoir V air, is sometimes of a kind that can not well 
be applied to air, and it is then made to agree with the subject, and d' itre is placed immedi- 
ately before it. 



That apple looks cooked, 

That lady looks' badly formed, 

She looks agreeable, 

How much is meat worth a pound ? 

How much are apples worth a bushel ? 

They are worth a dollar a bushel, 
How much may that ox be worth ? 
He may be worth thirty dollars, 
Look at that beautiful sky, 
Unbeknown, unbeknown to him, 

Remark 2. In speaking of an action or state begun in past time, but which still contin- 
ues, the English employ a pott tense; the French employ the present. 



Cette pomme a P air d' etre cuite, 
Cette dame a P air d' etre mal feite, 
Me a P air agreable,* 
Combien la viande vaut-elle la livre ? 
Combien les pommes valent-elles le bois- 

seau? 
Elles valent un dollar le boisseau, 
Combien ce bceuf peut-il valoir ? 
11 pent valoir trente piastres, 
Regardez ce beau ciel, 
A V insu f a son insu. 



Y a-t-il longtemps que vous demeurez 

dans cette rue ? 
II y a un an que j' y demeure, or, j* y 

demeure depuis un an, 
Combien de temps y a-t-il que vous etu- 

diez P allemand ? or, depuis combien de 

temps etudiez-vous P allemand ? 
II y a six mois que je P etudie, or, je 

P etudie depuis six mois, 
II y a longtemps que j' ai votre livre, or, 

j' ai votre livre depuis longtemps, 
Ce garcon tailleur est ingenieux, 
I have been here hardly five minutes. H y a a peine cinq minutes que je suis ioi. 

Past Prrfbct op Etrb. 
Jefua, tufus, ilfut, nous /tomes, vousf totes, Uafurtnt, 

I was, thou wast, he was, we were, you were, they were. 

I was at thy house last week, and my Jefua chez toi la semaine passee, etmon 
brother was there also, frerey/ttfi 



Have you lived long in this street ? 
I have lived here a year, 

How long have you studied German ? 

I have studied it six months, 

I have had your book a long time, 
That tailor boy is ingenious, 



* * The look can be agreeable,, but it can not be cooked nor badly formed. Agreable^ therefore, 
can agree with air, but euit Bind/ait can not 
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•wr * t» j. 1 _x a • Est-ce que vous /Ate* it Boston 1© moil 

Were you at Boston last month ? d f 

We were there, and our cousins were Nous y f times, et nos oouons y rarent 

there also, aussi, 

To be worth more, Valoir mieux. 

You are worth more than he, Vous vale2 mieux q^e lui, 

I am worth more than he, Je vaux mieux que lui. 

How much is grain worth a bushel ? It is worth a dollar a bushel. 
Will it be worth more in winter ? It will be worth more. How 
much are potatoes worth a bushel ? They are worth almost as much 
as grain. How much is butter worth a pound ? It is worth almost 
a quarter of a dollar a pound. Have you been looking at that pic- 
ture long ? I have been looking at it hardly ten minutes. How long 
has your friend been looking at it ? He has been looking at it almost 
an hour. Have all the ladies been looking at it long ? They have 
been looking at it hardly a quarter of an hour. Whom are you call- 
ing ? We are calling the scholars. Why do you call them ? We 
call them because the master has come. What does that boy throw 
away ? He throws away his gloves. . Why does he throw them away ? 
He throws them away because they are worth nothing. Do you 
sometimes go along the shore of the sea ? Yes, sir ; I like to go 
along # the shore of the sea, and to look at the sea and the sky. That 
man is studious ; is he also learned ? He is very learned in history. 
What are those children throwing ? They are throwing snow balls. 
Is not that workman ingenious ? He is very ingenious. Does not 
that lady look interesting? She looks interesting. She looks tall; 
( grande ;) js she not too tall ? No, sir ; she is not so tall as she 
appears. Has that sick man taken the remedy which the physician 
ordered (ordonne ?) He took it, and it did him good. Were you at 
New York last summer ? I was there and my brother was there also. 
Am I not worth as much as my brother? You are worth more 
than he. 

We were in the new church on Sunday ; were your brothers there 
at the same time ? When thou wast at my house yesterday didst 
thou look at my new picture ? When the servant broke the glasses 
yesterday did you not blame him ? At what o'clock did your friends 
arrive yesterday ? We arrived from Europe the tenth of last month ; 
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did you arrive earlier than we ? Is it far from here to the foot of the 
mountain ? Is it not almost two hundred paces ? Is it not quite half 
a mile ? I have been as far as the river ; have you been as far as 
there ? Is it for to the river ? Is it about a mile and a half? Is it 
about two miles to the village ? Is your servant cleaning your boots 
now ? Does he clean them every morning ? From whence do you 
come ? Do you always avoid the lazy and the negligent ? Am I not 
worth more than my cousin ? Does the learned man avoid the igno- 
rant ? 

Do the servants always clean your boots while you sleep ? From 
whence does that boy come ? That child coughs every five minutes ; 
has he a cold ? Are there elsewhere as beautiful flowers as these ? 
Can there be less danger elsewhere than here ? Can nature be more 
beautiful elsewhere than here ? Do not the learned say that several 
new stars have appeared ? 



65. SOIXANTE-CINQUlfcME LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 

To cut, cut off. Opposite to, Couper. Vis-a-vis de, 

I live opposite the church, Je demeure vis-a-vis de 1' eglise, 

To split y divide, Fendre, 

To steal, take away, (from,) Derobcr, (a,) 

He takes away some moments from his 

business ^ derobe des moments a ses affaires, 

_ Surprendre, (a before infinitive,) (com- 

^ ' pound of prendre, Less. 35,) 

A surgeon. An ax, Un chirurgien. Une haehe, 

A wing. Strong, Une aile. Fort, (adjective,) 

Strongly, forcibly, also very, Fort, (adverb,) 
The surgeon is going to cut off that Le chirurgien va couper le bras a oet 

man's arm, homme r 

He is going to cut it off, II va le lui couper. 

Remark 1. When any part of a person is spoken of aa above, the preposition d, and not de, 
Is prefixed to the i 
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Are they going to out your brother's Est-ce qu' on va oouper las cheveux a 

hair ? votre frere ? 

They are going to eat it, On va les lui cooper, 

You break your mother's heart, Vous fendez le cceur a votre mere, 

You break her heart, Vous lui fendez le ooeur, 

That noise confuses my head, Ce bruit me fend la tete. 

Remark 2. When, as in this last example, the same part is spoken of in several persons, 
if that part be singular with each individual, it is put singular in French ; if it be plural with 
each individual, it is put plural in French ; Thus : 

He washes the children's faces, II lave le visage aux enfimts, 

He washes the children's hands, II lave les mains aux enfants, 

He washes their faces and hands, II ^eur lave le visage et les mains. 

Each one has the face singular and the hands plural. The French therefore, in the above 
phrases, say le visage and les mains. 

Those birds have strong wings and hard Ces oiseaux ont les afles fortes et le bte 

beaks, dur, 

Their beaks are very hard, Us ont le bee fdrt dur, 

I surprised the thief in stealing from J' ai surpris le voleur a me derober de 

me some money, 1' argent. 

Past Definite ,of Fairs, to make or do. 
Jefis, tujis, a Jit, nousftmes, vousfttes, Usfirent, 

I made, or did, thoumadest, he made, we made, ' you made, they made. 

Didst thou do thy exercise well on _. . . , , , <.. • 

■nr j j • Fts-ta bien ton theme mercredi ? 

Wednesday ? 

I did it without making mistakes, Je le fis sans fiure de feutes. 

Sans, with partitives, as before seen, is in effect a negative. 

Did you do yours well ? Fites- vous bien les votres T 

We did ours well, and Charles did his Nous fimes bien les notres, et Charles Jit 
well, but his brothers made many mis- bien le sien, mais ses freres firent beau- 
takes in theirs, ooup de (bien des) fautes dans les lean. 







Past Definite of Vbnib. 




Je vins } 


tu vine, 


ilvint, nousvlnmes, vousvtntes, 


Hsvinrent 1 


I came, 


thou earnest, 


he came, we came, you came, 


they came. 



So likewise tenir, and of course the compounds of venir and tenir. 
Didst thou come here last week ? ' Fms-tu ici la semaine passee ? 
I came here, and my brother came also, J' y vtns, et mon frere y vint aussi, 
Did you hold the horses ? Ttnfes-vous les ehevaux ? 

We did not hold them ; the servants Nous ne les tinme* pas ; les domestiquea 
held them, lea tinrent. 
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Jevis, 
I saw, 


Past Definite of Voir. 
tuvis, ilvit, nottavtmes, vousvttea, 
thousawest, he saw, we saw, you saw, 


Us virent, 
they saw. 



Did you see George the Fourth in Lon- ,„ A „ , _ , 

j • Vwm-vous George quatre a Londres 7 

I saw him, and my brother saw him, Je le vis, et mon frere ]e ©if, 
My friends saw him also. Mes amis le virent aussi, 

People, folk*, Des gens. 

Adjectives preceding gena are generally feminine, and those following it masculine. 

Wicked people, Les mechantes gens, les gens meohants, 

, T a-t-il des gens qui aiment a faire du 

Are there people who love to do evil ? , « 

There are people credulous enough to II y a des gens assez credules pour croire 

believe all that one says, tout ce que 1' on dit, 

You surprise me much, Vous me surprenez beauooup, 

He divides his head with a blow of an ax, H lui fend la tete d' un coup de hache. 

What is that man doing ? He is cutting some sticks. Does he 
cut them with a knife ? No, sir ; he cuts them with an ax. What 
do those men do with their axes V They cut and (et Us) split wood 
with them. Who is that man ? He is a thief ; I surprised him in 
taking away (a me dirober) (my) clothes. What is the weather (Less. 
44 ?) It is bad weather ; the clouds take away the sky from (a) our 
eyes. Do you surprise your father ? We surprise him sometimes. 
Is the surgeon going to cut off that boy's arm ? No, sir ; he is going 
to cut off his finger. Do you cut off the wings of those birds ? 
We cut them off. Do you cut off their beaks ? We do not cut 
them off. Are not their wings strong ? They are very strong. Do 
you sometimes go to see your old friend ? I steal away each day 
some moments from my affairs to (pour) go to see him. Didst thou 
not make too much noise yesterday ia school ? I did not make any, . 
but the little boys made too much. Did you make the noise on 
Thursday? We did not make it, your cousin made it. Did you 
come here on Friday ? We came here and your cousins came here 
also. Why didst thou hold thy cousin by (par) the arm yesterday ? 
I held him by the arm in order to (pour) speak to him. Didst thou 
see the general on Saturday ? I saw him. 

I was at the church yesterday, and my friends were there also ; wast 
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thou there ? We were at your house yesterday, and you were not 
there ; where were you ? Where were your brothers ? Do you avoid 
this man or that ? Do you avoid both ? Does the sick man cough 
now as formerly (autrefois ?) Do they clean our boots while we are 
eating? I dwell in Charles street, number ninety -six; at what number 
do you dwell ? Can there be danger in going to the top of the moun- 
tain ? Does that child understand the cardinal numbers ? Does 
he understand the ordinal numbers ? Was there a great number of 
persons (personnes) at the ball ? Is that scholar praised ? Is he 
blamed ? By whom is he rewarded ? Is he not punished ? We «re 
esteemed and rewarded ; are they not punished and despised ? Who 
is hated ? By whom is he hated ? By whom will the thief be punished. 
Are those scholars playing ? Are they correcting their exercises ? 
Do they play instead of correcting their exercises ? Do they correct 
their exercises instead of playing ? Has not the earth the figure of 
a globe? 'Have you recognized your old friend? What has ex- 
tinguished the light ? Have you waited for me ? Did you hear the 
noise of the thunder ? Where have they conducted that man ? 
Have those trees produced much fruit this year ? Have you sent for 
your books ? This wood smokes much ; is it dry ? Do you swim 
well ? That cap fits that lady ; does it cost more than ^ve dollars ? 
Do you know the cause of the last French revolution? I am 
fatigued ; are you not fatigued also ? They have made you a hand- 
some offer ; do you accept it? 



66. SOIXANTE-SIXlfcME LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Partir, sortir, and also devetur, a compound of venir, take itre for their auxiliary.* 

To become. By the side of, next to, Devenir. A cote de, 
My father has departed, Mon pere est parti, 

My sisters have gone out, Mes sceurs sont sorties, 

That man has become rich, Cet homme est detenu riohe, 

■ ' «» — . ■ » i i I,, ,. 

* Of verba which take itre for their auxiliary the following have now been given : ABsr, 
Arriver, Devenir, Mourir, Naitre, Partir, Parvenir, Revenir, Sortir, Tomber, and Venir. 

16 
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To pull, pull out. The stove, Arracker. LepoSle, 

To wipe, also to experience. The duck, Essuyer. Le canard, 

The turkey. The crop, harvest, Le dindon, la dinde. La rScolte, 

The rest, remainder. The grammar, Le resfc. La grammaire, 

There is the rest of my money, Voila le reste de mon argent, 

Something left, Quelque chose de reste, 

I have nothing left, Je n' ai rien de reste, 

He has some ducks left, II a des canards de reste, 

Are there some left ? Est-ce qu' il y en a de reste ? 

There are a few left, II y en a quelques-uns de teste, 

There are none left, II n' y en a pas de reste, 

He knows grammar well, II sait bien la grammaire, 

By the side of the rocks, X cote des rochers, 

Next to the store. By his side, A cdte du magasin. A c6te de lui, 

Next to my house. Some few stoves, A c6te de chez moi. Quelques poeles, 

Quelques-uns, (masculine,) quelques- 
A. few. some few. # , . . . 

; ' J > unes, (feminine,) 

A few more turkeys, Encore quelques dindons, 

A few more apples left, Encore quelques pommes de reste, 

A few more, Encore quelques-unes, 



I have need of but a few more, 



Je n' en ai plus besoin que de quelques- 
unes. 



The French use /aire with an infinitive where the English use get or have with a participle 
in phrases like the following : 

To get mended. To get washed, Faire raccommoder* Faire laver, 

To get made. To get swept, Faire faire. Faire balayer, 

Are you getting your coat mended? Faites-vous raccommoder votretnabitf 
I am getting it mended, Je le fais raccommoder. 

Remark. Inire, thus used, is not to be separated from the infinitive which it governs. 

Have you got a coat made ? Avez-vous fait faire un habit ? 

I have got one made, J' en ai fait faire un, 

_ , ,. , , m Est-ce que vous voulez faire laver votre 

Do you wish to get your linen washed ? ,. » 

I wish to get it washed, Je le veux faire laver, 

_., x x , _ „ , . Est-ce que vous avez fait arraoher oea 

Did you get those trees pulled up ? arbres ? 

I did get them pulled up, Je les ai fait* arraoher, 

He has made that man laugh, II a fait rire cet homme, 

He will make those workmen work, II fera travailler ces ouvriers, 
The rain has done harm to the harvest, La pluie a* fait du mal a la recolte. 

* Fait is not here varied to agree with les, because the infinitive arracher, and not lee, is 
properly its object, (&e Less. 96, Rem. 2 ;) it is so, whenever/aft is followed by an infinitive. 
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Past Definite of Cotttbik. 
Je couvrie, tu couvrie, a cottvrit, nous couvrtmes, vous couvrttes, Ua couvrirtnt, 

I covered, thou coveredst, he covered, we covered, you covered, they covered. 

So likewise of gfrt'r, ouvrir and souffrir. 



When you bought this book last year Quand vous achetates ce livre 1' an 

did you not cover it with paper ? ne le couvrites-vous pas de papier ? 

No, sir ; I covered it with leather, Non, M. ; je le couvrie de cuir, 

Did the physician open the sick man's Le medecin ouvrit-il les fen&tres da 

windows yesterday ? malade hier ? 

No, sir ; it is we who opened them be- Non, M. ; c' est nous qui les ouvrimes 

cause it was too warm, parce qu' il faisait trop chaud, 

When I was without money they offered Quand j ' etais sans argent ils m* offrirent 

me their purse, leur bourse, 

Didst thou not suffer from the cold yes- 
tertey 9 Ne souffris-ta pas du froid hier ? 

Past Definite of £crirb. 
J' ecrivt*, tu icrivia, il icrivit, nous icrivbnta, voua ecrfattes, Ua icrivirent, 

I wrote, thou wrotest, he wrote, we wrote, you wrote, they wrote. 

Did you write him from Paris ? Lui 4crivites~voua de Paris ? 

No, sir ; I wrote him from Berlin, Non, M. ; je lui ecrivie de Berlin, 

He wrote 'to me last week, B m' ecrivit la semaine derniere. 

Past Definite of NaItrjs. 
Je naquis, tu naquis, . il naquit, nous naquHmea^ vous naquttea, ils naquirent, 
I was born, thou wast born, he was born, we were born, you were born, they were born. 

When wast thou born ? Quand naquis-tu ? 

I was born the tenth of October eighteen Je naquie le dix octobre dix-huit cent- 
hundred and twelve, douze, 

My brother was born in eighteen hun- _, _ , . ,. , . 

j 3 3 xi_._^__ j. u MonfrerenagtM*endix-huit eent-trente; 

dred and thirty ; were you not born * , » 

A , „ ne naqmtee-vouB pas la meme annee ? 

the same year ? * 

We were born before that year, Nous naquimes avant cette annee. 

Are you pleased with your horse ? Yes, sir ; he is a good horse, 
but he always becomes lean in summer. Does not that fruit become 
red ? It becomes red in autumn. Do those who go to school be- 
come learned ? They become learned if they study well. 'Is the 
surgeon going to pull that child's tooth ? Yes, sir ; he is going to pull 
it, for it has pained him a long time (See Less, 64, Bern. 2.) Does he 
pull teeth well ? He pulls them well ; he is a skillful surgeon. "What 
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is the servant doing ? He is wiping the face and hands of those 
children (See Less. 65, Bern. 2.) Does he wipe their mouths often ? 
He wipes them every minute when they eat. Why do the scholars 
wipe their slates ? They wipe them because they are wet. Has the 
rain done harm to the crop ? No, sir ; it has done it good ? Have 
those boys done any thing bad ? Yes, sir ; they have pulled out the 
eyes of those ducks and turkeys. Is there any wood left. There is 
none left, I have put it all in the stove. Did you see the merchant 
yesterday ? I saw him, and I offered him the rest of his money. 
Did he offer to buy your grain ? He offered to buy it on credit, and I 
offered to sell it to him for cash. 

Why did you open your window early yesterday ? Did you open 
it because you were warm ? Did not that poor child suffer from the 
cold last week ? Did not all the poor suffer at the same time ? Did 
your cousins write to their parents last week ? I was born in this city ; 
where were you born ? Have your friends departed ? Have they been 
gone (partis) two hours ? Has the servant gone out ? Have the chil- 
dren gone out also ? Do the studious always become learned ? Haa 
that lady become rich, and have her daughters become rich also ? la 
there a horse by the side of the stable ? Does my servant go to tho 
stable more frequently than yours ? Does he go there less fre- 
quently ? What o'clock is it ? Is it noon ? Is it ten minutes before 
noon ? Did you return from the ball at midnight ? Did you return 
before midnight ? Did your friends come to wish you a good morn- 
ing ? Did you wish your father a good evening ? Did you wish 
your sisters a good evening ? 

Do you begin to speak the French ? Do you try to speak it ? 
Does the orator begin to speak at a quarter after twelve, (at noon ?) 
Shall we know how to write French next year ? The general is a 
good-looking man ; have you seen him ? Is there to be a ball at 
your house to-night ? To do good is commendable ; do all men wish 
to do good ? Do all men wish to do commendable actions ? Are 
not those people very dangerous ? Is the ceremony to take place be- 
fore midnight ? At what o'clock is the company to come ? That 
young lady has red cheeks and lips, and a fair skin; is she not 
beautiful ? She has beautiful cheeks and skin ; and she has also great 
riches. 
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6*. SOIXANTE-SEPHfeME LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 

To astonish. To tear, Etonner, {de bef. inf. and n.) Dechirer, 

To belong^ Appartenir, (compound of terar,) 

To conceive, to comprehend, Concevoir, 

Sooner. A master-work, Plus tot. Tin ckef-d 1 eeuvre, 

I shall be ready to go oat sooner than you, Je serai pret a sortir plus t6t que vous, 

A phrase. Such, Une phrase. Tel, 

Sueh an affair, sueh a feet, Une telle affaire, une tel fait, 

Prudent. Without, out of it, Prudent. Dehors, 

She is a prudent woman ; she keeps a C est une femme prudente ; elle garde 

prudent silenoe, un silence prudent, 

He has produced a master-work, H a fait un chef-d' oeuvre, 

He carried the barrels into the store and 11 a porte les barils dans le magasin et il 

left the casks without, a laisse les tonneaux dehors, 

To meet. Formerly, Au-devant de. Autrefois, 

The prince comes ; let us go to meet him, Le prince vient ; allons au-devant de lui, 
That house belongs to me ; it belonged Cette -maison m' appartient j elle a ap- 

formerly to your fetter, partenu autrefois a voire pere, 

He astonishes every body, II etonne tout le monde, 

Do you comprehend well what I say to Concevez-vous bien ce que je vous 

you ? dis ? 

I comprehend it well, Je le conceis bien, 

I have never conceived of such a feet, Je n' ai jamais con<ju un tel fait, 
To overcome, to vanquish, Vaincre, (irregular.) 

Present Tensb, 
Je vaincs, tu vaincs, il vainc, nous vainquons, vous vainquez, Us vainquent, 

I overcome, thou overcome&t, he overcomes, we overcome, you overcome, they overcome. 

Past Definite, 

Jevainquis, tuvainqvis. ilvainquit, 

I overcame, thou overcamest, he overcame, 

Nous vainqutmes, vous vainquttes, Us vainquirent, 

We overcame, you overcame, they overcame. . 

He overcomes all obstacles, TL vaino tous les obstacles, 

He has overcome all his enemies, II a vaincu tous ses ennemis, 

Caesar vanquished the Britons, Cesar vainquit les Bretons, 

The Romans overcame the Gauls Les Romains vainquirent les Gauloih 

Past Definite of Vetir, 
Jevtoisj tuvitis, ilvStit, nous vSttmes, vousvetttes, ilsvitirent. 

clothed, thou clothedst, he clothed, we clothed, you clothed, they clothed 
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So also, its compound Revitir, to invest. 

Did you clothe those poor children the Vitites-vous ces pauvres en&nts 1' hiver 

past winter ?, passe ? 

I clothed them, Je lea vitis, 

They invested king Charles the first lis revitirent le roi Charles premier de 

with his royal robes, ses habits royaux. 

Past Definite of Mourir, 
Je mounts, tu mounts, ilmourut, nous mourtomes, vous mourHUes, ils moururent, 
I died, thou diedst, he died, we died, you died, they died. 

After having lived seventy years, that Apres avoir vecu soixante-dix ana, c© 
great man died, grand homme mourut, 

His brothers died when he was ab- Ses freres moururent quand il etait as- 
sent, sent. 

Past Definite of Traduire, 

Jetraduisis, tutraduisis, iltraduisit, 

I translated, thou tranalatedst, he translated, 

Nous traduistmes, vous traduisttes, Us traduistrent, 

We translated, you translated, they translated. 

Remark. All French verbs ending in aindre, eindre, oindre, and wire, (about thirty,) form 
this tense in the same manner ; that is, by changing tz of the second person plural present 
into is, etc., as in the above terminations. 

Last year after having read that book, L' an passe apres avoir lu ce livre, le 

did you translate it ? traduirites-voua ? 

I translated it, Je le traduisis, 

We conducted that stranger to the Nous conduisimes cet Stranger a V eglise 

church on Sunday; didst thou con- dimanche; \e conduisis-tu. an spectacle 

duct him to the play on Monday ?. lnndi ? 

No, sir: my brothers conducted him 
^_ Non, M. ; mes freres V y conduisirent, 

The other day when he saw those poor L' autre jour quand il vit ces pauvres 
men he pitied them much, but ho hommes il les plaignit beaucoup, mais . 
pities them no longer, il ne les plaint plus. 

Let the learner give the past definite of IsItbindrr, to extinguish, Less. 43. 

Why does that boy tear his book ? He tears it because he does 
not wish to learn his lesson. Has he not much talent (talent ?) Yes, 
sir; he astonishes every body. Why are you astonished? That 
news has astonished me ; I have never conceived of such an affair. 
Have you torn your cloak ? Yes, sir ; I have torn it, and I wish to 
get it mended. Do those horses belong to you ? No, sir ; they did 
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belong to me last year, but now they belorfg to the neighbor. Do 
you comprehend well what the master says to you ? We compre- 
hend it well. Will you be ready to set out sooner than your brother ? 
No, sir ; he will be ready sooner than I. Have you written all the 
Latin phrases of your lesson ? I have written all the Latin phrases 
and all the Greek phrases. Are you acquainted with that German ? 
Yes, sir ; he is a very prudent man. Did Caesar overcome the Gauls? 
He overcame the Gauls and many (plusieurs) other nations (nations.) 
Did the king invest his minister with power ? He invested him with 
full power. Did your father die in Europe? No, sir; he died in 
America. 

Do those children frequently tear their books ? Have they torn 
them ? Do you not astonish all your friends ? Do such (de telles) 
affairs astonish them ? Do you leave the horees out of the stable ? 
Do you leave them out of it ? Does the servant leave them out of 
it ? Our friends are coming, let us go to meet them ; shall we not 
go to meet them ? When it was cold last winter my birds died ; did 
not yours die also ? Did not Caesar vanquish all his enemies ? That 
house formerly belonged to my grandfather ; to whom does it belong 
now ? What o'clock is it ? What day is it ? Is it not Friday ? 
What day of the month is it ? Do you smoke tobacco ? Do those 
children swim well ? How much do those books cost ? If the orator 
begins to speak will you know it ? Your lips and cheeks are swollen, 
do they not pain you ? Are your lips sore ? Why does that child 
go out bare-headed ? Does he not sometimes go out bare-headed and 
barefoot? Why does that lady run so frequently to the looking- 
glass ? Have they broken your large mirror ? Did you foresee that 
accident ? Do the wise foresee all their misfortunes ? Do you often 
foresee that which is to happen (doit arriver ?) , 

That man does good to his enemies ; is he not very generous ? Are 
not these balls too big ? That man's head is big ; is it not too big ? 
Are not those flowers beautiful ? Are there many flowers in the 
garden ? Did you see my brother in your tour (tour) in Europe ? 
Yes, I saw him last month in London, and I remained some time with 
him at the hotel (a V hdtel) D . . ., where I left him to travel in France. 
Do you like better to travel than to study ? (Less. 84, Bern. 5.) No, 
«r ; I like to study better than to travel. 
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68. SOTX ANTE-HUITlfeME LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, ITS FORMATION. 

The Past Perfect, or Past Definite of all French verbs, except those already given, is 
formed by the following general rale : 

Rule. For the First Conjugation, (as seen in Less. 63,) 
change 6 final, of the past participle, into the terminations, 

AI, AS, A AMES, ATES, ERENT. 

For the Second and Fourth Conjugations, change i and 
u final, of the past participle, into the terminations, 

IS, IS, IT, 1MES, iTES, IRENT. 

For the Third Conjugation, change u final, of the past 
participle, into the terminations, 

US, US, UT, UMES, UTES, URENT. 

First Conjugation, Donner, to give, Past Participle, Donne, makes, 
Je donnai, tu donnas, il donner, nous donn dunes, vous donnates. Us donnerent, 
I gave, thougavest, he gave, we gave, you. gave, they gave. 

Second Conjugation, Finir, to finish, Past Participle, Fini, makes, 
Je finis, tu finis, ilfinit, nousfintmes, vousfinttes, Usfinirtnt, 

I finished, thou finishedst, he finished, we finished, you finished, they finished. 

Fourth Conjugation, Vsndrb, to sell, Past Participle, Vbndu, makes, 
Jevendis, twvendis, Uvendit, nous vendtmes, vous vendttes, Us vendirent, 

I sold, thou soldest, he sold, we sold, you sold, they sold. 

Third Conjugation, Regbvoir, to receive, Past Participle, Rbcu, makes, 
Je<re$us, turegus, ilrecut, nous resumes, vous refutes, Usreeurent, 

I received, thou receivedst, he received, we received, you received, they received. 

Notb 1 . Verbs whose past participle ends in is or it, form the past perfect, like those end- 
ing in i of the second conjugation, thus : 

Mbttrb, to put, Past Participle, Mis, makes, 
Jemis, tumis, ilmit, nous mimes, vous mites, Usmirent, 

I put, thou puttest, he put, we put, you put, they put. 

Dire, to say, Past Participle, Dit, makes, 
Jedis, tudis, ildit, nous dimes, vousdttes, Hsdirent, 

I said, thou saidest, he said, we said, you said, they said. 

Note 2. The following verbs, of the second and fourth conjugations, follow the form of 
the third ; that is, they form this tense by changing u, of the past participle, into us, us, ut, etc. 
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Botre, to drink, makes je bus, I drank, Croire, to believe, makes, je crus, I believed, 

Courir, to run, " je counts, I ran, Moudre, to grind, " je mouhts, I ground, 

it're, to read, " jr« hts, I read, Risoudre, to resolve, " /» risolus, I resolved 

Ploire, to please, u je plus, 1 pleased, Vivre, to live, M je vicus, I lived, 

Condure, to conclude," je conchis, I concluded, and all verbs in attre and otfre, (nine.) Thus : 

Connaitrb, fo know, Past Participle, Connu, makes, 
Jeconnus, tuconnus, Hconnut, nous connbmes, vous conntotes, its connurent, 
I knew, thou knewest, he knew, we knew, you knew, they knew. 

The irregular past perfects, (all of which have been given in the last four lessons,) are the 
following : 

INFINITIVE. PAST PERFECT. INFINITIVE. PAST PERFECT. INFINITIVE. PAST PERFECT. 



Couvrir, 


couvris, 


Naitre, 


naquis, * 


Venir, 


vins, 


Ecrire, 


icrivis, 


Offrir, 


offris, 


Vaincre, 


vainquis, 


Etre, 


fus, 


Ouvrir, 


ouvris, 


Vetir, 


vitts, 


Faire, 


>, , 


Soufftfr, 


souffris, 


Voir, 


vis, 


Mourir, 


mounts. 


Tenir, 


tins, verbs 


in aindre, eindre. 


oindre, ui 



To conquer. 

To subdue, 

To let down j cast down. To raise, 

To blush, to become red. To injure, 

To reduce. To construct, 

A professor. Music, 

That affair has injured his reputation, 

She conquers all hearts, 

He subdues all his enemies, 

She blushes and casts down her eyes, 

He reduces the number of his servants, 

Does he construct a house of brick ? 

He has constructed one of stone, 

A veil. The fever, 

She raises her veil, 

He died of the yellow fever, 



Conquerir, (va. like acquerir. Less. 56,) 

Soumettre, (compound of mettre,) 

Baisser. Lever, 

Rougir. Nuire, (d before the noun,) 

Reduire, (a before infrn.) Construire, 

Un professeur. La musique, 

Cette affaire a nui a sa reputation, 

Elle conquiert tous les coeurs, 

H soumet tous ses ennemis, 

Elle rougit et baisse les yeux, 

II reduit le nombre de ses domestiques, 

Construit-il une maison de brique ? > 

H en a construit une de pierre, 

TJn voile. "Lafievre, 

Elle leve son voile, 

H mourut de la fievre jaune. 



Let the learner give the past perfect of the following verbs :* Baisser, Demander, Lever, 
Conquirir,\ Rougir, Avoir, Repondre, Vendre, Dire, Soumettre, Construire, (Less. 67, 
Rem.,) Nuire, and Riduire. 

yesterday, as soon as I had my money, Hier, aussjtot que j' eus mon argent, je 
I departed ; and as soon as he had partis, et aussitot qu' il tut son cheval 
his horse he came to me, il vint a moi, 

Yesterday, as soon as we had our money, Hier, aussitdt que nous carries notre 
we departed, argent, nous partimes, 



* For the participles from which this tense is formed, see Less. 57, Rule. 

t Conquerir has for past participle, conquis. {See Note to Acquis, Less. 57, Rem, 1.) 
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The other day, after haying labored a L' autre jour, apres avoir travaille long- 
long time, you finished your work temps, vous finites votre ouvrage et fls 
and they finished theirs, finirent le leur, 

I had three horses ; but I sold one last J' avals trois chevaux ; mais j' en vendis 

week 5 1 gave another to my friend un la semaine passee ; j' en donnai on 

the day before yesterday, and the autre a mon ami avant-hier, et le troi- 

third died yesterday in the evening, sieme numrut hier au soir, 

Did you receive the letters which I Reg&tes-Youa les lettres que je vous 

wrote you last winter ? ecrivis V hiver passe 1 

I received mine, and my brothers re- Je re^uftlamienneetmesfreresrepureni 

ceived theirs, les leurs, 

Caesar reduced Spain and conquered Cesar reduisit PEspagne et conquit la 

Gaul ; he penetrated even into Ger- Gaule ; il penetra jusqu' en Alle- 

many •, he subdued Egypt, magne ; il soumit V Egypte. 

Is not the general loved ? He is loved, because he is very generous 
and conquers all hearts. Did Csesar conquer Gaul ? He conquered 
Gaul and subdued the Britons ; Alexander (Alexandre) also con- 
quered Asia and subdued Greece. Why does that girl cast down her 
eyes? She casts them down because she is ashamed. Does she 
always cast down her eyes when one looks at her ? She often casts 
them down, but she raises them when one speaks to her. Why does 
she raise her veil ? She raises it because she wishes to speak to her 
friends. Did she blush when you spoke to her yesterday? She 
blushed and cast down her eyes. Why did she let down her veil ? 
She let it down because we were looking at her. What did your 
friend do, after having lost his fortune (sa fortune ?) He reduced his 
expenses. Did he reduce the number of his servants ? He reduced 
them one half (de moitie.) Did those workmen construct your 
house ? They did construct it. Did you have it constructed last au- 
tumn ? No, sir ; I had it constructed in summer. J)oes eating too 
much injure the health ? Yes, sir ; and drinking too much injures it 
also. Why do you injure that man ? I have not injured him ; at 
least, I have not wished to injure him. 

Does the professor love music? Did Alexander conquer more 
kingdoms than Napoleon ? Was gold worth more formerly than at 
present ? When you spoke to those ladies yesterday, what did they 
reply ? Did they not reply at all ? Did you not blush when they 
spoke to you? Was your grandfather acquainted with general 
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Washington:? Did he know him intimately? Did not the cold, 
which there was {Less. 44, Rem. 1) last winter, injure those trees ? 
When you had need of money the other day, did you sell your horse ? 
When you received the money two years ago, had you not your due ? 
When we were at your house, did we not tell you the news ? How 
much are potatoes worth a bushel ? How much will beef be worth a 
pound in winter ? Will it be worth ten cents a pound ? Will apples 
be worth a dollar a bushel ? Why do you call the servant ? Were 
you not wrong to throw away your fruit ? Have you lived long in 
this street? (Less. 64, Rem. 2.) Have you lived here three years ? 
Do you sometimes go along the shore of the sea ? Do you like to 
go along the shore of the sea when it is very windy ? 

Who is that man ? He is a surgeon (Less. 42, Rem. 1) very in- 
genious ; are you not acquainted with him ? Is that tailor ingenious ? 
That lady looks interesting ; is she not very interesting ? Has the 
remedy done you good ? An Irishman (Irlandais) went to see a pro- 
fessor of music, and asked him what was the price (le prix) of his les- 
sons. The professor replied: Six dollars for the first month and three 
for the second. Then, (alors,) said the Irishman, I will come the 
second month. 



69. SOIXANTE-NEUVlfcMB LE^ON. 

PAST DEFINITE CONTINUED. 

To fear , Craindre, (de before the infinitive,) 

To defend, Difendre, (de before the infinitive,) 

To beware of to take care not, Prendre garde, (d bef. noun, de bef. inf.) 

Beware of that man, Prends garde a eet homme, 

_ Prends garde a lui, (not lui prends 
Beware of him, gafde) 

Take care not to fell, Frenez garde de tomber, 

He guards against the robbers, H prend garde aux voleurs, 

To deny. To shave, (others,) Nier. Raser, 

Will you be willing ? Voudrez-vous ? 

I shall be willing, Je voudrai, 

The guard. The truth. La garde. La vbriti, 
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A limb, member. The leg, 

Friendship, from friendship, 

Among, among the young people, 

Behind, behind him or her, 

Behind them, 

Before the door, behind the door, 

The front door, 

The back door, 

An obligation. Flattery, 

In this manner, 

The singing. Virtue, 

What I love to hear is the truth, 



Un membre. L&jambe, 
L' amitie, (feminine,) par amitie, 
Parmi, parmi les jeunes gens, 
Derriere, derriere lui ou elle, 
Derriere eux, derriere elles, 
Devant la porte, derriere la port©, 
La porte de devant, 
La porte de derriere, 
Une obligation, laflatterie, 
De cette maniere, 
Le chant. La vertu, 
Ce que j> aime a entendre est (or c> est) 
la verite. 



Remark 1. When a clause, beginning with a relative, intervenes between the verb itre 
and its subject ce, as in this last phrase, the ce may or may not be repeated before the verb, 
If the verb be followed by a substantive singular. So : 

What makes the merit of man Js vir- Ce qui fait le me" rite de F homme est (or 
tae, c> est) la vertu, 

Remark 2. But if the verb be not followed by a substantive singular, the ce must be re- 
peated. 

What I desire is to see you, Ce que je desire c' est de vous voir, 

What excites me is the wrongs of Ce qui me rboolte ce sont les injustices 
men, des hommes. 

Remark 3. When ce does not begin the first clause, it is to be used with itre in the second, 
if that be preceded by an attribute clause of some length. Thus : * 

The thing most dear to man after virtue, La chose la plus chere a 1' homme apree 
is friendship, la vertu, o' est V amitie, 

The musk most agreeable, in a.beautiful La musique la plus agreable, dans une 
morning of spring, is the singing of belle matinee de printemps, o' est le 
the birds, chant des oiseaux, 

Do you fear that danger ? Craignez-vous ee danger ? 

I do not fear it, Je ne le orains pas, 

I always defend my friends, Je defends ton jours mes amis, 

He denies those facts, B nie ces feits. 

Que is used in phrases like the following, to render the expression more forcible. 

It is a beautiful thing to preserve se- C est une belle chose que de garder le 

crecy, secret, 

A battle is a terrible thing, C est une chose terrible qu y une bataille, 

Money is a good friend, C est un ban ami que V argent, 

The barber shaves him twice a day, Le barbier le rase deux fbis par jour, 
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He will be willing to do that, II voudra faire eela, 

All his limbs pain him, Tous lea membres lui font mal, 

He has a wooden leg, H a une jambe de bois, 

Do you open the front door or the back Est-ce que tous ouyrez la porte de devant 

door ? ou la porte de derriere ? 

I open both, J> ouvre P une et P autre, 

He fulfills all his obligations, II remplit toutes see obligations, 

The greatest part of men love flattery, Laplupart dee homines aiment la flatterie. 

Remark 4. La plupart. like bien, takes the article before the following noun, while most 
words of quantity omit it (See Less. 40, Rem. 3.) The verbs, adjectives, or participles also* 
following laplupart, do not agree with it, but with the noun which it limits. 

Most women are not beautiful, La plupart des femmes ne sont pas belles, 

The greatest part are amiable, La plupart sont aimables, 

I always write in that manner, J> ecris toujours de cette maniere. 

Let the learner give the poet participle of the following verbs, according to Rule, Lees. B7, and 
the past perfect according to Rule, Less. 68. Batir, Punir, Detenir, (a compound of venirj 
Appartenir, (a compound of tenir,) Nettoyer, Rieompenser, Jouer, Savoir, Privoir, (a com- 
pound of voir,) Concevoir, Fendre, Surprendre, (a compound of prendre,) and Craindre. 

Has that stranger courage ? Yes, sir ; he is a man who fears nothing. 
Do they fear him ? They fear him more than they love him (Less. 48, 
Bern. 2 .) Does he not love the truth ? He loves the truth and defends it 
with more courage than you think. When that lady was in danger last 
evening did you defend her ? I defended her at the peril (au peril) 
of my life. Do not the mountains defend your house from the wind ? 
They defend it from the wind and from the cold. . That man is dan- 
gerous, beware of him ; are you on your guard against him ? I am 
on my guard against him. Do you intrust the guard of your house 
to that dog ? I intrust it to him. Do you. deny that truth ? No, 
sir ; it is a fact which one can not deny. Why are you angry at 
(fdcke de) that man ? Because he denies what I say. Does the 
barber shave you? He shaves me every day. Will your father be 
willing to sell his horses ? He will be willing to sell one. Do your 
limbs pain you ? Yes, sir ; all my limbs pain me. What member is 
the surgeon going to cut off for that boy? He is going to cut off his 
left leg. Did you find my pen among your books ? I found your 
pen among my books and your pencil among my papers. 

Are you going to open the front door or the back door ? What I 
desire is to fulfill all my obligations ; do you not desire to fulfill all 

17 
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yours ? What kings- commonly like the best is flattery ; do not most 
men like flattery ? What I like the best is to hear the singing of the 
birds ; do you not like much to hear their singing ? The thing most 
precious in this world is virtue ; do you not believe that ? Does that 
scholar always read in that manner ? Did the remedy which the 
physician gave the sick man on Wednesday do him good ? Are your 
misfortunes without remedy ? How long has that man been in this 
country ? (Less. 64, Bern. 2.) He has been here hardly two months ; 
have you been here longer (plus longtemps) than he ? I have been 
here almost a year. What is that carpenter doing with his ax? 
That bird's wings are very strong ; is not his beak very hard also ? 
There are some wicked people; are they not dangerous? Those 
workmen have built me a house this summer ; did they not build you 
one the last summer ? 

When that boy was at school last week did not the master punish 
him ? When you studied sixteen hours a day did you not become 
sick ? Did not New Orleans formerly belong to the French ? When 
the boy found your pocket-book in New York did you reward him ? 
When I took your book on Thursday did you know it ? When your 
misfortunes happened (arriverent) to you in England, what did you 
do ? An Irishman who had a looking-glass in (a) his hand, shut 
his eyes and placed (plagait) it before his face ; another asked him 
why he did that : My faith, (mafoi,) replied he, it is to see how I am 
when I sleep. 



TO. SOIXANTE-DEXlfcME LEgON. 

m SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Subjunctive Present op Avon. 
fait) tuaies, Uait, nousayons, voueayex, Qsaient. 

Tot Subjunctive Mood in French has a use widely different from that in English. It 
always depends upon some other verb or phrase, expressed or understood, and is preceded 
by the conjunction que, or a relative pronoun. It expresses the meaning of the verb, under 
some condition of uncertainty or supposition ; not as actually being, but as regarded by the 
mind, and all the cases of its use might be reduced to this one rule. It will be necessary, 
however, for the instruction of the learner, to be more minute. 
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Rule I. Verbs expressing, will, desire, doubt, fear, com- 
mand, consent and affections of the mind generally, govern a 
dependent verb in the subjunctive,* provided the subject of 
the dependent is different from that of the governing verb. 

Dost thou like me to take care of thy 
things ? Aimes-ta. que f ait\ soin de tea af&ires t 

I r ke thee to take care of them, T aime que tu en aies soin, 

Voulez-woua que nous ayona notre ar- 
you wish us to have our money ? . * 

wish you to have it, Nous voulons que vous P ayez, 

desire that boy to have his, and his Nous desirous que ce garcon ait le sien, 
rothers to have theirs, et que ses freres aient le leur. 

ie following are among the verbs which govern the subjunctive with que according to the 
^e rule. 



ier,t 


Consentir, 


Etre content, 


Trouver bon, 


ler mieuz, 


Craindre, 


PreTerer, 


Trouver mauvais, 


jndre, 


DeTendre, to forbid, 


Prendre garde, 


Vouloir, 


>ir envie, 


D€sirer, 


Souffrir, 


Avoir besoin. 


»ir peur, 


Douter, 


Souhaiter, 





Ordonner, (a before person, de before 
' orrfer » infinitive.) 

SUBJUNCTIVH PRESENT OF EtRS. 

sois, iu soia, Usoit, nous soyona, vousaoyex, ilasoient. 

ost thou await until I be there ? Attende-tu. que je sots la 1 

await till thou be there, J' attends que tu y sois, 

have a desire that you may be pleased, T . 

and that your relations may be J' «' <«^uevous wye* content, et que 
leased 1 yos P arente *°* cn ' contents aussi, 

He is afraid that you are angry, and that II a peur que vous ne soyez fache, et que 
your father is angry also, . votre pere ne soit fach6 i 



* Esperer, though expressing an affection of the mind, does not govern the subjunctive. 

t Here the second verb ait evidently depends on the first aimes, and has a different subject, 
je instead of vous. Voulez-vous le livrt que f ai 7 Here the second verb is not subjunctive 
because it does not depend on voulez, which here has livrt for its object. Voulez-vous avoir 
soin de mes affaires 7 Here the second verb avoir is not subjunctive because it has uo sub- 
ject different from that of voulez. 

t We observe that the governed verb after all these* does not express a thing positively. To 
say that we love, expect, desire, fear, consent, etc., that an act be done, is very different from 
saying that it is, or will be done. It is representing it as doubtful, supposititious or merely as 
regarded by the mind. 
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Avoir peur, craindre, and all verbs expressing fear and apprehension, not negative, take 
ne before the following subjunctive. 

Your father orders that the servant take Votre pere ordonne* que le domestique 

care of the horses, ait soin des chevaux, 

Order the domestic to come, Ordonnez au domestique do venir, 

Dost thou consent that I have these 

, , ? Ctmaena-tuque/aieceslivres? 

I consent that thou shouldst have them, Je consens que tu les aies, 

Does the master forbid you to be here Le maitre defend-H que vous soyez ici de 

early 1 bonne heure 1 

Remark 1. Prendre garde que, when not negative, takes ne before the following subjunctive. 

Prends garde que cet enfant n 1 ait la 
Beware lest this child have the fever, fiAyre 

He forbids us to be here before noon, II defend que nous soyons ioi avant midi, 
He is afraid that they are sick, II a peur qu' ils ne soient malades. 

Subjunctive Present of Aller. 
J'aiUe, tuailles, ilaille y nousallions, vousaUiez, UsaiUent. 

Do you consent to my going to the Est-ce que vous consentez que j' aille 

theatre ? au theatre ? 

I consent to thy going there, Je consens que tu y ailles, 

Do you prefer that my brother should Aimez-yous mieux que mon frere y 

go ? aille ? 

, _ Je consens que vous y alliez Pun et 

I consent that you both go, p ^^ 

He approves of their going to the ball, H trouve bon qu' ils aiUent au bal, et n 

and he disapproves of our going there, trouve mauvais que nous y aUions, 

He wishes me to be laborious, H veut que je sois laborieux, 

w „.,.,. , . . Nous craignons qu» ils n 1 aillent sur le 

We are afraid of their going on the lake, * 

He is afraid of my going to the general's, II a peur que je n' aille ohez le general, 
To descend, Descendre, 

That traveler has descended from the Ce voyageur est descendu de la mon- 
mountain, tagne. 

D entendre, and several other verbs, take sometimes avoir and sometimes itre for auxiUary. 
See Less. 88. 

The theatre. Noble, Le theatre. Noble, 

Nevertheless, in the mean time, Cependant, 

Otherwise. After, AutremenU Apr is. 

* Verbs expressing command or order may govern the infinitive, and they sometimes take 
the future or conditional. The latter tenses are used, when the command is so authorita- 
tive as to be regarded fixed and certain, as the command of sovereigns, courts of justice, etc. 
The subjunctive, however, in this case would not be a fault. 
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Remark 2. Autre and autrement % (like comparatives of superiority and inferiority, (Zest. 
48, Rem. 2,) when not negative, take ne before the following verb. 

He is quite (other than) different from 
- what he was, II est tout autre qu' il n' etait, 

He does quite (otherwise than) differ- 
ently from what you believe, D ** tout dement que vous ne croyex, 

He does not differently from what you 

believe H ne fait pas autrement que vous croyez, 

That man is noble by both sides, Cet homme est noble des deux c6tes, 

He promised me to do that, nevertheless H m' a promis de faire cela, cependant il 

he does quite otherwise, fait tout autrement, 

He does not approve of children's hav- II ne trouve pas bon que les enfants aient 

ing much money, beauooup d' argent, 

Elle craint que nous n' allions but la 
She is afraid of our going on the river, . . » 

s s » riviere, 

God commands us to love him, Dieu nous commande de V aimer, 

The king orders me to go to the war, Le roi ordonne que j ' aille a la guerre. 

Commander and ordonner take de before the infinitive. 

He orders the servant to do that, II ordonne au domestique de faire cela. 

Do you approve of my going to the theatre ? I approve of your 
going there sometimes ; but I disapprove of your going there every 
night. Do you disapprove of our having much money ? I disap- 
prove of your having more money than your brother. Are you afraid 
that your servant may be sick ? I am afraid of it. Do you wish 
your brother to go to church on Sunday ? I wish him to go to church 
on Sunday and to go to school the rest of the week. Does the mas- 
ter .command the scholars to make no noise ? He commands them to 
make none. Does the general command the soldiers of the king ? 
He commands them all. What has God ordered us? He has 
ordered us above all to love him. Has your father come down from his 
room ? Yes, sir ; he has been down for a long while. Is your friend 
noble ? He is noble by both sides. Is he noble by his mother's side ? 
He is noble by his father and his mother's side.y Is that man your 
friend? He promised me to be so ; nevertheless he has done quite 
otherwise. Do you need some wood ? No, sir ; there is sufficient in 
the stove. Are those our ftats ? Yes, sir ; this is mine, that is yours. 

Has the countryman some ducks and some turkeys ? Has he not 
some few ? Has the bad weather injured (done harm to) the crop ? 

17* 
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Where will you go after the harvest ? Here is the rest of my money ; 
have you not more than I? Do you wish to get some fire made in the 
stove ? (See Less. 66.) Does this stove smoke sometimes ? Do you 
wish" to buy a few ducks ? I wish to buy a few ducks and a few tur- 
keys ; has the countryman some good ones ? Is it not often very hot 
in the time of harvest ? Does the surgeon live next to (a cdte de) 
your house ? Have you had (got) your gloves and stockings washed ? 
Will you get your boots mended ? I wish to get a coat made ; do 
you wish to get one made also ? Did you not cover your floors last 
winter with new carpets ? When you had need did your cousin offer 
to lend you money ? I suffered from the cold last week ; did not you 
suffer also?/ Did not that poor man suffer more than we? I 
wrote you a letter in November ; did you receive it the same month ? 
My father was born the twentieth of January seventeen hundred and 
ninety-eight ; was not yours born the same year ? ~ That child aston- 
ishes every body by his wit ; why does he tear his books ? Do those 
papers belong to you ? 

- Those children understand (concoivent) these phrases better than you 
think ; (Less. 48, Rem. 1 ;) are they not studious ? Will you be ready 
to set out sooner than I ? Those children make such a (Less. 67). 
noise that one can hear nothing ; do they not confuse (Less. 65) your 
head ? A king of France asked (demandait) one day of (a) a bishop, 
if he was noble. Sire, (sire,) answered the bishop, in Noah's ark 
(V arche de Noe) there were three brothers ; I can not say from 
which I am descended. Did the gardener put the flowers in the 
house or did he leave them out ? Does he always leave them out? 
Your friend has gone to meet the president ; shall we not go to meet 
him ? Have you ever seen such an animal as that ? Did men for- 
merly live longer than at present ? Were they formerly stronger than 
at this day ? Will you be ready sooner than I ? Did Hannibal con- 
quer Italy ? Did your father die of the yellow fever ? 

Charles the Fifth, (Quint,) who spoke several European (euro- 
pSennes) languages fluently, (couramment,) said often that it was neces- 
sary (fallait) to speak Spanish to the gods, Italian to the ladies, 
French to our friends, German to soldiers, English to geese, (oie&,) 
Hungarian (hxmgrois) to horses, and Bohemian (bohimien) to the 
devil (le diable.) 
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Tl. SOIXAJtfTE ET ONZlfcME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD CONTINUED. 

Rule II. Impersonal verbs, and adjectives following il est 
or c est, which give to the following verb a condition of un- 
certainty or supposition, with the conjunction que, govern that 
verb in the subjunctive.* 

Such are those which express necessity, possibility, uncertainty, surprise, pleasure and 
emotions of the mind generally, as in rule first :* The following are some of this kind : 

SH est d desirer que, 
IleHdnuhaiteryM, 
It is time that. It is doubtful that, II est temps que. II est douteux que, 
It is unjust that. It is just that, II est injuste que. II est juste que, 

It is necessary that, II est nicessaire que, 

It is possible that. It is proper that, H est possible que. H est d propos que, 
It is surprising that, II est surprenant que, 

It is necessary for me to go home, Ilfaut que j' aille ohez moi, 

II est necessaire que tu sois pre* <le 
It is necessary that thou be ready early, bonne heurej 

It is suitable that he have his money, H convient qu' il ait son argent. 

Subjunctive Present of Vbnib. 
Je vienne, tuviennes, U vienne, nousvenione, voueveniex, ilsviennent. 

80 terminates the subjunctive present of Tenir, with all the compounds of Venir and Tenir. 

Is it important that I come here to-mor- Est-ce qu' il importe que je vienne ioi 

row ? demain ? 

It is important that thou come here, and II importe que tu viennes ioi, et que ton 

that thy brother come also, frere y vienne aussi, 

Is it not sufficient that we come the day Ne suffit-il pas que nous venions apres- 

after to-morrow ? demain ? 

It is better that you come to-morrow, II vaut mieux que vous veniez demain, 
It is to be desired that your cousins come, II est d desirer que yob cousins viennent y 

It is to be wished (hat they return soon, ,l b £J4 ^^^ ** * "■*■■«* 
It is time that you become prudent, H est temps que vous deveniez prudent, 

* This rule is essentially the same as Rule I. ; To say that it is necessary, possible, deslra* 
Die, Important, surprising, etc., that an act be done, is to express it under the same condition 
. *f uncertainty as in the former rule. 
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It is doubtful whether we succeed in U est douteux que nous parvenion* a 

doing that, faire cela, 

Must I hold thy books ? Est-ce qu' il faut que je tienne tes livres ? 

Thou must hold them, II faut que tu les tiennes, 

It is unjust that France should hold II est injuste que la France tienne 

Rome, Rome, 

It is just that we should hold California, II eat juste que nous tenions la California, 
It is not possible for you to hold these II n' est pas possible que vous teniez ces 

horses, chevaux, * 

It is proper that they hold them, II est a propos qu' ils les tiennent } 

It is surprising that these beautiful houses II est surprenant que ces belles maisons 

should belong to that man, appartiennent a cet homme. 

Subjunctive Present of Fairs. 
Jefasae, tot/asses, ilfasse, nous/assions, vous/assiez, ils/assent. 

Est-ce qu 1 il faut que tu fosses bientot 

Must thou do thy work soon ? . „ „„„™,.« 9 

J ton ouvrage? 

I must do it to-day, II faut que je le fosse aujourd' hui, 

It is becoming that he do that, D convient qu' ilfasse cela, 

Is it important that you do your exer- Importe-t-il que vous fassiez bien yob 

cises well ? themes ? 

It is important that we do them without H importe que nous les fassions sans 

faults, fautes, 

It is sufficient that they do their duty, H suffit qu' ils f assent leur devoir, 
That affair is very doubtful, Cette affaire est bien douteuse, 

The United States t Les fctats-Unis, 

Demander, (d before person, de or d 
To a8k > before infinitive,) 

The governor. Wisdom, Le gouvemeur. La sagesse, 

What you ask is just, Ce que vous demandez est juste, 

I ask you to hear me, Je vous demande de m' ecouter, 

I ask the scholar for his book, Je demande son livre a P ecolier, 

He asks money of his father, H demande de V argent a son pere. 

* Remark. When the verb in one o f the conditions mentioned in Rules I. and IL, is followed 
by de ce que instead of the conjunction que, the indicative is used." But de ee que is 
allowed only after the verbs which take de before their object^ After such verbs de ce que or 
que may be used. The number of these verbs is very limited. 

T . A . . , . Je suis fache qu 1 il fosse cela, or de ce 

I am sorry that he is doing that, , ., - . . ' 

T .,.,.., J© suis surpris qu 9 il aille la, or de ce 

I am surprised at his going there, , .. {x 

* The reason is, that in such instances the second verb does not depend directly on the first, 
but on de ce que. 
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Are you astonished at my doing my exercise well ? Is it not bet- 
ter to give than to receive ? (Less. 42, Bern. 3.) Yes, sir; and it is 
better to recognize benefits than to forget them. Is that man rich ? 
He is not rich, but he has the things necessary to life. Will you come 
to my house this evening ? I can not come this evening, but I will 
come as soon as it shall be possible. Are you acquainted with the 
governor ? Yes, sir ; he is a wise man and always speaks to the pur- 
pose (properly.) Have you heard the news ? Yes, sir ; it is very 
surprising. That lady is of a surprising beauty ; are you acquainted 
with her ? Yes, sir ; she is a daughter of the governor. Do you 
wish me to hold your books ? No, sir ; it is not suitable for you to 
hold them. Is it just that we hold California ? It is 'just that Cali- 
fornia belong to the United States. Is it necessary that the physician 
come here twice a day ? It is sufficient that he come once every day. 
Is it possible for those workmen to do their work to-day ? It is pos- 
sible, but it is not necessary ; it is sufficient that they do it to-morrow. 
Are you afraid that I may do my exercises badly ? No, sir ; I am 
afraid that your, cousin may do his badly. Are you sorry that the 
French are in Rome ? 

Is it unjust that Cuba belong to the United States ? It is proper 
that we do our exercises immediately ; does not the master wish you 
to do yours immediatly ? Of (a) whom does that man ask money ? 
Doefc he not ask some of my brother ? Does he ask your brother to give 
it to him or to lend it to him ? Were you born in the United States 
or in Europe ? Have the United States conquered many countries ? 
Did Napoleon subdue Spain? Did England subdue the United 
States ? The other day, when you looked at that young lady, why 
did she lower her veil ? Did she not blush ? Did not Alexander 
reduce Asia under his power ? Did not the Romans (Romains) re- 
duce almost all the world under their power ? What is that carpen- 
ter constructing ? He is constructing a house ; do you get a house 
constructed this year ? Has that man injured you ? Does he seek 
to injure you ? Is the music professor dead ? Did he die of the fever f 
Did he die of the yellow fever in August 1848? That which I desire 
the most, after wisdom, virtue and health, is friendship ; (Less. 69, 
Bern. 1 ;) do you not desire it more than riches ? 
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Is the surgeon going to cut off that man's leg ? Does that scholar 
always recite his lessons in that manner ? Does that lady always wear 
a veil when she goes out ? Have you ever had the yellow fever ? Is 
the barber going to shave that sick man ? Shall you be willing to 
give more for that horse than he is worth ? (Less. 48, Rem. 2.) A. 
child of ten years astonished every body by the correctness (justesse) 
of his replies (rSpliques.) One day a bishop who thought to puzzle 
(embarrasser) him, said to him : " My friend, I promise to give you an 
apple, if you will tell me where is God." " My lord," (Monseigneur,) 
answered the child to him, I promise to give you tw^ if you can tell 
me where he is not. That lady is of a surprising wisdom ; do you 
not admire her ? The wisdom which I admire the most is to do well 
one's (son) whole duty ; is not that true (vraie) wisdom ? (Less. 69, 
Bern. 3.) 



T2. SOIXANTE-DOUZlfeME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

Rule III. The relatives, qui, que, lequel, duquel, auquel, 
dont, and ou, when they impart to the following verb a con- 
dition of uncertainty, and some conjunctions which always 
impart it, govern that verb in the subjunctive. 

_ . , „ _ , . , Je veux trouver un homme qui est hon- 

I wish to find a man who is honest, *. 

I wish to find a man who is (may be) Je veux trouver un homme qui soit hon- 
honest, nete* 

In the former of these phrases the man is known and understood to be honest ; in the sec- 
ond, he is yet to be found.* So in the first following, the house is selected and known to be 
beautiful ; in the next, it is jet to be selected. 

I am going to buy a house which is Je vais acheter une maison qui est 
beautiful, belle, 

* That is, if I am looking for a certain individual with whom I am acquainted, and whom 
I know to be honest, I should say, Je veux trouver un homme qui est honnSte ; but if I wish 
to seek out some honest man for any purpose, not knowing whom, I should say, Je veux 
trouver un homme qui *oit honnite. 
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I am going to buy a house which is Je vais aoheter une maison qui eoit 

(may be) beautiful, belle. 

The learner can easily determine on reflection, as in the above examples, whether the rela- 
tive and the verb express something definite and known, or something uncertain and suppo- 
sititious. In the former case, the indicative is used ; in the latter, the subjunctive. 

The following are some of the conjunctions which govern the subjunctive, according to the 
above rule. 

That, in order that* Afin que, 

Unless. Before, A moins que. Avant que, 

Though. Provided that, Bien que, Pourvu que, 

Until. Though, Jusqu 1 d ce que. Quoique, 

In order that, that, Pour que[ 

If, in case, Au cos que, en cos -que, 

I give him money that he may be satis- Je lui donne de 1' argent afin qu 1 il 8oit 
fied, content. 

1 moins que takes ne before the following subjunctive : 

He will not be praised unless he be H ne sera pas lone a moins qu* il ne wit 

good, bon, 

Will you go before he comes ? Irez-vous avant qu 1 il vienne ? 

_ _ _ A moins que vous ne fassiez voire 

Unless you do your work, 

* •> » ouvrage. 

Subjunctive Present op Pouvoib. 
Jepuisse, tupuisses, ilpuisse. nous puissiona, vous puiasiez, ilpuissent. 

Although he can not read, he buys Bien an* il ne puisse pas lire, il achate 
books, des livres, 

Thou shalt have my book provided that Tu auras mon livre pourvu que je puisse 
I can find it, le trouver, 

Stay here until thou canst recite thy Reste ioi jusqu 1 a ce que tu puisses re- 
lesson, citer ta lecon, 

Lend us some money that we maybe Pretez-nous de V argent pour que nous' 
able to buy these books, • puissions acheter ces livres, 

If you can find my money I am willing Au cos que vous puissiez trouver mon 
to give you half of it, argent j e veux vous en donner la moitie, 

In case they can recite their lessons well En cos qu 1 ils puissent bien reciter lews 
they shall be rewarded, lemons ils seront recompenses. 

Remark 1. Que used for any conjunction governing the subjunctive, and also for a second 
si, takes the subjunctive after it. 

* This third rule, again we observe, contains essentially the same principle as the two 
former. To say in order that, unless, though, etc., an act be done, is to represent it merely in 
a supposititious state, not as a positive fact 
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In order that you may have friends and Ann que vous ayez des amis et que vons 
may be happy, be good, soyez heureux, soyez bon, 

If you go to the city and if you meet my Si vous allez a la ville et que vous rencon- 
friend, give him this, triez mon ami, donnez-lui oeci. 

Subjunctive Present op Savoir. 
Jesache, tusaekes, ilsache, nous sach ions, vous sachiez, ila aachenU. 

In order that thou mayest know thy les- Afin que tu saches ta le9on, il faut etu- 

son, it is necessary to study, dier, 

Unless I know my lesson I shall not go A tnoins que je ne sathe ma lec.cn je 

home, " n' irai pas chez moi, 

I shall know my lesson before he knows Je saurai ma lecon avant qu 1 il sache la 

his, * sienne, 

Though we know our lessons we recite Bien que nous sachions nos legons nous 

them badly, les reckons mal, 

Provided that you know your lessons Pourvu que vous sachiez vos le$ons vous 

you can go home, pouvez aller chez vous, 

They can not go away until they know Us ne peuvent pas s' en aller jusqu* a ee 

theirs, , qu> ils sachent les leurs, 

To demand. For, (conj.) because, Exiger. Car, 

He requires that we do that, II exige que nous fassions cela, (Rule I.) 

Acquaintance, knowledge. La connaissance, 

Suitable. Certainly, Convenable, confyrme. Certainement, 

Together. At home, Ensemble. JL la maison, 

To be better off, En Stre plus avance, 

When you shall have money will you Quand vous aurez de V argent en serez- 

be better off? vous plus avance ? 

He has great acquaintance with history, II a une grande connaissance de V histoire, 
I see my acquaintances often, Je vois souvent mes connaissances, 

He incurs (makes) an expense suitable H fait une depense conforme a sa fbr- 

to his fortune, tune, 

Certainly he is very able, Certainement il est tres-habfle, 

He- is at home, H est a la maison, 

They sing together, Us ohantent ensemble. 

Remark 2." When a relative is preceded by an expression implying comparison, it 
almost always imparts uncertainty to the verb, and accordingly almost always governs the 
subjunctive. , 

Is there any thing which is more agree- Ya-t-il quelque chose qui soit plus agree- 
able ? able ? 
There is nothing which is more agreeable, Dn'ya rien qui soit plus agreable, 
He is the only man to whom I can in- C est le seul homme a qui je puisse con- 
trast my affairs, fier mes affiures, 
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He is the greatest general that America C est le plus grand general que P Amer- 

has, ique ait, 

He is the best man that there is, C est le meilleur homme qu y il y ait, 

There are few men who know how to II y a peu d'hommes qui sachent etre 

be happy, heureux, 

It is the only place where you can be C est la seule place oit vous puissicz 

satisfied, etre content. 

Do you always recite your lessons well ? No, sir ; though I know 
them, I ean not always recite them well. Is your cousin the best 
scholar that there is in the school ? He is not the best, for, although 
he can team fast, he does not study much. Do you study in order 
to know your lessons? I study in order to know my lessons, 
and to be able to speak French. Are you willing to lend us 
a book which we can read? Certainly; I am willing to lend you 
one, provided that you can read French. Is there any one who 
can do his exercises without a fault ? Yes, sir ; although ray brother 
does not know French well, he makes no mistakes in his exercises. In 
case those boys can have their money will they go to the city ? They 
will go if they know their lessons. Does the master demand that you 
should know your lessons early ? He demands that we should know 
them at half-past ten. Do the masters demand too much ? No, sir ; 
they demand ^nothing which is not suitable. Are those men of your 
acquaintance ? Yes, sir ; we traveled together the last summer. / 

Is there any thing which can be more agreeable than the beauties 
of nature ? Is there any one who can speak better than that orator ? 
Lend me a book of which you are not in want ; have you not one ? 
Do you wish to find a place where you can study the whole day ? 
Afe* you acquainted with any one who knows more than doctor 
B. ? Is the doctor at horned .We are afraid that you may be sick ; 
are you in good health ? We forbid the children's going to the gar- 
den ; have they gone there ? Let us beware of those men ; are they 
not thieves ? Beware of falling ; is it not slippery ? Beware lest that 
man d$ you harm ; (Less. 70, Rem. 1 ;) is he not dangerous ? Do 
those men deny what I say ? Do you deny it ? We can not deny 
that truth ; do you deny it ? Does the barber shave you every two 
days ? Do all men love tke truth ? Does that sick man's limbs pain 
him ? Does the surgeon^tt off the lame man's leg? Will he have 
r is 
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a wooden leg ? Do you live in friendship with all your acquaintance f 
Is not friendship worth more than riches ? Have you seen my dic- 
tionary among your books ? Will you open the front door and the 
back door ? Bring me the umbrella which is behind the door ; does 
it not rain ? 

Do not most men love flattery ? The three best things which there 
are in this world, are virtue, wisdom, and health ; are they not the 
best ? Do you admire the singing of that lady ? Does she always 
sing in that manner? Your uncle desires that we go*together 
to the grand ball which the governor gives to-morrow evening ; what 
say you of it ? Does it please (plait) you that I go with you ? It is 
more suitable that I stay (reste) at home, and that you go with your 
sister. Nevertheless, if my uncle demands that it be otherwise, I con- 
sent to go with you. Does your young friend approve of her aunt's 
making so long a journey without her, and that she leave (laisse) her 
thus (ainsi) alone in the country, without friends and without ac- 
quaintance ? j No, sir ; certainly not, she is very sorry that her aunt 
has an intention (intention) so strange. " Has your sister who lives 
in (habite) the United States, a son or a.^^^e*?" said a person to 
an Irishman, his friend. " To tell you the whole truth," answered 
(ripondit) the Irishman, embarrassed, (embarrassi,) "I do not yet 
know whether I am an uncle or an aunt, but I will write to my sister 
to pray* her to inform (informer) me, in regard to it, as soon as 
possible." 



T3. SOIXANTE-TREIZlfcME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

Remark 1. Quelque...que, quel que, and quoi que, and si... que, meaning quelque...que, al* 
though not conjunctions, affect the verb in the same way as the conjunctions in the preceding 
lesson, and may be considered as governing the subjunctive according to Rule III. 

Whatever riches he may have, he will Quelques richesses qy? il ait % 3. sera mal- 

be unhappy, heurenx, 

However rich he may be, he will be un- Quelque riehe ffu'il $oit, il sera mal- 

happy, neureux, 
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Whatever. However, Quel que, (adjective.) Quelque, (adv.) 

Whatever may be, Quel que soit, 

Whatever may be your design, you do Quel que soit votre dessein, vous me 

me harm, faites tort, 

Whatever may be his misfortunes, he Quels que soient ses malheurs, il lea 

supports them with great courage, supporte avec grand courage, 

Whatever he may do he will be blamed, Quoi qu' il fosse, il sera blame 1 , 
However tall he may be, he does not Si grand qu 1 il soit, il ne me fait pas 

frighten me, peur. 

Remark 2. There are some conjunctions which, like the relatives, sometimes impart to 
the following verb a character of positivenes, and sometimes of uncertainty, and accordingly 
take sometimes the indicative and sometimes the subjunctive alter them. 

The following are of this kind : 

In such a way that, De fagon que, 

In such a manner that, De maniere que, 

In such a way that, De sorte que, 

Except that, save that, Si ce ri> est que, 

If not, except that, Si non que. 

The learner will determine what mood to use after these, in the same manner as after the 
relatives in the preceding lesson, Rule III. 

Tou fulfill your duty in such a manner Vous remplissez votre devoir de mani&re 
that you are esteemed, que vous Stes estime, 

Fulfill your duty in such a manner that Remplissez votre devoir de mani&re que 
you may be esteemed, vous soyez estime\ 

The learner will readily understand the distinction in the two following phrases, and be 
able to apply it in others. 

He lives in such a way that he does II vit de fagon qu 1 il Tie fait de mal a per- 

harm to no one, sonne, 

live in such a way that you may do Vivez de fagon que vous ne fassiez de 

harm to no one, mal a personne. 

Rule IV. Verbs used negatively or interrogatively, if they 
impart a character of uncertainty to the dependent verbs ; 
that is, if the speaker look upon what it expresses as doubtful 
or false, govern it in the subjunctive ; otherwise in the indic- 
ative. 

I do not say that he is my friend, Je ne dis pas qu' il est mon ami, 

I do not say that he is my friend, Je ne dis pas qu' il soit mon ami. 
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4n the first of these phrases, the speaker has no doubt that the person is his friend ; m the 
second, he doubts or disbelieves it. Still plainer illustrations are the following : 

This man is honest ; do you believe that Cet homme-ci est honnete ; croyez-vous 

he is honest ? - qu' il est honnete ? 

That man is not honest ; do you believe Cethomme-la n' est pas honnete ; croyez- 

that he is honest ? vous qu' il soit honnete ? 

Your nephew is not studious ; do you Votre neveu n' est pas studieux 5 pensez- 

think that he is ? vous qu' il le soit ? 

That man is learned ; do you think that Cet homme est savant ; pensez-vous qu' il 
' he is? Vest? 

He is without sense; he does not be- II est insense ; il necroit jwwqu'ily aim 

lieve that there is a God, Dieu, 

He is not superstitious ; he does not be- D n' est pas superstitieux ; il ne croit pas 

lieve that there are ghosts, qu' il y ait des revenants. 

These examples show that the indicative or subjunctive is to be used, as positiveness or un- 
certainty prevail in the mind of the speaker. As, however, uncertainty is the more common 
condition in interrogative and negative verbs, the subjunctive is to be used after them in these 
exercises when no reason appears to the contrary. 

To be used to, fttre fait a, 

He is used to fatigue, II est fait a la fatigue, 

He is used to it, D y est fait, 

To get used to, Se faire a, 

He has got used to danger since he has II s' est fait au danger depuis qu' il y 

been in it, est, 

To affirm. To assure, Affirmer. Assurer, 

To declare. To hope, ' Declarer. Esperer, 

To confess. To suppose, Avouer. Supposer. 

Subjunctive Present of Prendre. 
Je prenne, tuprennes, il prenne, nous prcnions, vouspreniez, Hsprennent. 

So of all the compounds of Prendre ; as, Apprendre, Comprendre, Enireprendrt, £?ur- 
prendre, and others. 

_ , , . , Est-ce que vous affirmez que je prenne 

Do you affirm that I take your books ? « « 

I do not affirm that you take them, Je n' affirme pas que vous les preniex, 
I affirm that the boy takes them, J' affirme que le garcon les prend, 

Docs he declare that the boy take* hig D6clare-t-il que le garcon prenne ses pa- 
papers ? piers ? 
No, sir ; he declares that you take Non, M. ; fl declare que vous les pre* 

them, nez, 

Does he confess that they take your ink t Avoue-t-U qu' Us prennent votre encre T 
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He confesses that they take it, II avoue qu' ils la prennent, 

Da you assure the master that we take Assurez-vous au maitre que nous pre- 

his books ? nions ses livres ? 

No, sir ; I assure him that his son takes Non, M. j je lui assure que son fils les 

them, prend, 

Do you hope that your friend may re- Est-ce que vous esp6rez que votre ami 

turn to-day 1 revienne aujourd' hui ? 

I do not hope it, for he departed yes- 
♦g-jny. J e ne 1* espere pas, car il a parti hier, 

Do you suppose that the boys take your Supposez-vous que les gargons prennent 

fruit ? votre fruit ? 

I suppose that they take it, * Je suppose qu' ils le prennent, 

To commit , Commettre, (compound of Mettre,) 

While. A companion, Tandia que. Un camarade, aompagnon, 

Virtuous. His progress, Vertueux. Son progres, 

You have committed several faults, Vous avez commis plusieurs fautes tandia 

while your companion has committed que votre camarade n' en a .pas commis 

none at all, du tout, 

I commit many, «P en commeta beauooup. 

Is that man happy ? No, sir ; for he is not virtuous ; and how- 
ever rich and learned one may be, he can not be happy if he is not 
virtuous. Will those poor men have friends? Yes, sir; however 
poor they may be, they will always have friends. Can that man keep 
(garder) his riches long ? No, sir ; whatever riches he may have, he 
can not keep them long. Is your companion in good health ? No, 
sir; he is sick, and whatever remedy he may take, he. will be sick a - 
long time. Whatever may be the intention (intention) of your com- 
panion, has he not committed a fault ? He has committed several. 
Does the governor fulfill his duties in such a way that he is esteemed ? 
He fulfills them in such a way that he is always esteemed. Does 
your companion write his exercises in such a manner that he is 
praised ? No, sir ; he writes them in such a manner that he is often 
blamed. Act (faites) in such a way (en sorie que) that the master may 
be satisfied ; is he satisfied ? No, sir ; he says that I commit many 
faults. Is the friend .of your sister beautiful? She is beautiful ex- 
cept that her mouth may be a little too large. Is that boy good ? 
He is very good except that he is lazy. Is the governor a good-look- 
ing man ? He is good-looking except that his skin may be too dark. 
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Is not his wife very good ? She is good except that she is discon- 
tented. However numerous the enemy may be, can we not beat him ? 
However rich that man may be, are there not some richer than he ? 

Do they affirm that we take their pens ? They do not affirm that 
you take them. Do they declare that thou takest them ? They de 
clare that I take them. Do you confess that they take them ? We 
do not confess that they take them. • Do they assure you that I take 
them ? They assure me that thou takest them. Do your relations 
hope that you will be rich ? They do not hope that I shall be rich ; 
they hope that I shall be virtuous and happy. Do they suppose that 
you make good progress in the French language ? They suppose that I 
make great progress in it. Will you be willing to sell us your house? 
I shall be willing to sell it to you the next spring. Will your com- 
panions be willing to sell us their horses ? They will be willing to 
sell you theirs, and we shall be willing to sell you ours. Do you 
order the servants to make some fire ? We order them to make 
some. However large that house may be, is it not too small for the 
prince ? However good he may be, has he not some enemies ? 

The music which I the most frequently admire, is the singing of 
the birds ; do you not admire it ? Does your mother approve of your 
going to the theatre ? Does she disapprove of your going there often? 
Has your father-in-law come down from his room ? Do you often 
descend the mountain alone ? I wish to go to the theatre ; never- 
theless, if you prefer that we go the ball, I will go there with you ; do 
you not wish to go to the theatre ? He has promised to be your 
friend ; nevertheless, has he not done quite otherwise than he prom- 
ised ? (Less. 70, Rem. 2.) Will you go to the city after dinner ? 
Tell me, my little friend, is it just that your companion should be 
punished, while it is you who have committed the fault, and he (qu y il) 
has done his duty well ?^ Not at all, sir ; it is good that I be pun- 
ished and that he be rewarded. Do you wish me to go before break- 
fast to inform (informer) our friend that the ceremony is going to take 
place this evening, at six .o'clock ? Very well, go and tell him to 
come at a quarter before six, that he may not be late (en retard.) 
However, in case it be bad weather this evening, the ceremony will 
take place to-morrow. It is important that he know that. I hope it 
will not rain to-morrow ; do you think it may rain ? 
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T4. SOIXANTE-QTJATORZlfeME LE£ON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

To despair, . Desesperer, (de bef. noun and infin.) 

Disconvenir, (compound of tenir, de be- 
' *' fore the noun and the infinitive.) 

Remark 1. Verbs which contain in themselves the force of a negative, as Nier, Discs- 
pirer, and Disconvenir, used affirmatively, govern the subjunctive or the indicative, in the 
same way as others used negatively. 

He denies that I learn my lessons well, II nie que y apprenne bien mes lecons, 
I despair of his learning that lesson, Je desespere qu' il apprenne cette lecon, 
He denies (does not grant) that they 
comprehend that, n di * convient *»' ilfl comprennent eela. 

Remark 2. D6$esp6rer, Disconvenir, Dottier, and JWer>when negative, take tie before the 
following verb : 

I do not deny that that may be, Je ne nie pas que cela ne soit, 

I deny that that can be, Je nie que cela soit, 

Nous ne desesperons pas qu' il ne fosse 
We do not despair of his doing that, 1 

We despair of his doing that, Nous desesperons qu' il fosse cela, 

They despair of your comprehending that, Us desesperent que vous compreniez cela. 

Remark 3. Conditional clauses beginning with si and followed by que, (conjunction,) and 
a verb, govern that verb in the subjunctive, in the same way as interrogative verbs in Rule 
IV j that is, if the speaker looks upon what it expresses as false or doubtful. 

If you believe that that man is guilty, Si vous croyez que cet homme est coupa- 

punish him, ble, punissez-Ie, 

If you believe that that man is guilty, Si vous croyez que cet homme soit coupa- 

punish him, ble, punissez-le. 

In the former of these sentences the speaker believes the man guilty ; in the latter, he doubts 
or disbelieves it. 

The following illustrations may be clearer : 

If you say that that is true, you are Si vous elites que cela est vrai, vous avez 
. right, raison, 

If you say that that is true, you are Si vous dites que cela soit vrai, vous avez 

wrong, tort, 

If he supposes that this man is honest, S 1 il suppose que cet homme est honnete, 

he is right, il a raison, 

If he supposes that that man is honest, S' il suppose que cet homme soit honnete, 

he does not know him, il ne le connait pas, 
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If you think that we undertake that, you Si vous pensez que nous entreprenon* 
are right, cela, vous avez raison, 

If yon think that we undertake that Si vous pensez que nous enireprenumt 
without money, you are wrong, cela sans argent, vous avez tort. 

Of the above three remarks, the first and third may both be considered as comprehended 
tinder Rule IV. The first, respects what are in essence verbs used negatively ; and the third, 
what are in essence verbs used interrogatively, both under an affirmative form. 

Guilty, culpable. True, Coupable. Vrai, 

To act. To return, go back, Agir. Retourner, 

To sup. To attach, to tie, Souper. Attacker, 

Will he conceive, understand ? Concevra-t-il ? (future of concevoir,) 

The ear. The chimney, L* oreille, (feminine.) La cheminee, 

That brandy. A basket, Cette eau de vie. Un panier, 

Correct. Useless, Correct. Inutile, 

The pain, trouble. Without trouble, La peine. Sans peine, 

To be under obligations, Avoir des obligations, 

I am under obligations to these strangers, J ' ai des obligations a ces etrangen, 

I am under many obligations to them, Je leur ai beaueoup d' obligations, 

If I happen to see my brother, Si je viens a voir mon frere. 

When venir signifies to happen, it takes d before the following infinitive : 

I come to see my brother, Je viens voir mon frere, 

If he happen to arrive, S' il vient a arriver, 

You act differently from what you Vous agissez autrement que vous ne 

speak, parlez, 

I act as I speak, J' agis comme je parte, 

Does your brother return soon ? Votre frere retourne-t-il bientot ? 

/ think so. I think not, Je pense que oui. Je pense que non, 

He has returned now, H est retourne maintenant, 

Is that man learned ? Cet homme est-il savant ? 

He believes so. I believe not, II croit que oui. Je crois que non, 

He sups on fish and coffee, II soupe de poisson et de cafe, 

He ties his basket with a string, II attache son panier avec un cordon, 
They will conceive well what they read, Us concevront bien ce qu' ils liront, 

I shall understand what he says, Je concevrai ce qu' il dira, 

He is hard of hearing, D a V oreille dure, 

That stone chimney smokes, Cette cheminee de pierre fume, 

* The same principle maybe observed to run through all trie rules which have now been given 
for the government of the subjunctive. It is the principle of doubt and uncertainty. The 
distinction which may be seen in all the above rules, may be briefly stated thus : The speaker 
uses the indicative mood to express what he regards as a fact or truth existing in reality; ho 
uses the subjunctive to express what he regards as a supposition existing only in the mind. 
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That brandy is very strong, Cette eau de vie est bien forte, 

He is a man useless to the state, - C est un homme inutile a V etat, 

He wishes me to surprise my father, H veut que je surprenne mon pere, 

He desires that thou surprise thy father, D desire que tu surprennes ton pere, 

We must learn that lesson, H faut que nous apprenions cette lec.on, 

II convient que y entreprenne eet out- 

It is suitable that I undertake that work, r 

It is doubtful whether he comprehends . 

r Jl eet douteux qu'il comprenne cela, 

that, * 

Tell me some one who comprehends _...,. , 

, r Dites-moi quelqu' un qui comprenne oela, 

that, 

There is a man who comprehends it, Voila un homme qui le oomprend, 

He gives you books in order that you II vous donne des livres afin que vous 

may learn your lessons, appreniez vos le9ons, 

He will not be pleased unless you un- D ne sera pas content a mains que vous 

dertake that, n' entrepreniez oela, 

Whatever he does he will be praised, Quoi qu 1 il fosse il sera loue, 
Does he affirm that we surprise our Affirme-t-il que nous surprenions nos 

relations ? parents ? 

He does not affirm that you surprise „ „ , 

£. II n> affirme pas que vous les surprentez, 

We affirm that you surprise them, ^Nous affirmons que vous les surprenoz. 

Does the master despair of thy learning thy lessons ? No, sir ; he 
does not despair of my learning my lessons ; he despairs of those lazy 
scholars learning theirs. Does he deny (disown) that you comprehend 
what he says ? He does not deny that we comprehend it ; he denies 
that thou comprehendest it. Do you despair of their undertaking 
that work ? I do not despair of their undertaking it, I despair of the 
neighbor's undertaking it If he thinks that they surprise us, he is 
wrong; but if he thinks that his son surprises us, he is right. Does 
he think that they surprise us ? He does not think so. If you say 
that that man is guilty, I say the same ; but if you say that he is not 
guilty, you are wrong ; what do you say of it? I say that he is 
guilty. Do you say that this history is true ? I say that it is true. 
Act in such a way that you may be praised ; are you always praised ? 
No, sir ; I always act well toward (envers) every body, but I am not 
always praised. Does that man act in such a manner that he is 
esteemed ? No, sir ; he acts in such a manner that he is despised. 
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Do you return home every day? No, sir ; we returned this morning ; 
but we only return every Saturday. 

At what o'clock do you sup ? Do you sup before eight o'clock ? 
Does not that man sup on bread and milk ? I think so. We tie our 
books with a handkerchief; with what do you tie yours? Do they 
tie theirs with a string ? Will you understand well all that I say, and 
will those children understand it ? I think not. Have you a pain in 
the right ear or in the left ? Is your grandfather hard of hearing ? 
Does that carpenter put his hammer on the chimney ? I believe so. 
Is not the mason building a new chimney ? I believe not That 
man looks tipsy ; has he not drunk too much brandy f Are your ex- 
ercises correct ? That man has committed faults ; does he suffer also 
the pain of them ? Are you not under obligations to that man ? If 
you happen to see my brother, tell him to come here ; will you see 
him ? Are there many people useless to the state ? Do the United 
States comprehend more than thirty states ? With what do you fill 
your basket ? If you happen to find some fruit, put some in your 
basket and bring it to me ; can you do so without trouble ? 

My dear uncle, dp you consent that my sister and I go (nous allions) 
to the country? Yes, my friend, provided that you be good and stu- 
dious; you know that I refuse you nothing reasonable (raisonable) unless 
you are not well behaved (sage) I have need of a servant who is (Rule 
3, Less. 72) honest, gentle and laborious ; (laborieux;) do you know such 
a one ? I know one who is very honest and gentle, but who is scarcely 
at all (guere) laborious. It is very difficult to find one who has all 
the qualities (qualites) which you demand. My dear sir, I learn that 
you set out to-morrow for beautiful France. (Less. 81, Rem. 2.) I 
wish you a journey agreeable, happy, and which may restore (rende) 
to you your health. I thank you very much, my dear ; have you 
any commissions (commissions) which I can do ? Not that I know of. 
Adieu (adieu.) Did not your friend come near losing all his money ? 
(Less. 50, Rem. 2.) Yes, sir ; and he came near being killed also. 
An Irishman, of whom one asked if he comprehended French, 
answered: "By the powers, (Parbleu,) yes; I comprehend French 
perfectly when one speaks it in Irish." 
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REFLECTIVE VERBS 
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Reflbotivb Vkrbs, that is, those whose subject and object are the same person or thing, 
as / tearm myself, he warms himself, are much more numerous in French than they are in 
English, and require especial attention. The learner may understand then, as 

Rule I. All verbs which are reflective in English are 
reflective in French. 



Himself, herself, itself, themselves, ) 
one's self, } 

To wash one's self, 
To shave one's self, 
To warm, to warm one's self, 
To dress, to dress one's self, 
To undress, to undress one's self, 
To behave one's self well, 
To behave one's self badly, HI, 
Dost thou wash thyself t 
I wash myself, 
Do I wash myself? 
You wash yourself, 



Se, placed before the verb, 

Se laver, /- 

Se raser, 

Chauffer, se chauffer, 

tfafa'/Zer, s'habiller, 

Deshabiller, se deshabifler, 

Se comporter bien, 

Se comporter mal, 

Te laves-tu ? or, est-ce que tu te laves? 

Je me lave, 

Est-ce que je me lave ? 

Vous vous lavez. 



The pronoun in italics is the object of the verb. 



Do you wash yourselves ? 

We wash ourselves, 

Do we not wash ourselves ? 

You do not wash yourselves, 
Does that man shave himself? 
He shaves himself, 

Does he not wash himself? 

He does not wash himself, 
Does that lady warm herself? 
She warms herself, 

Does she dress herself ? 
She does not dress herself, 



Vous lavez- vous? or, est-ce que vous 

vous lavez ? 
Nous nous lavons, 
Ne nous lavons-nous pas ? or, est-ce que 

nous ne nous lavons pas ? 
Vous ne vous lavez pas, 
Cet homme se rase-t-U? 
II se rase, 
Ne se lave-t-il pas ? or, est-ce qu' il ne 

se lave pas? 
H ne se lave pas, 
Cette dame se chauffe-t-elle? 
EUe se chauffe, 
&'habille-t-elle? or, est-ce qu'elb 

s'habille? 
EQenes'habillepas, 
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Do not those children undress them- 

, „ Ces entente ne <e deshabiUent-ils pas? 

They do not undress themselves, Us ne se deshabillent pas, 

Do they behave themselves well 1 Se comportent-ils bien ? 

They behave themselves badly, lis se comportent mal, 

Do those girls behave themselves well ? Ces filles se comportent-elles bien ? 

Do they behave themselves ill? Se comportent-elles mal ? 

They behave themselves well, Elles se comportent bien, 

_ Rencontrer. Contenir, (compound of 

To meet wtth. To suit, to agree, _.-.. \ 

* ° > venir.j 

Remark 1. Convenir, meaning to suit, takes d before the noun ; meaning to agree, it takes 
de. In the former sense it takes avoir for auxiliary ; in the latter etre. It takes de before the 
infinitive. 

That house suits him. It has suited his Cette maison ltd convient. Elle a con- 
father, and we have agreed upon the venu a son pere, et nous sommes con- 
price, venus du prix, 

To exist, live. To triumph, Exister. Triompher, (de before noun,) 

The price. The desire, Le prix. Le desir, 

Docile. Indocile, Docile. Indocile, 

Labor ieux. Aise, bien aise, (de before 

Laborious. Glad, very glad, infinitive and noun,) 

Then. What, Alors. Quoi, J 

About what is the question ? De quoi est-il question ? 

Remark 2. The pronoun quoi always follows a preposition, and always refers to things, 
not persons. 

Tou were not living at that time, Vous n' existiez pas dans ee temps-la, 

I met that man on my way, J'ai rencontre oet homme sur mon chemin 

Her beauty triumphed over all hearts, Sa beaute triomphait de tons les coeurs, 

He has triumphed over his desires, II a triomphe de ses desirs, 

m . . Cet enfant-ci est docile, celui-la est indo- 

This child is docile, that one is indocile, ., 

I am glad that he is laborious, Je suis aise qu> il soit laborieux, 

He is very glad to meet us, II est bien aise de nous rencontrer, 

I was at your house on Friday ; where Je fas chez vous vendredi ; oil etiez-vous 

were you then ? alors ? 

He has agreed to buy my house, II est oonvenu d' acheter ma maison. 

Remark 3. When pronouns of different persons form the subject of a verb, the first per- 
son is preferred to the second, and the second to the third, and the plural pronoun of the 
person preferred is repeated before the verb, and the verb agrees with it 

He and I have agreed upon the price, Ltd et moi nous sommes convenua du prix, 
You and he have agreed upon it, Vous et ltd vous en etes convenua, 
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You and I have triumphed over our Vous et moi nous avons trioraphe de nos 

desires, desire, 

You and I arid my friend have tri- Vous et moi et mon ami nous en avona 

nmphed over them, triomphe. 

Remark: 4. The subject pronouns when emphatic are often repeated r and then moi, toi, 
lui, and eux, are used in the nominative before the usual subject form of their respective per- 
sons. The same are used also in the predicate. 

They play and I study, Us jouent et moi j' etudie, 

They lose, but thou gainest, Hs perdent, mais toi tu gagnes, 

We study, but he plays, Nous etudions, mais lui il joue,' 

We go there, but they stay here, Nous aliens la, mais eux ils restent ioi, 

Who is there? It is I, Qui est la? C est moi, 

It is he. It is they, C est lui. Ce sont eux. 

Remark 5. The verb fire, preceded by ce, is plural only when followed by the third 
person plural 

It is we. It is you. It is they, C est nous. C est vous. Ce sont eux. 

Why dost thou warm thyself? I warm myself because I am cold. 
Do you not warm yourselves ? "We do not warm ourselves ; it is not 
cold. Do those travelers warm themselves ? They do not warm 
themselves. Dost thou shave thyself, or does the barber shave thee ? 
I shave myself every morning. Does the servant dress those children, 
or do they dress themselves ? They dress themselves every morning, 
and undress themselves every night. Does the servant undress that 
sick man ?. Yes, sir ; the servant undresses him in order to put him 
to (au) bed ; he can not undress himself. Do you behave (yourselves) 
well ? Yes, sir ; we always behave (ourselves) well. Does that child 
always behave well ? No, sir ; he sometimes behaves very ill. Do 
you not dress yourselves several times a day (par jour ?) No, sir; 
we dress but once a day. Does the master like that you should learn 
Italian ? He likes better that we learn German. Have you a desire 
that we undertake that affair ? No, sir ; I wish the merchant to 
undertake it Are you afraid that it may be bad weather ? I am 
afraid that it may be rainy. Are you waiting for some one to come ? 
No, sir ; I am waiting for it to be pleasant weather. Was your father 
living when general Washington died ? Yes, sir ; he was born the 
88&id year. 

Did you meet my brother when you were in Paris ? Does your 

19 
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horse suit that traveler ? Have you agreed upon the price ? Is it 
not suitable that I undertake some good work ? Is it important that 
I comprehend all that the master says ? Is it not sufficient that I 
learn my lesson well ? Is it not doubtful whether they comprehend 
what we say ? It is necessary for you to come here to-morrow ; is it 
. possible for you to come ? It is proper that that boy learn Spanish, but 
is it not better that he learn German? It is surprising that that boy 
should know his lesson ; is he not very lazy ? It is doubtful wftether 
riches be a good, but do we not know without a doubt that wisdom is 
the greatest good ? Is it not proper that you learn your lesson better ? 
Do the scholars go to the school before the master comes ? Do they go 
though he be not there ? Will you be here until we know our lessons ? 
Do they praise that scholar though he know not his lesson ? Do they 
praise him in case he Jmows his lesson ? That boy makes progress 
in his lessons, for he studies well ; has he not much talent ? What- 
ever that man may do he will be blamed ; is he not always blamed ? 
That scholar plays while»( tank's que) the others study; does he know his 
lesson ? He and I study while you play ; is it not better to study ? 

Were you living at the time of the American revolution ? No, sir ; 
but my father was living* then, and was still in Europe. He was very 
young, and nevertheless he had a great desire to see (voir triompher) 
the cause of liberty (liberte) triumph. Were you in the city when 
Sophia (Sophie) was sick ? No, sir ; I was traveling then, but I know 
that she had a burning (ardente) fever. If it is true, that madam D. 
is sick, I will go to see her to-morrow ; do you wish to go with me ? 
I wish it much, unless it be bad weather. Your nephew is good, 
docile and laborious, and if you say that he is (Less. 74, Bern. 3) bad, 
indocile and lazy, surely (certes) you do not know him well. 



T6. SOIXANTE-SEIZlfcME LEgON. 

REFLECTIVE VERBS CONTINUED. 

Rule II. Verbs are reflective in French though not in 
English, which express one's doing something to any membei 
or part of himself. 
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Dost thou wash thy hands ? 
I wash them, 



Te laves-tu les mains? 
Je me les lave. 



In such phrases the reflective pronoun is the indirect object. 
thou wash for thyself the hands J I wash them/or myself. 



Verbatim in English j Dost 



Do you wash your hands ? 

We do not wash them, 

Do they nofcwash their faces ? 

They^vash them, 

Does not that girl warm her feet ? 

Does she warm them ? 

She does not warm them, 
He sets himself to studying, 
To burn, 
To pardon, 
To hunt. To kiU, 
The hunt, hunting. Fishing, 
To go a hunting. To go a fishing, 
To introduce. To present, 
To hurt one 1 8 self, 
A wolf A fox, 

A squirrel. A nail, (of the finger,) 
To ride a horse, 

The society. A literary society, 
A codfish: A mackerel, 
To rub. Stupid, 
Charitable. Above all, 
Each other, 
They praise each other, 
They speak against each other, 
Do they not burn their feet? 
They burn them, 
Do they not burn their papers ? 
They burn them, 
They cover their faces, 
They cover their books, 
He rubs his hands in order to warm 
them, 

He rubs his hands before warming them, 
I hurt my eyes when I rub them, 



Est-ce que vous vous lavez les mains ? 

Nous ne nous les lavons pas, 

Ne se lavent-ils pas le visage ? 

Us se le lavent, (See Less. 65 Rem. 2,) 

Cette fille ne se chauffe-t-elle pas les pieds ? 

Se les chauffe-t-elle ; (or est-ce qu' elle se 

les chaufFe ?) 
Elle ne se les chaufFe pas, 
II se met a etudier, 
Bruler, 

Pardonner, (d before person, de bef. inf.,) 
Chasser. Tuer, 
La chasse. La piche, 
Aller a la chasse. Aller a la peohe, 
Introduire. Presenter, 
Se faire mal, 
Un loup. Tin renard, 
Un icureuil. Un ongle, 
Monter un cheval, 
La societe. TJne societe littiraire, 
Une morue. Un maquereau, 
Frotter. Sot, (m.,) sotte, (f.,) stupids, 
Charitable. Surtout,par~dessu* tout, 
V un V autre, 
lis se Iouent P un V autre, 
Us parlent V un oontre 1' autre, 
Ne se brulent-ils pas les pieds ? 
Us se les brulent, 
Ne brulent-ils pas leurs papiers ? 
Ss les brulent, 
Elles se couvrent le visage, 
EUes couvrent leur livres, 

II se frotte les mains pour se les chauffer, 

H se frotte les mains avant de se les 

chauffer, 
Je me fins mal aux yeuz quand je me les 

frotte, 
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I hurt them when I rob them, Je m'y feis mal quand je me lee frotte, 

Nous lui pardonnjras de nous avoir of- 
We pardon him for haying offended us, f eng £* t 

He goes a fishing for codfish and he II va a la peche de ja jnorne et il en prend 
takes many, beanconp. 1 

SUBJUMCTIVB PttESBNT OP DBVOIB. 

Je drive, tu drives, U drive, nous deviona, vous deriez,l OsdrivenL 

He fears that I owe a great deal, II craint que je ne doive beanconp 1^ 

He forbids thy owing more than a hun- D defend que tn doivcs pins de cent 

dred dollars, dollars, 

Do you doubt his owing much ? Doutez-vous qu' il doive beanconp, 

He consents that we should owe him a H consent que nous lui deviona mflle 

thousand dollars, gourdes, 

I doubt your owing me a thousand dol- Je doute que vous me dcviez mifle 

lars, gourdes, 

Nous desirous qn' ils nous doivent bean- 
We desire that they owe us much, ^ 

He hunts all day and kills nothing, II chasse tonte la journee et il ne tue rien, 

He introduces me at the house of his „ . . , . " 

-. , Dm' introduit ehez son ami, 

mend, 

His nails are too long ; does he cut H a les ongles trop longs ; se les coupe- 

them often ? t-il souvent ? 

Does not the generous man pardon his L' homrae genereux ne pardonne-t-il pas 

enemies ? a ses ennemis ? 

There are wolves and foxes in these H y a des loops et des renards dans ces 

woods, bois. 

Urn auk. In denoting possession, when the object is to point out the different possessors 
of several articles of the same kind, the French generally use the possessive pronouns ; in 
other cases they use the verb ftre, with d before the personal pronoun, as :* 

Is that squirrel yours ? Cet ecureuil est-il a vous ? 

He is my brother's, H est a mon frere, 

Are those mackerel his ? Ces maquereaux sont-ils a lui ? 

The mackerel are mine and the codfish Les maquereaux sont a moi et les monies 

are the fisherman's, sont aux pecheurs; 

This book is mine, that one is yours, Ce livre-ci est le mien, celui-la est le votre. 

Do you set yourself to studying early every day ? I set myself to 
studying at five o'clock every morning. Does that negligent boy 

• For instance, if the inquiry be to whom a particular book belongs, the answer will be 
with d: R est d mri, R eat d vous, or R est d mon frere, etc. But if the possessors are 
selecting each his own book, one uses the possessive pronoun ; Ce livreci est le mien, cefui- 
td est le vdtre, or le sien, etc. 
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barn his shoes when he warms his feet ? He burns his shoes and he 
burns his feet also. Has the master. pardoned that lazy boy ? He 
has pardoned him. Have you hunted to-day ? We have hunted all 
day. What have you killed ? I have killed a wolf, and my brother 
has killed a fox and a few squirrels. Do you go a hunting often ? 
I do not go a hunting often, but I go a fishing almost every day ; I 
went a fishing yesterday and took a great many fish. Do you some- 
times catch codfish ? Yes, sir ; we catch many codfish and many 
mackerel. Are there many squirrels in your woods ? There are 
many squirrels, and there are also a few foxes and wolves there. What 
do you present to that lady ? I present to her some fruits and some 
flowers. Do you introduce your friends at her house ? I introduce 
them there. Is not that girl stupid ? She has not much wit, but she 
is not so stupid/as she appears. Will you see our neighbor before he 
goes a hunting? I shall not see him before he goes. Do those 
scholars go to school together ? Yes, sir ; they go always together 
and they love each other well. "- . 

X Is that fish yours ? Is it mine ? Is it your brothers ? Is it theirs ? 
Why does that boy rub his eyes ? Does he rub them because they 
pain him ? Do we cut our nails because they are long ? Does that 
poor man rub his hands in order to warm them ? Do you wash your 
hands before cutting your nails ?_ Do you not hurt your hand when 
you rub it ? Do you not hurt your eyes when you wash your face ? 
That merchant is very glad to see us, although he owes us much 
money ; are you not glad to see him ? Do you give, your servant 
money in order that he may be satisfied ? I give him money though 
I owe him nothing ; is he not satisfied ? I wish for some money that 
I may be able to buy books ; do you wish some that you may be able 
to buy a horse ? Will you be here until your brother comes ? Will 
you be there until. I return ? Do you sell to that man on credit, 
though he owes you a thousand dollars V I sell to thee on credit, 
though thou owest me more than he ; dos£thou not owe me a thou- 
sand dollars ? Are you satisfied that he should owe you a thousand 
dollars ? Do you prefer that we owe you a thousand ? Beware that 
they do not owe you much ; do they owe you any thing ? Do you 
wish to buy that beautiful house in case that you have your money ? 

19* 
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Will you come to my house this evening in case it be fine weather ? 
Does the stranger incur (make) expenses suitable to his fortune ? Are 
your acquaintance at home to-day ? Certainly, they are at home, for 
I have seen them all. 

. Did Charles the twelfth, king of Sweden, love to pardon his ene- 
mies ? Not at all, he never pardoned him who had once offended him, 
but he also {mats aussi) never forgot a service winch one had ren- 
dered him. To whom does that superb house belong which one 
sees yonder ? It belonged to Mr. C. who died last week. What 
kind (sorte, fem.) of man was this Mr. C. ; were you acquainted with 
him ? Yes, I knew him well. He was an honest man, he was good 
to (pour) every body, and above all charitable to the poor; he gave 
bread and even money to those of this region ; (country ;) he loved 
them as his own (propres) children, and they loved him as a 
father. 



77. SOIXANTE-DIX-SEFTlfcME LEQON. 

REPLECTIVB VERBS CONTINUED. 

Rule III. Reflective verbs are also used in French when 
a subject of a verb, (sometimes passive,) of a general character 
is omitted in English and its place supplied by the object. 

Cotton sells well, Le coton se vend bien, 

Glass breaks easily, Le verre se casse facilement, 

Stone does not cut easily, La pierre ne se coupe pas facilement, 

Dry wood burns well, Le bois sec se brule bien, 

Meat is sometimes eaten raw, La viande se mange quelquefois erne, 

This book is easily understood, Ce livre se comprend facilement, 

That work is finished without trouble, Cet ouvrage sefinit sans peine, 

That writing can be read* Cette ecriture peut se lire, 

I go to the right, and he goes to the left, Je vais a droite, et lui va a gauche. 

* All the above verbs may be regarded as having for their subject some word understood, 
of a general character, &b people, they, one, etc., and the phrases turned thus, They sell cotton 
well, They break glass easily, They sometimes eat meat raw, One understands this book 
easily, etc. 
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Subjunctive Present op Dire, 
Jedise, tudises, ildise, nous distorts, vousdisiez, ilsdisent. 

So the compounds of Dire ; as, Contredire, to contradict ; Midire de, to slander ; at Di- 
dire, to disown ; Interdire, to forbid ; Pridire, to foretell ; Redire, to repeat ; and Mdudire, 
to curse, which, however, doubles the *, and makes queje moudisse, that I curse, etc. 

To prevent, Empecher, (de before the infinitive,) 

To tremble, Trembler, (de before the infinitive,) 

To apprehend, Apprehender, (de before the infinitive,) 

Remark I. The learner can now understand, from the signification of these three verbs, 
that with que, they govern the subjunctive. Trembler and apprdhendcr when not negative, 
and empicher always, take ne before the subjunctive. 

He prevents my saying any thing, H m' empeche de dire quelque chose, 

He trembles lest thou tell his secret, II tremble que tu ne discs son secret, 

I apprehend that he may tell my secret, <F apprehende qu' il ne dise mon secret, 

They tremble lest we tell the truth, Us tremblent que nous ne disions la verite, 

Do they prevent your telling the truth ? Empechent-ils que vous ne disiez la verite? 

He apprehends that they may tell the 

., , D apprehende qu* ils ne disent la verite, 

A boarding-house, or school, Tine pension, 

To keep a boarding-house, Tenir pension, 

A boarder, Un pensionnaire, 

He takes boarders, H prend des pensionnaires, 

A meal. To make (or take) a meal, Un repas. Faire un repas, 

An absence. During my absence, TJne absence. Pendant mon absence, 

Misery. He suffers misery, La misere. H a de la misere, 

An inhabitant, Un habitant, 

The inhabitants of Europe, Les habitants de V Europe, 

By dint of. By dint of blows, A force de. JL force de coups, 

That sword. A blow of a sword, Cette epee. Un coup d' epee, 

To draw. He draws his sword, Tirer. H tire son epee, 

To my taste. Against one's will, De, (or a,) mon goiit. A contre-caur, 

Writing. Immediately, V ecriture, (fem.) Immidiatement, 

Will you receive ? I shall receive, Recevrez-vous ? Je recevrai, 

Will you be able ? I shall be able, Pourrez-vous ? Je pourrai, 

For fear that, lest, De crainte que. De peur que. 

Remark 2. The learner will perceive from the nature of these two conjunctions, that they 
govern the subjunctive. Like d mains que, {Less. 72,) they take also ne before the sub- 
junctive. 

For fear that they may surprise us, De peur qu' jla ne nous surprennent, 

Lest we surprise them, De crainte que nous ne les surprenions, 

I find this wine to my taste, Je trouve ce vin de, (or a,) mon goiit, 

He does that against his will, II. fait cela a oontre-cceur. 
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Remark 3. Pitta negative, like poa and other negatives, is used without ne when not ac- 
companied by a verb. 

No more tears. No more sorrow, Plus de Iqrmes. Plus de chagrin, 

After that no more studies for me, Des lors plus d? etudes pour moi. 

Dost thou wish that I should tell what I know ? I wish that thou 
shouldst tell the whole truth. Do you prefer that we should tell these 
facts ? I prefer that your friend should tell what he knows. Do you 
tremble lest we should tell your secret ? No, sir ; I apprehend their 
telling it. Why do their relations prevent those children from going 
to the garden ? They prevent them from going there, lest they should 
do harm to the flowers. Do you prevent your servants' learning to 
read ? We do not prevent it> we approve of their learning to read. 
Do they apprehend that the master may surprise them ? No, sir \ 
but they tremble lest he learn what they have done. Do you appre- 
hend that your friend may be sick ? I tremble lest he be dead. 
Does that man keep a boarding-house ? Yes, sir ; he has done so a 
long time. Does that man take boarders ? He takes a few. Does 
that woman keep a boarding-house ? She wishes only a few boarders 
.for the table. How many meals do they take a day ? They take 
four a day. What will you do during my absence ? I shall do all 
my work. Is not the world full of misery ? There is much misery 
and much pleasure in the world. Do many inhabitants of Europe 
come to the United States ? Yes, sir ; many inhabitants of Ireland, 
of Germany, and of the other countries of Europe, come here every 
year. 

Does that man make his horse run (fait-il courir) by dint of blows? 
Why do you draw your sword ? Why do you pull that boy's ears ? 
Is that boat drawn by horses ? (Less. 60, Mem. 1.) Do those lazy 
scholars learn their lessons against their will ? Does that writing read 
easily ? How does grain sell this winter ? Does flour sell at (a) five 
dollars a (le) barrel ? Does wood split easily ? Do those plates 
break easily ? Are fish sometimes eaten raw ? Are those cakes 
eaten with tea? Are those phrases easily understood? Is the 
Spanish language learned in a little time? Have you seen that 
scholar's writing ? Will you receive your money soon ? Shall we 
receive ours to-day ? Will they receive theirs before we are able to 
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receive ours ? Will those workmen be able to finish their work soon ? 
Will the carpenter be able to finish his to-day ? Do you not deny 
the fact for fear that your friend be punished ? Are you going to see 
him for fear that he may be sick ? However rich that man may be, 
will he not soon be poor ? Whatever wisdom that man may have, is 
he not wrong sometimes ? Whatever may be his virtues, will he not be 
blamed ? Whatever may be his misfortunes, will he not be con- 
tented ? Act in such a way that you may be esteemed ; do you act 
in such a way that you are esteemed ? Though that man may be 
poor, he is hooest ; and though he has few friends, he is contented ; 
is he not contented ? That man is very good except that he may be 
a little lazy ; is he not lazy ? Do you confess that your companion 
is guilty ? Do you assure us that he is virtuous ? Do you not sup- 
pose that your cousin makes great progress in his lessons while you 
play ? Does he not study while you play ? 

An old dandy, who wished to introduce his cousin into a literary 
society, said, as (when) he presented him : Gentlemen, I can assure 
you that my young friend is not so stupid as he appears. The young 
man immediately replied : In that consists the principal difference 
(consiste la principale difference) which every body makes between 
my cousin and me. 



7§. SOIXANTE-DIX-HUITlfcME LEgON. 

REFLECTIVE VERBS CONTINUED. 

* 
Remark 1. Some verbs are reflective in French, for which no rule can be given, bat 
which are to be learned by observation and practice. a The following are of this kind : 

To take possession, S> emparer, (de before the noun,) 

. S' abstenir, (compound of tenir, de be- 

To abstain, fore ^ infinitive and noun) 

To repent, Se repentir, (de before noun and in£) 

Se souvenir, (de before the noun and in- 
To remember, Gmtive, compound of venir,) 

• There may be found, perhaps, in the meaning of these verbs, soma especial reference to 
the subject, but nothing which can be a sufficient guide to the learner In their use. 
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Dost thou not abstain from wine ? Ne t' abstiens-tu pas de Tin ? 

I do not abstain from it, Je ne m' en abstiens pas, 

He takes possession of those papers, H s' empare de ces papiers, 

Anger takes possession of him, La colere s' empare de lui, 

Do you not repent of your bad con- Ne vous repentez-vous pas de votre man- 

duct ? vaise conduite ? 

We repent of it, Nous nous en repentons, 

Do they remember their promises ? Se souviennent-ils de leurs promesses ? 

They remember them, Us s' en souviennent, 

Do you abstain from reading ? Est-ce que vous vous abstenez de lire ? 

We do not abstain from it, Nous ne nous en abstenons pas. 

Remark 2. Some French verbs are always reflective ; tbat is, they are never used with- 
out the reflective pronoun. The four on the preceding page are of this kind. Such verbs 
are called essentially reflective verbs. Those which are used sometimes with, and some- 
times without the reflective pronoun, are called accidentally reflective verbs. Of this kind 
are all the reflective verbs given in the preceding lessons. 

Anger. A promise, La colere. Une promesse, 

A kind. His conduct, Une sorte, espece. Sa conduite. 

Rule. All reflective verbs take etre for their auxiliary, 
the participle always agreeing with its direct object.* 

Hast thou warmed thyself? T' es-tu chauffS, or chauffee ? 

I have warmed myself, Je me suis chauffe, or chauffie, 

Has he dressed himself ? S' est-il habille ? 

He has not dressed himself, H ne s' est pas habille, 

She has dressed herself, Elle s' est habille e^ 

Did you not present yourselves to him ? Ne vous etes-vous pas presentis a lui * 

We presented ourselves to him, Nous nous sommes presenters a lui, * 

Did those ladies introduce themselves? Ces dames se sont-elles introduites ? 

They did not introduce themselves, Elles ne se sont pas introduites. 

Remark 3. When, besides the x reflective pronoun, the verb has* second object, let the 
learner consider whether this second can be the direct object of the verb ; if so, the participle 
agrees with it according to Rule, Less. 37; but otherwise, it agrees with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, as in the above examples, t 

• In reflective verbs, itre performs the same office as avoir in other verbs. It is, in fact, 
used instead of avoir, merely to avoid the disagreeable sounds which would often be pro- 
duced by the reflective pronoun, the verb avoir, and the post participle, joined together. 

t The reflective pronpun is always the direct object of all essentially reflective verbs, except 
s'arroger, to arrogate. Hence, some grammarians give the rule, that with these the past 
participle always takes the gender and number of the subject. But, besides that this is mak- 
ing a distinction where none exists, and needlessly multiplying rules, it is much easier for the 
learner to determine in all cases what is the direct object of the verb, than to know what 
yerbs are essentially reflective. 
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He has warmed his bands, 
He has warmed them, 
He has remembered the lessons, 
She has remembered them. 



H s' est chauffe les mains, 
H se les est chauffees, 
II s' est eouvenu des lessons, 
Elle s' en est souvenue. 



In the first two of these phrases, the second object of the verb is the direct one ; according, 
therefore, to Rule. Less. 37, chauffi is not varied in the first phrase, because the object mains 
comes after it ; in the second it is varied, and becomes chauffees^ because the object les pre- 
cedes it. In the last two, the second object being preceded by de, is not the direct object of 
the verb ; the participles, therefore, agree with the reciprocal pronouns which precede, and 
become, in the last one, souvenue, because se is here feminine, and in the preceding souvenu, 
because it is there masculine. So in the following : 



Ne V es-tu pas brule la main ? 

Je ne me la suis pas brulee, 

Vous etes-vous chauffe les pieds ? 

Nous ne nous les sommes pas ohauffes, 
__ m _ m _ Nous nous sommes repentis de notre 

We repented of our conduct, conduite 

They abstained from all kinds of pleas- Us se sont abstenus de toutes sortes de 



Hast thou not burnt thy hand ? 
I have not burnt it, 
Have you warmed your feet ? 
We have not warmed them, 



ures, 

They repented of their promises, 

To make again. To see again, 

I shall make again, do again, 

I shall see again, 

I 'am very glad to see you again, 

He does his work over again, 

Toward. Prudently, 

He acts well toward his friends, 

They have conducted themselves pru- 
dently, 

Subjunctive Present op Recbvoir. 

Jeregoive, turegoives, ilregoive, nous recevions, vous reeeviez, 

So Apereevoir, Concevoir, and all other verbs in cevoir. 



plaisirs, 
Elles se sont repenties de leurs promesses, 
Refaire. Revoir, 
Je referai, (future of refaire,) 
Je reverrai, (future of revoir,) 
Je suis bien aise de vous revoir, 
II refait son ouvrage, 
Envers. Prudemment, 
II agit bien envers ses amiB, 



Elles se sont conduites prudemment 



Us reinvent. 



Dost thou declare that I receive your 

money ? 
I do not declare that thou receivest it, 
Dost thou suppose that he receives it ? 
Do you declare that we receive it ? 
He approves of your receiving it, 
He disapproves of their receiving it 



Declares-tu que je regoive votre argent ? 

Je ne declare pas que tu le regoives, 
Supposes-tu qu' il le regoive ? 
Declarez-vous que nous le recevions ? 
H trouve bon que vous le recemez, 
II trouve mauvais qu* ils le regoivent. 



Do you abstain from tea and from coffee ? I abstain from coffee, 
but not from tea. How long have you abstained from coffee ? (Less. 
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64, Bern. 2.) I have abstained from it almost two years. Who has 
taken possession of those houses ? Some inhabitants of the city have 
taken possession of them. Did the children of Mr. B., who died last 
month, take possession of his things (affaires ?) No, sir ; the lawyers 
took possession of them. Hast thou repented of thy conduct? I 
have not relented of it. Have you remembered the promises which 
you made me ? We have remembered them. Dost thou take pos- 
session of that house to-day ? I took possession of it three days ago. 
Does your friend abstain from going to the theatre? He abstains 
from all kinds of pleasure. Does that man repent of what he has 
done? He repents of it, because he did it in anger. Does that 
scholar do over again his exercises ? He does them over again al- 
most every day. Do you often do yours over again ? I never do 
mine over again. Have you seen my brother t^-day ? I saw him 
this morning, and I see him again now. We saw the general yester- 
day, and I have seen him again to-day ; have you seen him to-day ? 
I have seen him to-day, and I shall see him again to-morrow. Have 
those workmen done over again their work ? No, sir ; they will do 
it over again to-morrow. 

Do you always act prudently? Do virtuous men act prudently 
toward every body? Are you always generous toward your ene- 
mies ? Will the carpenter do over again his work ? Will you see 
him again to-day ? Do those who are studious make great progress 
in their lessons ? Do you hope that we may receive our money to- 
day ? Does that child hope that his mother is coining soon ? There 
are men who deny that this history is true ; is it not true ? When 
did your friends go back ? At what hour do they sup in your board- 
ing-house ? Do they sup there before eight o'clock ? What are you 
tying with your handkerchief? Will you understand well what you 
read ? Will you understand it. all ? Is that old man hard of hear- 
ing ? Has he always abstained from brandy ? Aft those exercises 
quite correct ? Will you do them over again ? Do those scholars 
study much that is useless ? If you happen to see my brother, will 
you give him this letter ? If you happen to find some good fruit, 
will you buy me a basket-full ? Do you wish those men to receive 
your money ? Do you approve of my receiving it ? Do you believe 
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that he receives it, or that we receive it ? Have you warmed your 
feet ? I have* warmed them. Has, that child washed his hands ? 
He has not washed them, he has warmed them. 

Where have you been acquainted with that lady whom we met 
this morning in Broadway ? {Broadway?) I saw hef for the first time 
at the Saratoga springs (auz eaux de Saratoga) last year ; but I had 
not seen her again since (depuis.) Miss, I believed you more ad- 
vanced (avancee) in your lessons ; what have you then (done) done 
during the two hours of my absence ? You see (it.) I have written 
my exercises, and I have learned the lesson which you gave me. Is 
it not enough ? All that is very well ; but we are going to see if 
your exercises are well written, and if your lesson is well learned. 



70. SOIXANTE-DIX-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

\ REFLECTIVE VERBS CONTINUED. 

To be, to do, (in regard to health,) Se porter, 

To take colek I hare taken cold, S'enrhumer. Je me suis enrhume, 

To address. To aSdress one's self, Adresser. S y adresser, 

To ser9e. To honor, Servir. Honorer, 

An order. Sinte, from, Un ordre. Depuis. 

Depuis often denotes duration begun in time past, and continued to the present. 

He has served me these three years, II me sert depuis trois ans, 
Attention. To give great attention, Inattention, (f.) Faire grande attention, 
Will you perceive ? I shall perceive, Apercevrez-vous ? *P apercevrai, 
An opinion. He chaages his opinion, Un avis, une opinion. II change d' avis, 
A watch. He winds up his watch, Une montre. H monte sa montre, 
A shawl. A cashmere shawl, Un chdle. Un chale de cachemire, 

Natwal. The natural law, Naturel. La loi naturelle, 

Divine. Therdivine law, Divin. La loi divine, 

Around. Around the church, Autour de. Autour de 1' egliae, 

To oblige. His duty obliges him to do Obliger. Son devoir V oblige a fair* 
that, cela. 

Remark 1. Obliger, meaning to compel, takes d before the infinitive; meaning to do's 
favor, it takes de. 

Ton oblige me by doing that, Vous m' obfigez de faire oela, 

20 
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How do you do ? Comment vous portez-vous ? 

I am very well, I thank yon. Je me porte tres-bien, je vous remercie. 

Rbmark 2. Politeness requires the epithets monsieur, madamt, mademoiselle generally 
before titles and terms of relationship. 

. ' , „ Monsieur voire pere comment se porte- 

How does your father do ? .., « 

He is not well, II ne se porte pas bien, 

Mesdemoiselles vos sceurs se portent-elles 
Are your sisters well ? w 1 

Is the captain at your house ? Monsieur le capitaine est-il chez vous ? 

Have you not taken cold ? Ne vous etes-vous pas enrhume ? 

Je me suis enrhume la nuit passee an 
I took cold last night at the theatre, theatre 

He addresses himself to your brother, H s' adresse a votre frere, 

We address ourselves to him, Nous nous adressons a lui, 

"We honor that man's virtue, Nous honorons la ve*-tu de cet homme, 

I wait your orders, VP attends vos ordres, 

There are many persons around him, H y a beauooup de personnes autour de lui, 

The natural law obliges us to honor La loi naturelle nous oblige a honorer 

father and mother, pere et mere, 

I have just wound up my watch, Je viens de monter ma montre. 

Remark 3. Venir, with de and an infinitive, expresses that the action has just been done. 

She has just bought a shawl, EUe vient d' acheter wi chale, „ 

We have just addressed a letter to Mr. B. Nous venons d'adresser une lettre a M. B. 

They have just finished their lessons, lis viennent de finir leurs leconB, 

Is it necessary that I understand well Faut-il que je eoncoive bien ce que vous 

what you say? dites? 

It is necessary that thou understand it • 

we jj II faut que tu le concoives bien, 

Do you wish him to perceive what you Voulez-vous qu' il apercoive ce que vous 

do? faites? • 

I wish you to perceive it, Je veux que vous V aperceviez, 

He does not believe that we perceive it, II ne croit pas que nous P apercevions, 
I do not believe that they comprehend it, Je ne crois pas qu' ils % concoivent.* 

Good morning, sir; how do you do this morning? 1 am very 
well, I thank you ; and you, are you well ? I am not perfectly well, 
I have taken cold. Where did you take cold ? I took cold last even- 
ing at the church. Do you take cold often ? I take cold almost al- 
ways when it is cold weather (fait froid.) Why does that man 
address himself to me ? He addresses himself to you as the best man 
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that he can find. How long have those Irishmen served you ? They 
have served me these five years. Do you study a little every day ? 
I study from eight o'clock until (jusque) eleven every morning. Does 
the master wish us to understand what he says ? He wishes us to 
give great attention when he speaks. If the servant comes to your 
house will you perceive him? We shall perceive him. Do the 
learned sometimes change their opinion ? Yes, sir ; all men who are 
learned and wise sometimes change their opinion. Has not that lady 
just bought a cashmere shawl ? She has just bought a cashmere 
shawl and a beautiful gold watch. Does that young man study? 
Yes, sir ; the desire to succeed obliges him to study. Does not the 
divine law oblige us to honor father and mother ? Yes, sir ; the di- 
vine law and the natural law oblige us to honor them. Have not the 
kings of Europe many soldiers around them ? They have very many 
around them. 

Did those children behave well in church on Sunday ? Have you 
met my friend here this morning ? Do you grant (agree) that you 
are wrong ? Was your father living in eighteen hundred and one ? 
Did Hannibal triumph over all his enemies ? Did the Romans (Ro- 
mains) triumph over him ? Does that horse suit you ? Have you a 
desire (fancy) to buy him ? Have you agreed upon the price ? Is 
not that scholar laborious and docile ? Is not this one indocile ? I 
am glad to see you ; have you Been well ? I was here yesterday at 
noon ; where were you then ? I have just dined ; at what hour do 
you dine ? That scholar has just finished his lessons ; is he not lazy ? 
Tell me in what I can serve you ; of what have you need ? You 
have hunted all day ; what have you killed ? What do you kill 
when you hunt in these woods ? Do you sometimes kill wolves ? Do 
you often kill foxes and squirrels? Do you kill more foxes than 
wolves ? Do you like better to go a fishing than to go a hunting ? 
Do you take mackerel and codfish when you go a fishing ? Do you 
like mackerel better than codfish ? Do you soon pardon those who 
offend you ? Who has introduced that stranger into our society ? 
Why do you not offer (present) a chair to that lady ? What I de- 
sire above all is wisdom and virtue ; do you not desire them above 
all ? Those men blame each other ; are they not enemies ? 
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Have those men rendered you service ? Yes, sir ; much ; we have 
found them ready to render us service every time that we have ad- 
dressed ourselves to them. Where are the letters which I got you to 
write this morning ? Have you got them carried to the post-office 
(la poste) as I told you ? Do you speak of the letters which are 
addressed to your father, or of those which are for Mr. B. ? I speak 
of the latter. I gave them to John with order to carry them himself, 
and I am going to see if he has done so. 



§0. QUATRE-VESTGTlfcME LEgON. 



REFLECTIVE VERBS, ETC. 



To sit. To sit down, to seat one's self, Asseoir. S' asseoir, (irregular.) 

Je m 1 assieds, 
I sit down, 
nous no^B asseyons, 
we sit down, 

I will sit down. 

It will be necessary, 



tu t'assieds, 
thou sittest down, 
vous vous asseyez, 
you sit down, 



il s' assiedj 
he sits down, 
its 8' asseient, 
they sit down. 



To gather, 

A pear. A plum, 

A rose. A pink, 

A melon. Some grapes. 

I will gather. I will gather some pinks, 

Newly. When, 

To seize. He seizes his arm, 

To pronounce. He pronounces slowly, 

A bargain. He makes a good bargain, 

Incessantly. He talks incessantly, 

In vain. He labors in vain, 

Lately. A short time since, . — 

I will do my best, 

To look as if one would or wished. 

He looks as if he wished to study, 

It looks as if it would be cold, 

It looks as if it* would rain, 



Je m 1 assiirai, or asseierai, (future,) 

II faudra, 

Cueillir, (present varied as ouvrir, 

Less. 43,) 
Une poire. Une prune, 
TJne rose. Un oeillct, 
Un melon. Des raisins, (masculine,) 
Je cueillerai. Je cueillerai des oeillets, 
Nouvellement. Lor 8 que 7 
Saisir. U lui saisit le bras, 
Prononcer. II prononce lentement, 
Un marche. II a fait un bon marche. 
Sans cesse. H parle sans cesse, 
En vain. II travaille en vain, 
Depuis peu. Depuis peu de temps, 
Je ferai de mon mieux, 
Avoir V air de vouloir, 
H a V air de vouloir etudier, 
II a V air de vouloir faire froid, 
H a P air de vouloir faire de la pluie, 
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The weather looks as if it were going to 

rain, 
The weather looks as if it were going to 

be fine, 
He seats himself on the bench, 
We will sit down here, 
Do you gather pears and plums ? 
We gather melons and grapes, 
He gathers roses and pinks, 
It is a house newly built, 
Speak Blowly, 
An arm-chair. The tee, 

This pen is mine, that one is yours, 

This horse is not mine, 

Are you glad of his coming here ? 



Le temps a V air de vouloir so mettre a la 

pluie, 
Le temps a V air de vouloir se mettre au 

beau, 
II s' assied sur le banc, 
Nous nous assierons ici, 
Cueillez-vous des poires et des prunes? 
Nous cueillons des melons et des raisins, 
II cueille des roses et des ceillets, 
C est une maison nouvellement batie, 
Parlez lentcment. 
Lefauteuil. La glace, 
Cette plume-ci est la mienne, oelle-la est 

la votre, 
Ce cheval n' est pas a moi, 
fetes- vous content de ce qu' il vient ici ? 



Subjunctive Present op Boirb. 
Jeboive, tuboives, ilboive, nousbuvions, vous buviez, Usboivent. 

X 

Must I drink this medicine 1 Faut-il que je boive cette medecinef 

It will not be necessary that thou drink it, II ne faudra pas que tu la boives, 
It will be necessary that he drink it, II faudra qu' il la boive, 
He will not be willing that they drink „ 

his wine ne vou ^ ra P 88 3 U ' "* hoivent son vm, 

Will he be willing that we drink it ? Voudra-t-il que nous le buvions ? 
He will be willing that you drink it, Ifvoudra que vous le buviez. 



Remark 2. As the imperative mood, 
it, joined by a hyphen, (Less. 54, Rule 2,) 
way. 

4 

Sit down in this chair, 

Let us sit down. Seat thyself here, 

Do not sit down on the bench, 

Let us not sit down in these chairs, 

Wash your hands. Wash them, 

Remember your promises, 

Let us remember them, 



when affirmative, takes the objective pronouns after 
it will of coarse take the reflective pronouns in this 



Asseyez-vous sur cette chaise, 
Asseyons-nous. Assieds-toi ici, 
Ne vous asseyez pas sur le banc, 
Ne nous asseyons pas sur ces chaises, 
Lavez-vous les mains. Lavez-les-vous, 
Souvenez-vous de vos promesses, 
Souvenons-nous-en. 



Remark 3. As the past participle agrees only with the direct object preceding, and never 
with the indirect, it follows of course, that in all verbs which have no direct object, the partici- 
pie is never varied, whether the pronoun be reflective or not. 



They have injured themselves, 
We have spokfen to ourselves, 



lis se sont nui J (not nuis^ 
Nous nous sommes parle, (not parlh.) 
20* 
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In these phrases the partietples are not varied because nuire and parley being intransitive 
verbs, can have no direct object. • 

Good morning, sir ; how do you do this morning ? I am not very 
well, I have the toothache. I am very sorry ; sit down in this 
chair. How do your mother and sisters (madame votre mere et mes- 
demoiselles vos soeurs) do ? They are perfectly well. Will you not 
sit in this chair ? No, sir ; I will sit here. Will not the boy sit in 
this chair ? No, sir ; he will sit there on the bench. What fruits 
are you gathering ? I am gathering pears, plums and grapes. What 
are your neighbors gathering ? They are gathering melons, and the 
little girl is gathering pinks and roses. Will you gather all your 
fruits to-day ? No, sir ; I shall gather my pears and plums to-day, and 
I shall gather my grapes and melons to-morrow. Who is that man ? 
He is an Italian newly arrived in this country. Does he pronounce 
English well ? No, sir ; he pronounces it badly. When you were in 
Paris, did you pronounce French well ? I did not pronounce it well. 
Why do they seize that man ? They seize him because he is a great 
thief. Do you seize his companion ? I seize his companion and all his 
papers. Has the servant caught (taken) your horse ? Yes, sir ; he 
has seized him and mounted him. Do you understand Italian when 
one speaks it slowly ? I understand it when one speaks it very slowly. 

Has that merchant made a good bargain ? That stranger talks 
without ceasing ; do you believe all that he says ? That scholar has 
tried in vain ; will he be able to learn that lesson ? Does it look as 
if it would rain ? Does it look as if it would be cold ? Does the 
weather look as if it were going to be fine? Your friend looks as if he 
wished to set himself to studying ; does he not wish to study ? Will 
it not be necessary for you to drink that medicine ? Will it be neces- 
sary for me to drink it ? Does the physician approve of our drinking 
wine ? Does he like better that the children should drink water ? Does 
he wish the sick man to drink this medicine ? Cut your nails, cut them ; 
are they not too long ? I wish to cut my nails ; lend me your knife ; 

* To determine whether a verb can have a direct object or not, observe its use with a noun 
for its object ; if it then require no preposition before the noun, it takes a direct object, if it re- 
quire a preposition, its object is indirect. Thus with nuire we say, H nuit d son voisin, with 
the preposition d ; its object is therefore indirect : with habiUer we say, 11 babille cet enfant, 
without a preposition ; its object is therefore direct. 
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have you not one ? Is not that man stupid ? Is his wife less stupid 
than she appears ? Those men are very good ; do they not love each 
other well ? That man desires above all to be introduced into our 
society ; are you willing to introduce him ? You have hunted all day ; 
what have you killed ? Does any one prevent you from doing what 
you wish ? I tremble lest my friend be sick ; is he well ? Do you ap- 
prehend that we may do something bad ? Does your neighbor keep 
a boarding-house ? Has he many boarders ? Do they take more 
than three meals a day ? Is not life full of misery ? Is there not 
more pleasure than misery in this world ? Will those men do all that 
we wish immediately ? Does that man take but one meal a day ? 

Last year when I gave you that beautiful cloth, what did you do 
with it (en ?) I made two coats of it, the one for me, the other for 
my brother. Did those merchants make some good bargains when 
they were at London ? No, sir ; they made some very bad ones. A 
lady asked a Frenchman who did not pronounce the English well, 
why a young Italian, newly arrived in New York, put out (sortait) in- 
cessantly his tongue when he spoke. I suppose, said the Frenchman, 
he is trying, as I have done, but in vain, to seize the English accent 
(T accent) 



81. QUATRE-VINGT-UNlfeME LE^ON. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Will you owe ? I shall owe, Devrez-vous ? Je devrai, (fat. of devoir.) 

All verbs ending in evoir form their future in this way. Apereevoir makes apercevrai, I 
shall perceive ; eoncevoir, concevrai, I shall conceive ; recevoir, recevrai, I shall receive, etc. 

We shall owe you much, Nous vous devrons beauconp, 

He will receive his money to-morrow, D recevra son argent demain, 

Will you hold ? Tiendrex-vous ? 

I shall hold, Je tiendrai, (future of tenir,) 

They will hold our horses, lis tiendront nos chevaux. 

Tenir and ventr, it may be observed, form their future in the same way, and so of all their 
compounds; ST abstenir, makes «' abstiendrai, I shall abstain ; convenir, conviendrai, I shall 
agree, etc. 

The First Futurx of all French verbs, except those already given, are formed by the fol- 
lowing general 
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Rule. In the first three conjugations annex ai to the 
infinitive, and in the fourth drop e final and annex ai, and we 
have the first person singular of the future. 

The terminations of all the other persons the learner has frequently seen from Lest. 34, 
where they were first given. 

First Conjugation. Infinitive, Aimer. To love. 
Future. „.. 
J 1 aimer ai, tu aimer ab, il aimer*., nous aimeroaB, voua aimersz, Us oimeroNT, 
I shall love, thou wilt love, he will love, we shall love, you will love, they will love. 

Infinitive, Donner. To give. 

Future. 

Je donner ai, tu donner as, il donner a, nous donneroxs, vous donnerzT., ils rfonneroKT, 

I shall give, thou wilt give, he will give, we shall give, you will give, they will give 

Second Conjugation. Infinitive, Servir. To serve. 

Future. 

Je8ervirA.i t tu servir a*, il servir a, nous sere ir onb, vous servirnz, Us «erv*roNT, 

I shall serve, thou wilt serve, he will serve, we shall serve, you will serve, they will serve. 

Infinitive, Butir. To build. 
Future. 
Je btittir At, tu b&tirAS, il b&tir a, nous o&troNS, vous o&i'rEZ, ils bhtirovn, 

I shall build, thou wilt build, he will build, we shall build, you will build, they will build. 

The only verb of the Third Conjugation, which forms its future according to rule, is 
Privoir, which makes prevoirai, etc. 

Fourth Conjugation. Infinitive, Mettre. To put. 
Future. 
Je tnettr ai, tumetlr as, UmettrA, nous wiettroNS, vous mettrBZ, His mettromr, 
I shall put, thou wilt put, he will put, we shall put, you will put, they will put 

Infinitive, Boire. To drink. 
Future. 
Je boirAi, tu boirAB, il boirA, nous AoiVons, vous boir&z, Us ftotrONT, 

I shall drink, thou wilt drink, he will drink, we shall drink, you will drink, they will drink. 

The irregular futures, (all of which have been given in the previous lessons,) are the following. 



INFINITIVE. future. 


INFINITIVE. 


FUTURE. 


INFINITIVE. FUTURE. 


Assierai or 


Faire, 


JFferm, 


Tenir, Tiendrai, 


S' asseoir. 


Aller, 


Irai, 


Valoir, Vaudrai, 


Avoir, Aurai, 


Pleuvoir, 


Pleuvra, 


Voir, Verrai, 


Cueillir, Cueilierai, 


Pouvoir, 


Pourrai, 


Venir, Viendrai, 


Devoir, Devrai,* 


Savoir, 


Saurai, 


Vouloir, Voudrai, 


Envoyer, Enverrai, 


Etre, 


Serai, 


And all their compounds.! 


Falloir, Faudra, 








To advance. To retard. 




Avancer. 


Retarder, 


My watch goes too fast, yours too slow, Ma montre 


i avance, la v6tre retarde. 



* And all verbs in evoir y 

t Except Privoir, a compound of voir, which has the future regular, as given above. 
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Aequirir, courir, and mourir, drop's' in the future, and make, 

Jacquerrai, I shall acquire, Jecourrai, 1 shall run, Jemourrai, I shall die. 

Echoir, to fall, and Mouvoir, have in the future, Echerrai and Mouvrai. 

I hope that the good lot will fell to him, J' espere que le bon lot lui.echerra, 

Anger will move him to that action, La colere le portera a cette action, 

He will acquire many friends, II acqnerra beauooup d' amis, 

To penetrate, PSnetrer, 

He penetrates into the future, B penetre dans V avenir, 

In future, for the future, A V avenir, 

He will run with all his might, II oourra de toute enforce, 

I shall die of this disease, Je mourrai de cette maladie, 

The extremity , also, one' '* last moments, L' extremity (feminine,) 

He is in his last moments ; he will die, D est a V eztremite ; il mourra, 

The delirium. He is in a delirium, Le delire. II est dans le delire. 

Remark 1. Tn sentences where the English employ other tenses for the future, the future 
must be used in French, except after si implying a condition, where the indicative present 
must be used. 

I will go if you go, Je m' en irai si vous vous en aUex, 

If I shall see him I will speak to him, Si je le vois je lui parlerai, 

When I have money I will travel, Quand j' aurai de V argent je voyagerai, 

He will keep what you give him, D gardera-ce que vous lui donnerez t 

I will go there when he comes, J } irai la quand il viendra. 

In all these vejbs the meaning is future, and the future in French is used in all except those 
which follow si. Si meaning whether is followed by the future. 

I do not know whether he departs to- 

~^«~v«. Je ne sais *' il partira domain, 

morrow, r 

Remark 2. A future event which is near is sometimes expressed in French as in English 
by the present. 

He arrives this evening, H arrive ce soir, 

He departs to-morrow. To bleed, II part demain. Saigner, 

He bleeds the sick man. Suddenly, H saigne le malade. Tout-d-coup, 

The disease took him suddenly, La maladie 1' a pris tout-a-coup, 

Famous. A walk, (for pleasure,) Fameux. Une promenade, 

_ . II fait une promenade toutes les apris- 

He takes a walk every afternoon, -j • 

How does the general do this morning ; have you seen him ? He 
is very sick, he is in a delirium, and his physicians believe that he will 
die of this disease. Will he die soon ? Yes, sir ; he is in his last 
moments. Have they bled him ? They have bled him several times. 
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Hare you taken a walk this afternoon ? No, air ; I took one jester- 
day afternoon, and I shall take another to-morrow morning. Does that 
man owe much money ? Yes, sir ; he will always owe much. Will 
his partners owe as much as he ? They will owe more than he. If 
• I write you • letter will you receive it early ? I shall receive it the 
same day. If that child is sick will you perceive it ? I shall perceive 
it immediately. Who will hold our horses ? The servants will hold 
them. Will you abstain from wine in future ? Yes, sir ; I have ab- 
stained from it these two years, and I shall always abstain from it in 
future. Will that house suit your father ? It will suit him. Shall 
we acquire many friends ? You will acquire many friends and much 
money. Will this horse run if he sees the dogs ? He will not run, 
he is very gentle, but those will run with all their force. The beauty 
which I admire the most in a woman is the beauty of good actions ; 
do you not admire it ? I admire it above all. 

Napoleon was the most famous man of his age ; did you see him 
when you were in France ? Did you see any one of his famous 
generals? Your friend died suddenly ; what was the matter with him ? 
Do the wise penetrate into the future ? Does any one penetrate into 
the future perfectly ? What will you do this morning ? Will you 
read your new book ? We will write some letters to our friends ; will 
you not write some also ? Will not those men repent of their bad 
actions ? Will they remember their promises in future ? Shall I not 
pronounce French well in a little time ? Wilt thou not draw thy 
sword if there shall be danger ? We shall draw ours ; will they not 
draw theirs also \. When they shall be afraid will they draw their 
swords ? Will you make that horse run by dint of blows ? Does 
that scholar learn fast by dint of studying ? Is that coffee to your 
taste ? This fish is to my taste, is it not to yours ? Will that scholar 
do his writing against his will ? Will you do your writing immedi- 
ately? Will you receive all the letters that we shall send you? 
Shall we be able to fulfill our promises ? Will your companion fulfill 
his against his will? Wilt thou be able to learn thy lesson soon ? 
Wilt thou receive thy money as soon as I shall receive mine ? 

Why dost thou cover thy writing ? I cover it lest the master per- 
ceive it. Do you cover it for fear that he may be angry? No, sir; but 
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I do not wish any one to perceive it Did you take a walk yesterday 
morning with the children ? No, madam ; but we took one in the 
afternoon. At what hour did the maid make the bed yesterday ? 
She made it very late, it was almost noon. The famous physician 
Chirac was in his last moments of the disease with which he died ; 
after some days of delirium his senses (la tite) returned to him in part 
(a moitie.) Suddenly he feels his pulse : (se tdte lepaufo :) "I have 
been called too late," said he ; " have they bled him" ? " No," replies 
one to him. " Well" ! (Eh bien /) said he, " he is a dead man." And 
he said true. 



82. QUATRE-VINGT-DEUXlfcME LEQON. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Rule II. The Second Future Tense is formed in 
French as in English, by joining the past participle to the 
future of the auxiliary. 

When I shall have received my money Quand j' aurai re9u mon argent je vous 

I will pay you, paierai, 

When he shall have breakfasted he will ^ 

. Quand il aura dejeune fl sortira, 

When we shall have finished our work Quand nous aurons fini notre ouvrajje 
we will play, nous jouerons. 

Rbmabjc 1. The verb itre, followed by d and the infinitive, is sometimes used to express 
how one is occupied, or to what he is giving attention. 

He is writing, or at his writing, H est a eotire, 

He will be reading, H sera a lire, 

She is always complaining, EHe est toujour* a m plaindre, 

I pass my time studying, Je passe mon temps a 6tudier, 

He comes for his book, H vient chercher son livre, 

They are going for flowers, Us vont chercher des fleurs, 

We shall send for the doctor, Nous enverrons chercher le medecin, 

They pass before my house, Us passent devant chez moi, 

They pass behind your house, Us passent derriere chez yous, 

He complains for a small matter, H se plaint pour peu de chose, 

Tou complain without cause, Yous vous plaignez sans sujet. 
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RxMAftK 2. What has been said of not separatfng/ot're from the infinitive, {Lett. 66, Rem.) 
applies also to ieouter, entendre, laister, voir, and some othera when intimately connected with 
the following verb. The objective pronoun is placed before both verba, the noun after both. 
If the agent also be expressed, it takes, If* be a noun, the preposition d before it ; if it be a 
pronoun, the form of the indirect object. 



I hare fust heard my father say that 
I have just heard him say it, 
Have you seen the men do that ? 
I have seen them do it, 

Does he let the girl sing that song f 

He lets her sing it, 

He has heard the lady sing, 

To advise, counsel, 

Do you advise your friend to do that ? 

J advise him to do it, 

To permit. 



Je viens d' entendre dire cela a mon pere, 
Je viens de le lui entendre dire, 
Avez-vous vu faire cela aux hommes ? 
Je le leur ai vu faire, 
Laisse-t-il chanter oette chanson & la 

fffle? 
H la lui laisse chanter, 
B a entendu chanter la dame, 
Conseiller, (de before infinitive,) 
Conseillez-vous a votreami de fair© cela-? 
Je lui conseille de le feire, 
Permettre, (compound of Mettre, de 

before infinitive.) 



Permettre may take after it the Infinitive or the subjunctive. 

Permettez-vous a votre fils de feire cela t 

Permettez-vous que votre fils fesse cela f 

Je lui permets de faire cela, 

Je permets qu'il fesse cela, 

Pleuvoir. B ne fait que pleuvoir, 

Se trouver, 

Je me suis trouve chez lui. 



Do you permit your son to do that ? 

I permit him to do that, 

To rain. It does nothing but rain, 
To happen, to be, (in a place,) 
I happened to be at his house, 



AOer as well as te porter is sometimes used in reference to health. 



How is your health ? 
Admirably well ; and how are you ? 
How are they at home ? 
Every body is well, thank God, 
And (how are they) at your house ? 

Your servant. I am your servant, 

In like manner. Constantly, 

I desire it in like manner, 

He constantly denies the feet, 

Sure. I jun sure of it, 

Several times, 

I have seen him several times, 

A flash of lightning. It lightens, 



Comment va votre santi ? 

A merveilU ; et vous-meme ? 

Comment va-t-on a la maison ? 

Tout le monde va bien, Dieu merci, 

Et chez vous ? 

Votre serviteur. Je suis votre serviteur, 

Votre servante. Je suis votre servants, 

Pareillement. Constamment, 

Je le desire pareillement, 

II nie constamment le fait, 

Sur. J' en suis sur, 

«j plusieurs reprises, plusieurs fois, 

Je P ai vu a plusieun reprises, 

Un iclair. II feit des eclairs, 
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It has just thundered, II vient de faire da tonnerre, 

An event. Common, Vv^Svenement. Commun, 

That event is very common, Cet evenement est fort oommun, 

What does that phrase mean ? Que veut dire eette phrase ? 

Do you know what it means ? Savez-vous oe qu' elle veut dire ? 

What does that mean ? Que veut dire cela ? 

He does not know what he means, II ne sait pas oe qu' il veut dire. 

Subjunctive Present of Vouloib, 
Jeveuille, tuveuilles, ilveuille, nous vouiions, vousvouUez, UaveuiBent. 

He will learn provided he be willing to II apprendra pourvu qu' 3 venule etu- 

study, dier, 

In case thou be willing to study, Au cas que-tu veuilles 6tudier, 

Although you be willing to do your duty, Bien que vous vouliez feire votre devoir, 
In case they be willing to work, En cas qu' Os veuillent travailler, 

In order that we may be willing to study, Afin que nous vouiions etudier. A 

Your servant, I wish you a good morning. I wish you one (k) 
in like manner. Hpw do you <lo this morning ? Admirably well ; 
and how are you ? Tolerably (sufficiently) well, I thank you ; you 
are very good. I am very glad to see you in good health. How are 
they at home? Every body is well. And at your house? Per- 
fectly well, thank God. How is your brother ? He was well last 
evening (hier au soir.) Does your neighbor complain much ? Yes, 
sir ; he loves to complain ; he complains for the smallest thing. Is 
that scholar studying ? Yes, sir ; he is very studious, he is always 
studying; and his brother is very diligent, he is always working. 
Will that boy repent of his bad conduct ? When the master shall 
have spoken to him, he will repent of it. When the general shall have 
returned, will you see him again ? Have you heard my brother say 
that ? I heard him say it last evening. What do you advise that 
sick man to do ? I advise him to send for the doctor. Do you not 
advise him to take this medicine ? I do not advise him to take it. 
Does your father permit you to do any thing in anger ? He does 
not permit me to do any thing in anger. Does it not look as if it 
would rain ? It begins to rain already. (Less. 62, Bern. 1.) I hap- 
pened to be at th.e market yesterday morning, and I saw your brother 
theje ; what was he doing ? He went there for pears, plums, and 

21 
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grapes. Do you make the boy read that book? I make him 
read it. 

Is there any one who has been constantly happy ? Has our neigh- 
bor constantly done his duty ? Is virtue sure of being rewarded in 
this world ? When you were sick last August, did they not bleed 
you ? Did they not bleed you several times ? Does it lighten ? It 
has just thundered ; does it look as if it were going to rain ? Does 
it always thunder when it lightens ? Was not the death of the pres- 
ident an unhappy event ? Are good men very common ? Is not 
our age full of great events ? Has the sick man complained without 
cause ? Do you give the servant money that he may be willing to 
work ? Does the master talk to the children that they may be will- 
ing to study ? Do you think that we are willing to do more than 
others ? Does he think that I am willing to do nothing ? Do 
the wise act prudently toward every body ? If you do any thing in 
anger will you act prudently ? Will you always remember your duty 
toward the poor ? Will the lazy scholar do oyer again his exercise ! 
How old are you ? Are you more than fourteen years old ? 

Does the general act without order ? No, sir ; he awaits the order 
of the president. Does that scholar pay attention to what the mas- 
ter says? Yes, sir; he has paid great attention these two hours. 
Does that German serve you well ? He has served me well these 
two years. Have you still roses and pinks in your garden ? I have 
no more. Are those men Germans ? They are so. Are they your 
servants? They are. (Less. 52, Rem. 2.) When general Taylor 
was president, did he come (into) to this city ? Yes, sir ; and many 
of his friends came with him. Did you see him ? I saw him several 
times. "Cousin,'* said a lady to a gentleman who happened to be with 
her in a numerous (en nombreuse) company, " do you think I am right 
when I say that I am only forty years old ?" "lam sure of it, my dear 
cousin/' said the gentleman, "and I can not doubt of it, for I have heard 
you say that for (depuis) more than ten years." " What difference 
(difference) is there," asked the duchess (duchesse) of Maine, to the 
writer (ecrivain,) La Mothe, "between me and a clock (une horloge?') 
" Duchess," answered La Mothe, " a clock marks (marque) the hours 
and your highness makes (one) forget them." 
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83. QUATRE-VINGT-TROISlfcME LEQON. 



PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 



To refresh, 

I* is necessary to refresh them, 

They have refreshed themselves, 

To accuse. 

They accuse him of theft. 

The judge, 

He appears before the judge, 

Falsely. They accuse him falsely, 

To pass over. By swimming, 

He passes the river by swimming, ~ 

They pass over all Italy. 

To contain, 

It contains a thousand persons, 

To exclaim. To cry, 

He cried out from pain, 

A calf, veal. He eats veal, 

An image, 

He is the image of his father, 

To be pleased, 

To he displeased, 

I am pleased with that man for what he 

has done, 
I am pleased with him for it, 
To compose. The senate, 
The people. The republic, 
Congress. A member of congress, 
The house of representatives, 
The senate and the people composed 

the Roman republic, 
The congress of the United States is 

composed of a senate and house of 

representatives, 
I am extremely obliged to you, 
I thank you very much, 
As soon as. As soon as he appeared, 
As soon as I shall have arrived, I shall see 

him, 
Until then. Until yesterday evening, 
Until that day, 



Rafraichir, 

II faut les rafraichir, 

Hs se sent rafrafchis, 

Accuser, (de before the inf. and noun.) 

On 1' accuse de vol, (feminine,) 

Jjejuge, 

II parait devant le juge, 

Faussement. On 1' accuse faussement, 

Traverser. A la nage, 

II traverse la riviere a la nage, 

Us traversent toute V Italie, 

Contenir, 

Elle contient mille personnes, 

S> eerier. Crier, 

II a crie de douleur, (feminine,) 

Un veau, du veau. II mange du veau, 

Une image, 

H est 1' image de son pere, 

Savoir gre, (or bon gre,) ) a bef. person, 

Savoir mauvais gre, S de bef. a thing, 

Je sais gr6 a cet homme de ce qu' il a 

fait, 
Je lui en sais bon gr6, 
Composer. Le sinat, 
Le peuple. La repuhlique, 
Le congr&s. Un membre du congres, 
La chambre de representants, 
Le senat et le peuple composaient la re- 

publique romaine, 
Le congres dea £tats-Unis se compose 

d' un senat et d' une chambre de re- 



Je vous suis infiniment oblige, 
Je vous remercie infiniment, 
Dis que. Des qu'.il parut, 

Des que je serai arriv6, je le verrai, 

Jusqu' alors. Jusqu' hier au soir, 
Jusqu' a ce jour-la, 
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Once more, • Encore one fois, 

I will see him once more, Je le verrai encore une fois. 

Rule. The Present Pakticiple of French verbs is 
formed by changing ons of the first person plural of the in- 
dicative present, into ant. Thus : 



FIHST PERSON. 


PARTICIPLE. 


FIRST PERSON. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


We love, 


Loving, 


Nous aimoNS, 


AimA.vT, 


We come, 


Coming, 


Nous venoNS, 


VenAvr, 


We wish, 


Wishing, 


Nous vouIons, 


FoulANT, 


We write, 


Writing, 


Nous ecrivoNs, 


£cr»r ant. 




The following are the only exceptions : 




To have, 


Having, 


Avoir, 


Ayant, 


To be, 


Being, 


Etre, 


Etant, 


TofaU to, 


Falling to, 


Echoir. 


Echiant, 


To know, 


Knowing, 


Savoir, 


Sachant. 



Remark. This participle is less used in French than in English, the English participle be- 
ing, as we have seen, often rendered into French by the infinitive. This participle, however, 
is used in several ways. 

First, when two actions are spoken of as performed at the same time, the more enduring of 
the two is commonly expressed by this participle, preceded by the preposition en, 
f 

He eats while he is reading, H mange en lisant, 

He studies while he works, H 6tudie en travaillant, 

He talks while he is sleeping, H parle en dormant, 

He burns his shoes while warming his H brule ses souliers en se chauffant les 

feet, pieds, 

I cut my finger while cutting my Je me suis coupe le doigt en me coupant 

nails, les ongles. 

The present participle used in this way, always refers to the subject of the verb, 

Good morning, madam ; how is your health ? Admirably well ; 
and how are you ? Tolerably well ; I am extremely obliged to you. 
How are they at home ? Every body is well, thank God. How is " 
you* sister ? She was well the last time that I saw her. I am very 
glad (of it.) Where is she ? She is in the country. It is necessary 
to refresh those workmen ; are they not tired ? No, sir ; they have 
refreshed themselves. Of what do they accuse that man ? They ac- 
cuse him of theft; and they will take him before the judge. How 
will you pass over that river ? I shall pass over it by swimming. 
How many persons will that room contain ? It will contain more 
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than .three thousand. Why does that man cry out ? He cries out 
from pain, because the surgeon is cutting off his left arm. Do you 
like veal better than mutlon ? No, sir ; I like mutton quite as well as 
veal. Are the inhabitants of England rich ? Some are very rich, but 
the greatest part are poor. (Less. 69, Rem. 4.) Are not the United 
States a great republic ? Yes, sir ; and France is, at present, a great 
republic also. Is not your uncle a member of congress ! Yes, sir ; 
he is a member of the house of representatives. Are you displeased 
with me for what. I have done ? No, sir ; I am pleased with you 
for it. 

Did you not make many mistakes in doing over again (refaisant) 
your exercises ? In giving his opinion, did not the master speak much? 
While winding up (en montant) his watch, did he not break it? 
While buying a cashmere shawl, did not your aunt lose her money ? 
Do you often speak while sleeping ? Did the boy burn his. hand 
while making the fire ? Did you read the news while warming your 
feet ? In looking for your pencil, did you not find your penknife ? 
Does not the natural and the divine law oblige us to honor father and 
mother ? What did the master say in giving his opinion ? I hap- 
pened to be at the market this morning and I found you there ; what 
did you buy ? Did you not buy pears, plums, and^ grapes ? Did 
your sister send for pinks ? Did you find some fruit newly arrived 
from Cuba ? That boy talks incessantly, and this one sings inces-- 
santly ; do they not confuse (fendent) your head ? Does that scholar 
try in vain to learn his lesson ? I try in vain to understand you ; can 
you not speak slower ? Did Chirac, the famous physician, die sud- 
denly ? Your sick friend is better ; he is no more in the delirium ; 
does the physician think that he is in his last moments ? 

Is that your servant? It is. (Less. 53, Bern. 3.) Is that your 
calf? It is. Are these your books ? They are. Are those your 
companions? They are not. Did your acquaintance come to see 
you while you were traveling in France ? They came several times. 
The lawyer came to see your cousin last night at ten o'clock; did he 
see him f He did not see him ; it was too late. Did the president 
come 'to Washington on his return (a son retour) from Philadel- 
phia (Philadelphie) last week ? Yes, sir ; he came on Friday, and 
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several members of congress came with him. I saw him, for I was in 
Washington that day ; did you not see him ? No, sir ; I was absent 
(absent) from the city. An honest man, falsely accused of theft, was 
brought before a judge. As soon as the judge saw the accused, he 
exclaimed : " I see the image of a thief upon your face. ,, " Do you think 
then/' said the prisoner (prisonnier) to him, "that my face is a mirror?" 
A Russian (russe) countryman who had never seen asses, (d' &nes,) on 
seeing several in France, exclaimed: "Heavens ! (mon Dieuf) what 
(que) large hares (lievres) there are in this country !" 



84. QUATRE-VINGT-QUATRI^ME LE?ON. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE CONTINUED. 

Remark 1. The present participle belonging to the subject is used also without a prepo- 
sition. 

Doing nothing, do you hope to succeed ? Ne faisant rien esperez-vous reussir ? 

Never studying, can you learn French? N>etudiantjamaispouvez-vousapprendre 

le francais ? 
Not knowing that man, do you trust Ne connaissant pascethommelui/aife«- 
_ him ? vous credit ? 

Remark 2. The present participle without a preposition may belong also to the object of 
the verb ; but its connection should then be intimate, and the construction such as to avoid 
ambiguity. 

I saw that boy stealing my fruit, J' ai vu ce gar c, on volant mon fruit, 

Behold those children playing beneath Vo} r ez ccs enfants se jouant sous V om- 

the shade, brage, (masculine,) 

I saw them running toward us, Je les voyais courant vers nous. 

Remark 3. The present as well as the past participle used adjectively, is to be considered 
an adjective in all respects, and varied accordingly ; but as a participle it is always invariable. 

She is a good woman, always obliging C est une bonne femme, obligeant tou- 
her friends when she can do so, . jours ses amies lorsqu' elle peutle faire, 

She is an obliging woman, C est une femme obligeante, 

Persons loving every body love no one Les personnes aimant tout le monde 
much, n' aiment beaucoup personne, 
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Lo»tog person, have much pleasure, *- Pe™"™* ■*"««"» <■* beaneonp 
8i ^ r i deplaisir, 

Torteol. TWc^A VoJer.^r. Riu^r, (d before in- 

finitive,) 
He succeeds in learning French, H reussit a apprendre le fran^ais, 

He steals money from his master, H vole de 1' argent a son maitre, 

To trust. I trust him, Faire credit. Je lui fais credit, 

They trust those men, Ds font credit a ces hommea, 

Charmer. Je suis charm6, (de before 
To charm, delight. I am delighted, infinitive and noun,) 

The semblance. To pretend, J^ semblant. Faire semblant, (debe- 

fore infinitive and noun,) 

Does he pretend to sleep ? Fait-il semblant de dormir ? 

He makes the pretense, (pretends to,) H en fait semblant, 

„- „, , „, ~ j Lemoyen. Avoir les moyens, (de before 

The means. To have the means, afford, . * . ' n 

infinitive,) 

He knows the means of succeeding, II sait le moyen de reussir, 

It is believed that he can not afford to On croit qu' il n' a pas lea moyens 

buy that house, d' aoheter cette maison. 

RbmUrk 4. Where the English employ the passive without an agent, the French use the 
active with on. 

It is believed. It is said, On croit On dit, 

They were heard, On les a entendus, 

Du bois d bruler. II coupe du bois a 
Firewood. He cuts firewood, bruler 

Rule. Nouns generally which govern the infinitive in 
English, take the infinitive after them in French, with de, if 
used in a definite or general sense ; with a, if used in a par- 
titive sense. Such are the following : 

The goodness. The strength, La bonte. La force, 

The generosity. The patience, La ginerosite. La patience, 

The satisfaction. The politeness, La satisfaction. La politesse. 

To this rule belong a large class of nouns too numerous to mention, denoting time, power, 
will, various affections and qualities, and which the learner can readily distinguish ; also, peur, 
honte, raison, and tort, which are often rendered by adjectives ; as, 

He has the courage to do it, II a le courage de le faire, (def. sense,) 

He has courage in doing it, II a du courage a le faire, (partitive sense,) 

* The learner must determine whether a word be an adjective or a participle, by con- 
sidering whether it be merely a qualifying word, or whether it denote also action like 
a verb. 
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She is afraid to speak, Elle a peur de parler, (general sense,) 

He has the goodness to lend me his book, H a la bonte de me preter son livre, 

He had the generosity to give him II a eu la generosite de lui donner de 

money, V argent, 

He had generosity in giving some to him, H avait de la generosite a lui en donner, 

By sea. He travels by sea, Sur mer or par mer.' H voyage sar mer, 

The dentist pulls his tooth, Le dentists lui arrache la dent, 

Tu *- ^.i tt *_* _li Distinctement. H prononce distincte~ 

Distinctly. He pronounces distinctly, r 

ment, 

Rxmabx 5. Aimer mieux takes que before a second infinitive to denote preference of taste, 
and que de to denote preference of will ; as, 

I like eating better than drinking, J' aime mieux manger que boire, 

I like pardoning better than punishing, J' aime mieux pardonner que de punir, 

I like to danoe better than to sing, J' aime mieux danser que chanter, 

I like to praise better than to blame, J' aime mieux loner que de blamer, 

We have wherewith to live, Nous avons de quoi vivre, 

He looks as if he did not know me, H a 1' air de ne pas me connaitre, 

Lightly, slightly. Indisposed, Legerement. Indispose", 

She is slightly indisposed, Elle est legerement indisposee, 

To invite, Inciter, (d before infinitive and noun.) 

He invites us to dinner, H nous invite a diner, 

To carry away. The dish, food % Emporter. Le mets, 

They carry off the dishes, • On emporte les mete, 

Ready to serve you, Pret a vous rendre service. 

Your servant, miss ; how do you do this morning ? Admirably 
well, thank God ; and how are you ? Ready to serve you. I am 
extremely obliged to you. How are they at home ? Every body is 
well, I thank you ; and at your house ? Very well. How is your 
uncle ? I believe that he is well ; he was well last evening. I am very 
glad of it. Where is he ? He is in the city. , How is your aunt ? 
She is slightly indisposed. I am sorry for it, and I hope that it (cela) 
will be nothing. Do your brothers succeed in learning French? 
They succeed very well ; they begin to speak it already. Do you trust 
that man ? Yes, sir. Is he not honest ? He is not ; he has stolen 
clothes and money. Have you seen the children playing here ? I 
saw tjiem playing under the shade. Where have they gone? I 
saw them running toward the house. Is not Miss B. very charming ? 
Yes, sir ; her beauty charms all eyes, and her singing charms all ears. 
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Are' there trees around the house which you have just bought? 
There are many, and they make a beautiful shade. Turn toward me 
and see what I have; do you see*it? Yes, sir; they are some 
beautiful flowers ; they are very charming. 

I see the children playing beneath the shade ; do you not see them? 
That man is not honest, for I found him stealing my fruit ; is he not 
a great thief? There are the children ; do you not see them running 
toward us ? I surprised that servant drinking my wine ; does he not 
look tipsy ? I found the children eating these apples ; do they be- 
long to you ? Always playing, can you ever acquire riches ? Never 
doing your duty, can you hope to have friends ? Never studying, 
does that scholar hope to make progress ? -Not loving your friends, 
do you believe that they can love you ? Did you not surprise the 
children eating your fruit ? Can you not afford to buy these fine 
horses ? It is said that that dentist is very able ; are you acquainted 
with him ? It is believed that he has had the goodness to clothe many 
poor ; can he afford to do that ? Your horse has not strength to go 
further ; {Less. 54, Bern. 2 ;) is he not very much fatigued ? That man 
talks incessantly ; have you the patience to listen to him ? Have you 
had the satisfaction to see your Mends in good health ? The general 
has had the politeness to offer you his horse ; are you not obliged to 
him ? Do you often travel by sea ? He pronounces distinctly ; can 
you not pronounce. as distinctly as he ? That child is lightly clad; 
will he not be cold ? Have you invited comnajjjr to dinner ? Have 
they not carried off our books and papers? 

Did not Lewis the Sixteenth put on (cover himself with) the red 
cap ? Yes, sir ; he covered himself with it to satisfy (satisfaire) the 
Jacobins who demanded it. If I write you a letter on Thursday, when 
will you receive it ? I shall receive it the same day. That workman 
is very diligent ; will he not acquire friends ? He will acquire friends 
and money. Will not those soldiers run when they shall see the 
enemy ? They will not run, for- they have sufficient courage. Did 
not Caesar {Cesar) pass over all Italy ? He passed over all Italy and 
penetrated as far as Germany. Can any man penetrate the future ? 
No, sir ; God alone can penetrate it. A French officer had invited • 
much company to dinner. His son, who was only six years old, came 
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Wouldst thou not warm thyself if thou Ne te chaufFerais-tu pas si tu avail 

wert cold T froid ? 

He could if he would, H pourrait s' il voujait. 

Good morning, sir; how do you do this morning? Sufficiently 
•well, I thank you ; and you ? Admirably well, I am obliged to you. 
Did you sleep well last night ? No, sir ; my teeth pained me a little, 
and the dogs made much noise ; I slept but little. I am sorry for it. 
How does your mother do ? I believe that she is well ; here she 
comes. Madam, I am your very humble servant. Sir, I am your 
servant. How have you been these several days ? Very well, I 
thank you. Does the captain suffer still from his disease ? Yes, sir ; 
he is in his last moments. Does the physician believe that he will 
die to-day? Yes, sir; his brother also, the famous orator, died 
of the same disease. Will you take a walk with the children 
this afternoon ? No, sir ; they have soiled their clothes ; they will 
stay at home. Beware of soiling the floor ; have you not soiled it ? 
No, sir ; it is very clean. Why does that child extend his arms? He 
wishes to go to his mother. Is not the general's brother very famous ? 
Yes, sir ; his name extends through ( par) all Euroge^Jigve you 
heard the news ? Yes, sir ; it is spread (diflused^ffiall the city. 
Has not that young man dissipated (dissipe) SSfiortune ? He has 
dissipated his fortune and destroyed his : 

Can you learn French well in tb^CTJace of six months ? Why does 
your neighbor feign anger (foibe in anger ?) Do not those children 
•-^feicrn (to be sick) sickness? Who knocks at the door? Has not 
some one k^ckedtgjfcg? Are there not many islands in the (sea of 
the north) north sea ? Are the French a warlike people ? Have 
they gained many battles in this century ? Who is their greatest 
hero ? Is he not the hero of our century ? Did he vanquish the arms 
(armies) of Russia ? To whom did he give the crown of Spain ? You 
have a (pair) couple of fine chickens; did you buy them at the 
market ? That scholar does not study at all ; is not his head filled 
with a thousand other objects ? Can one pay attention to several 
objects at once ? That cow is good ; her milk has a great deal of 
cream ; do you not w^sh to buy her ? Would you not buy her if you 
had Jhe money ? If we wiped the table with our handkerchiefe, 
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should we not soil them ? If those children had butter, would they 
not spread it on their bread ? If this one had milk in his cup, would 
he not spill it ? If thou couldst see the future, wouldst thou be more 
happy ? Should I not die if I drank all that medicine at once ? Did 
not the Romans overthrow the power of Hannibal ? Was not that 
hero their greatest enemy ? + 

Is your neighbor satisfied? No, sir; he is always complaining. 
When will you go to France ? I shall go there when I shall have 
learned the French language. Have you heard the .Italian woman 
sing ? I heard her sing last evening. Does it not look as if it would 
rain ? It has been raining more than two hours. I happened to be 
at the market this morning, and I saw your brother there ; when did 
he return ? He returned yesterday. Why did you not open to me 
the door the other day when I knocked ? I opened it as soon as I 
could, but you had departed. Is not that German an old soldier of 
Napoleon ? Yes, sir ; he suffered much from cold in the campaign 
{mmpagne) of Russia. Did Lafayette offer the crown to Louis 
Philippe ? Yes, sir ; and Louis Philippe pretended to refuse it. In 
the space of fourteen years, Caesar reduced the warlike people of Gaul, 
and conquered Spain twice ; he passed over as conqueror (en conquer- 
ant) all Italy ; he penetrated as far as Germany, and into the British 
isles; he overthrew the power of the Great Pompey; (PompSe ;) he 
subdued Egypt; he met and beat Pharnaces, (Phamace,) son of 
Mithridates; (Mithridate ;) he vanquished in Africa the great name 
of Cato, (Caton,) and the arms of Juba, and engaged in (livra) fifty 
battles, which cost the life of (a) eleven hundred and ninety-two 
thousand men. This hero was, at the same time, the model of the 
historians, (modele des historiens,) and the greatest orator of his age 
after Cicero ( Cictron.) 



\ 86. QUATRE-VINGT-SIXlfcME LEgON. 

CONDITIONAL CONTINUED. 

The burden: To support , to maintain, Le fardeau. Soutenir, (oomp. of tenirj 
He supports that heavy burden, II soutient oe lourd fardeau, * 

22 
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The honey. The" rice, Le miel. Le riz, 

She has quite as much honey as rice, Elle a tout autant de miel que de riz, 

She has as much of this as of that, Elle a autant de celui-ci que de celui-la, 

A treasure. To put back, Un tresor. Remettre, (com. of mettre,) 

He puts back the treasure, H remet le tresor, 

A corner. To conceal, hide, Un coin. Cacher, 

He concealed himssY in a corner, H s? est cache dans un coin, 

The end. At the end of the street, Le bout. Au bout de la rue, 

First, at first. First write to him, D" 1 abord. D J abord ecrivez-lui, 

A piano. She plays on the piano, Un piano. EDetouche le (joue du) piano, 

faith. He acts in good faith, La/oi. H agit do bonne foi, 

A discourse, speech. His eloquence, Un discours. Son eloquence, (fem.) 

He is eloquent ; he lias made a speech H est eloquent ; il a fait un discours plein 
full of eloquence, d' eloquence. 

Penser, with an infinitive, sometimes means to be on the point of or near, sometimes to 
intend, in which cases the infinitive takes no preposition. 

I was near dying, J' ai pense mourir, 

He was near being killed, H a pense etre tu6, 

I intend to go to France, Je pense aller en France, • 

That compliment. To reply, Ce compliment. Repliquer, 

He replied well to the compliment, H a bien replique au compliment, 

To lie. He does not lie, Mentir. H ne ment pas, 

To press, hurry. He is much hurried, Presser. H est bien presse, 

The best in the world, , Le mieux du monde. 

Remark 1. Attributes of designation are generally preceded by d in French. ' 

The man with the white hat, L' homme au chapeau blano, 

The lady with the small hands, La dame aux petites mains, 

The servant with the big head, Le domestique & la grosse tete, 

The house with the large windows, La maison aux grandes fenetres. 

Remark 2. Sometimes the conditional mood is used when the condition (the « and the 
imperfect) may be looked upon, as understood. 

He would like to be rich, D aimerait a 6tre riche,* 

I should like to be wise, J' aimerais & etre sage, 

We should wish to be good, Nous voudrions £tre dqm, 

They ought to do their duty, Us devraient faire leur devoir, 

I could not do that, Je ne saurais pas faire cela. 

Savoir sometimes means to be able, to have the power. 

„ * The condition might be supplied thus : He would like to be rich, if he could, and in this 
form the sentences become similar to those in the preceding lesson. 
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Sit down a little. I (could) can not, Asseyez-vous un peu. Je ne saurais. 

Remark 3. The conditional is not unfrequently used without any obvious condition 
where should or would are used in English. 

Thinking that it would rain, he staid at Pensant qu' il pleuvrait, il resta a la mai- 

home, son, 

He thought that they would believe him, II pensait qu'on le croirait, 
I thought that you would come, Je pensais que vous viendriez, 

We hoped that they would be there, Nous esperions qu' ils seraient la, 
He feels a lively pain, H sent une douleur vive. 

Your servant, madam; how do you find yourself this morning? 
The best in the world ; I thank you very much. And you ? Ad- 
mirably well, thank God. Please (donnez-vous la peine) to sit down. 
I can (could) not. You are very much hurried. I will come again 
(return) to-morrow. I have only come to know how you did. Make 
my compliments to your sister. Adieu, sir ; I thank you for this visit 
(visite.) Good evening, madam ; Is it not very warm ? Yes, sir ; the 
heat of the sun is excessive (excessive) to-day. Do they wish us to sup- 
port that heavy burden ? Yes, sir ; they wish you to support it, for they 
are very tired. Do you wish for honey with your rice ? No, sir ; I 
prefer butter. Does not that child like honey ? Yes, sir ; and he eats 
quite as much honey as rice. That treasure is heavy ; where did you 
find it ? In the corner of the room, and I am going to put it back. Do 
you put it back in the same place ? I put it back there. Where did 
the thief conceafMnself ? He concealed himself at the end of the gar- 
den. Does your brother dwell at the corner of this street ? No, sir ; 
lie dwells at the end of it, and the trees hide the view of his house. 
Did Miss Smith play on the piano ? Yes, madam ; at first she sang 
with her cousin, and after that (ensuite) she played on the piano. Have 
you been well ? No, sir ; I have been very sick ; I came near dying. 

Is the general's son-in-law a man of good faith ? He is a man 
without faith ; are you not acquainted with him ? Is not the repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts an eloquent man? Has he not just 
made a speech full of eloquence ? Will not the representative from 
Louisiana reply? Do not believe that man, he does nothing but 
lie; do you believe him? Does he not always lie when he 
speaks ? Why are you so hurried ? If you had a chair, would you 
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not sit down? If that man were prudent, would he not acquire 
riches ? If I had money, should I not have friends ? Wouldst thou 
not run, if thou wert afraid ? If they had baskets, would they not 
gather their fruit ? Ought we not to give money to those workmen ? 
Did you not bring your umbrella, believing that it would rain ? Did 
I not assure you that I would come ? Believing that we should send 
for wine, did you not buy some ? Believing that you would go to 
the market, I staid at home ; did you go there ? If it were cold, 
would it not be necessary to make some fire ? If it lightened, would 
it not thunder also ? Is not death a common event ? Are you sure 
that your friend is coming ? Have you not complained without cause ? 
Have I not cause of grief (douleur ?) What is the subject (sujet) #f 
the book which you have just written ? Is that man falsely accused 
of theft ? Did he not come near being punished ? 

Was not the last governor of the state very charitable ? Yes, sir ; 
for he clothed more than twenty poor at his expense. How old was 
general Taylor when he died ? He was more than sixty years old. 
Did not the last king of France die in exile (exil ?) Yes, sir ; two 
kings of France died in exile in the space of eighteen years. As soon 
as your friend shall have arrived, will he come to your house ? Yes, 
sir ; and as soon as he shall have come you shall see him. Carry these 
letters to my brother at the end of this street. Carry them to him, and 
bring his to me. A Frenchman wishing to pay (make) a compliment 
to a lady who had great pretensions (prStentions) fc "beauty, said to 
her: "Truly, (vraiment,) madam; you are the most beautiful of the 
flowers of your sex" (sexe.) The lady, who was not very polite, an- 
swered him. "I thank you, sir, for your compliment, and I should 
wish to be able (en) to say as much of you." " You can (do) so, madam," 
replied the Frenchman immediately, " if you can He as easily (aisement) 
as I." An Irishman comparing (comparant) his watch with the clock 
of St. Paul, and bursting out (e'clatant) with laughter, (de rire,) they 
asked him at what he was laughing. " And how can I prevent it ?" 
(m* en empicher) cried he, " when my little watch, which was made 
by my cousin at Cork, and which cost me only ten dollars, has beaten 
your big clock at New York, about an hour and a quarter, only since 
yesterday morning." 
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87. QUATRE-VINGT-SEPniME LEgON*. 



PAST CONDITIONAL. 



The Past Conditional usually corresponds to should or uxndd have with the verb in 
English, and is accompanied with if and a verb in the pluperfect tense instead of the imper- 
fect. It is formed by joining the past participle to the conditional of the auxiliary. Thus : 



•T aurais eu, 

I should have had, 

Tu aurais eu, 

Thou wouldst have had, 



R aurait eu, 
He would have had, 
Nous aurions eu, 
We should have had, 



Voua ouriez eu, 
Tou would have had, 
lis auraient eu 4 
They would have had. 



J* aurais iti, 

I should have been, 

Tu aurais iU, 

Thou wouldst have been, 



R aurait 6ti, 
He would have been, 
Nous aurions iU, 
We should have been, 



Vous ouriez iti, 
You would have been, 
Rs auraient iti, 
They would have been. 



J 1 aurais aimi, 

I should have loved, 

Tu aurais aimi, 

Thou wouldst have loved, 

Jt serais venu, 
I should have come, 
Tu serais venu, 
Thou wouldst have come, 



R aurait aimd, 
He would have loved, 
Nous aurions aimi, 
We should have loved, 

R serait venu, * 
He would have come, 
Nous serions venus, 
We should have come, 



Vous ouriez aimi, 
You would have loved, 

Rs auraient aimi, 
They would have loved. 

Vous seriez venus, 
You would have come, 
Rs seraient venus, ■ 
They would have come. 



K I had had the time I should have read, Si j' avais eu le temps j ' aurais hi, 
If he had been able he would havebeen s , n avait pu naurait voulu 

willing, 
If we had had riches we should have Si nous avions eu des richesses nous les 

kept them, . aurions gardees, 

Would you have drunk if you had had Auriez-vous bu si vous aviez eu de 

water? Peau? 

They would have eaten if they had had Us auraient mange s' ils avaient eu du 

bread, pain, 

If they had gone there thou wouldst have S' ils etaient alles la tu y serais alle 

gone there also, aussi, 

If we had been cold we should have Si nous avions eu froid nous nous serions 

warmed our feet, chaufie les pieds, 

To conclude. He has concluded, Conclure, (de bef. inf.) H a conclu. 

Je conclu8, tu conclus, il conckit, nous concluons, vous concluez, ils conduent, 

I conclude, thou concludes^ he concludes, we conclude, you conclude, they conclude. 

22* 
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To wear out. Worn, 

He wears out many shoes, 

Thus. The thing is thus, 

To support. The elbow, 

He supports himself on his elbow, 

Skill. He has skill, 

A sum. A large sum, 

To govern. A queen, 

A queen governs this people, 

A sign. To make a sign, beckon* 

He beckons to him to come, 

The post-office. To fail, to lack, 

Do not fail to come, 

He lacks money, 



User. UsS, 

H use beauooup de souliera, 

Ainsi. La chose est ainsi, 

Appuyer. Le coude, 

II s' appuie sur le coude, 

L J adresse, (f.) \e savoir-faire. H a da 

savoir-faire, 
Une somme. Une grande somme, 
Gouverner. Une reine, 
Une reine gouverne ce peuple, 
- Un signe. Faire signs, {de bef. inf.) 
H lui fait signe de venir, 
La poste. Manquer, (de bef. inf. and n.) 
Ne manquez pas de venir, 
H manque d' argent. 



Remark 1. Referring to duty, manquer takes d before the infinitive and noun. 



He foils to fulfill his duty, 

He has failed in his promise, 

Carry these letters to the post-office, 

A present. A cage, 

A present of birds in a cage, 

Honorable. An honorable action, 



H manque a remplir son devoir, 
. II a manque a sa promesse, 
Portez ces lettres a la poste, 
Un present. Une cage, 
Un present d' oiseaux dans une cage, 
Honorable. Une action honorable. 



Remark 2. Avoir with d before the infinitive denotes obligation or disposition. 



What have* you to do ? 

I have to make a visit, 

I have to thank you, 

To meet, face, 

He meets his engfigements, 

His house feces mine, 



Qu' avez-vous a faire ? 
J' ai a faire une visits, 
J' ai a vous remercier, 
Faire face, (d before noun,) 
H fait face a ses engagements, 
Sa maison fait face a la mienne. 



When will the orator conclude his discourse? He has concluded 
it at half-past eleven. Has congress concluded the peace ? It has 
not concluded it yet. Do they use much wood in this house ? No, 
sir ; they have good stoves, and they do not use much wood. Do not 
these children wear out many hats ? Yes, sir ; and they wear out 
many coats and shoes also. Are not these boots worn ? No, sir ; 
they are new. Are your books new or worn ? They are very much 
worn. Do you always leave your books thus ? No, sir ; I almost 
always put them in order after having finished my lessons. Does 
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your cousin always eat thus? He eats with his friends in entire 
(toute) liberty, his elbows on the table. Does the lame man support 
himself on a stick ? No, sir ; he supports himself on me. Does he 
not sometimes support himself on the table ? Yes, sir ; and he sup- 
ports himself sometimes on a chair. Why do you support your elbows 
on the table ? Because I have a bad headache. Has your friend lost 
a large sum of money? He has lost a thousand dollars. Who 
governs England at present ? Queen Victoria governs the English and 
many other people. Is she. a wise queen ? She does not lack mind, 
and she governs England well. 

Did you not make a sign to me with (de) your head ? Did you 
beckon me to come ? Does not that man (make a sign with his 
eyes) wink to his servant to come ? .Will you carry these letters 
to the post-office? In what street is it? Does the postmaster 
(mattre de poste) live in the same street ? You eat very little ; do 
you lack appetite ? Did you receive the present which I sent you ? 
Has not my friend done many generous actions ? You make a very 
short visit; are you in a hurry (hurried?) What have you to do? 
Have you letters to write? Have you nothing to do? If I had 
known that sooner, should I not have gained a great sum ? If I had 
been there, wouldst thou not have supported thyself upon my arm ? 
If Victoria had been the queen of Cuba, would she have governed it 
well ? If we had seen you we should have beckoned you to come ; 
would you have come if you had seen us ? If they had lost that sum, 
would they not have lacked everything ? If you had bought those 
beautiful birds which we saw in the cage, would you have sent them 
to me as a (en) present ? Do you send that picture to the dentist ? 
Do not send it to him ; send it to me. (Less. 54, Rule III.) Have you 
refreshed yourself? Have they accused that man of theft falsely ? 

Do you cross over that river in a boat or by swimming ? I cross 
over it by swimming. How many persons does this room contain ? 
It contains more than two thousand. That man cries out from pain ; 
what is the matter with him ? The dentist is pulling a tooth for him. 
Is the congress of this republic composed (se compose) of more than 
one chamber ? Yes, sir ; it is composed of a senate and house of rep- 
resentatives. Has that man friends ? No, sir ; never doing his duty, 
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he has no friends. A gentleman sent one day his servant with a 
present of nine ducks in a cage, on which was the following address : 
(adrease suivante :) " To the honorable judge Tour, with IX ducks." 
The servant, who was more cunning (rusi) than honest, stole away 
(dSroba) three ducks, and drew (traca) the letter 8 before the roman 
numeral (chiffre) IX. The address was then (done) thus : " To the 
honorable judge Tour, with SIX ducks." 



88. QUATRE-VmGT-HUmfcME LE£ON. 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 



Remark 1. We have seen that all passive verbs, all reflective verbs, and a few 
neuter verbs, always take etre for their auxiliary. The following neater verbs of this kind 
have already been given. 



Aller, 
Arriver, 



Naitre, 
Mourir, 



Class I. 
Venir, and the com- 
pounds, 

Revenir. 



Devenir, 

Dieconvenir, 



Parvenir, 
Retourner, 



To these add the following not before given : 

Redevenir, to become again, 

Re tomb er j to fall again, 

Survenir, to befall, happen unexpect- 

edly, 
Eclore, to open. Choir, to fall, (little 

used,) 
Savez-yous ce qui est avenu ? 
H est decide a un grand age, 
L' autorite royale est inter venue, 
II est redevenu puissant, 
His disease proceeded from his irapru- Sa maladie est provenue de son impru- 
dence, denoe, 
He has relapsed into vice, H est retombi dans le vice, 
A storm came unexpectedly, Un orage est survenu, ' 
The flowers have opened, Leg fleurs sont e closes. 

Remark 2. All transitive verbs take avoir for their auxiliary. When any verb therefore 
which generally takes itre is used transitively, it takes avoir, as : 



Avenir, to happen, 
Diceder, to die, 

Intervenir, to intervene, 

Provenvr, to proceed from, 

Do you know what has happened ? 
lie died at a great age,- . 
The royal authority has interposed, 
He has become powerful again, 



He has- turned over the hay, 



D a retourne lefoin. 
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RaxABx 3. There is a class of neuter verbs also which sometimes take avoir and some- 
times ttre for their auxiliary.. The following already given are of this class. 

Class II. 
Convenir, Demeurer, Passer, Hester, . 

Changer, Monter, Partir, Sortir and Tomber. 

And the following not before given : 

Apparaitre, to appear, Rentrer, to re-enter, 

Disparaitre, to disappear, Redescendre, to descend again, 

Descendre y to descend, Jbchapper, to escape, 

Entrer, to enter, Sonner* to sound, to ring. 

In the distinction between the meanings of avoir and ftre in this class, usage has made 
some difference in different verbs, but the following is the general 

" The other verbs of this class are the following : 

Aborder, to land. 
We landed yesterday on the island, Nous avons aborde hier dans V tie, 

We have been landed these two days, Nous sommes abordis depute deux jours. 

Accourir, to ran to. 
I ran to him to wish him joy, J* ai account pour lef Metier, 

I have run hither to the noise, Je suis account au bruit. 

Accrottre, to enlarge. 
His property enlarged every day, Son bien a accru tons les jours, - 

That land has enlarged by alluvium, Cette terre est accrue par alluvion. 

Augmenter to increase. 
The cold increased suddenly, Lefroid a augmenti tout-d-coup, 

His fortune has increased, Sa fortune est augment 6e. 

Baisser, to decrease, falL 
Yesterday the river fell a foot, Bier la riviere a baissi d* un pied, 

The river has now fallen, , La riviere est baissee d present. 

Cesser, to cease. 
The fever ceased this morning, La fievre a cessi ce matin, 

The fever has ceased, La fiivre est ceesee. 

Crottre, to grow, rise. 
The river rose two inches this morning, La riviire a cru de deuxpouces ce matin. 

The river has risen, La riviere est crue. 

Diborder, to overflow. 
The river overflowed last year, and it has La riviere a dibordi V annee passee, eteUeest 
: overflowed now, dibordee d present. 

Dechoir, to decline. 
He declined from day to day, J2 a dechu dejour en jour, 

He has declined much in his credit, H est bien dechu de son cridiL 

Degenerer, to degenerate. 
This race has degenerated little by little, Cette race a digeneri peu dpeu, 

This race has become degenerate, Cette race est digentree. 

Deperir, to decay. 
The army diminished daily, V armee adeperijourntUement, 

The army hat diminished, L> armee estdeperie. 
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Rule. If the action merely denoted by the verb be meant, 
let avoir be used ; but if the state resulting from the action be 
meant, let itre be used. Thus : 

He lived three years in Madrid, (action,) II a demeurS trois ans a Madrid, 

My horse has stopped (b still) on the „ , , , 

f . Mon cheval est demeure en ohemin, 

way, ^state,j 

He has changed suddenly, (action,) D a change tout-a-ooup, 

He has (is) much changed, (state,) H est bien change, 

The gun went off all at once, (action,) Le fusil a parti tout-a-ooup, 

He has (is) gone away from Paris, (state,) H est parti de Paris. 

Remark 4. The learner will observe that when no circumstance is mentioned or implied 
with these verbs, showing that action is meant, they are understood as denoting state. 

He has ascended twice to his room, 

faction ^ ^ a monte ** eux *°* s * ■* ch* 1110 * 6 ) 

He has gone up into his room, (state,) II est monte dans sa chambre, 
He remained at Lyons two weeks, 

Taction 1 ^ ° re8 * e " eux sem &ines a Lyon, 

He has remained at Lyons, (state,) II est restS a Lyon, 

He went over to Europe twice, D a passe en Europe deux fois, 

He has gone over to Europe, D est passe en Europe, 

He went out twice this morning, II a sorti deux fois ce matin, 

He has gone out this evening, II est sorti ce soir. 

Echoir, to fall out, fall due. 
My note fell due yesterday, Mon billet a ichu hier, 

My note has become due, Mon billet est ichu, 

EtnbeUir, to grow handsome. 
She grew handsome every day, Ette a embelli tous les jours, 

She has grown handsome, EUe est embeUie. 

Empirer, to grow worse. 
The disease" grew worse this morning, La maladie a empiri ee matin, 

The disease has become worse. La maladie est empiric. 

Expirer, to expire. 
My lease expired yesterday, Mon bail a expiri hier, 

My lease has expired, Mon bail est expiri. * 

Grandir, to grow large. 
He grew much last year, Jl a bien grandi V anniepassie, 

He has grown much, U est bien grandi. * 

Risulter, to result. 
What resulted therefrom, Qu' a-t-il risulti de Id, 

What has become the result, Qu* en est-U risulti. 

Add also Aceoucher, to be confined ; Dtmtnager, to remove ; Perir, to perish ; Remonter, 
to go up agam j Repartir, to set out again ; Resortir, to go out again ; and VieiOir^ to grow 
old. Some others perhaps, under some circumstances, may admit itre for the auxiliary. 
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Remark 4. Sortir more frequently takes ftrefor action as well as state; Tomber also 
almost always takerefre, but avoir may sometimes betised, as in the following : 

Vulcan fell from heaven during a whole Vulcain a tombe du ciel pendant un jour 

day, entier, 

Wishing to run he fell, Voulant oouvir il est tombe. 

We have seen {Less. 75, Rem. 1) that convenir, to suit, takes eVre ; convenir, to agree, 
takes avoir. 



God appeared to Moses, 

A sail has appeared, 

My gloves disappeared suddenly, 

He has disappeared, 

He descended very fast, 

He has descended from his room, 

He ascended to his room, but he has 

come down again, 
The* stag escaped quickly from the dogs, 
The stag has escaped, 
The clock has struck, 
It has struck twelve, 
It has struck eight, 
What authority. A vice, faulty 
A sail. A clock. The hay, _ 
The farmer. The farmer makes hay, 
Powerful. Entire. Absent, 
To discourse, 

He discourses of that affair, 
To be skilled in, to be a judge of, 
Are you a judge of pictures ? 
I am a judge of them, 
The merit. He has merit, 
To grant. I grant you that, 



Dieu a apparu a Molse, 

Une voile est apparue, 

Mes gants ont disparu tout-a-coup, 

II est disparu, 

H a descendu tjres-vite, 

II est descendu de sa chambre, 

II a monti a sa chambre, mais il est 

redescendu, 
Le cerf a vivement echappe aux ohiens, 
Le cerf est ichappe, 
L' horloge a sonne, 
Midi est sonne y 
Huit heures sont sonnies, 
Quelle autorite. Un vice, 
Une voile. Une horloge. Le/otn, 
Jjefermier. Le fermier fait du foin, 
Puissant. Entier. Absent, 
Discourir, 

D discourt de cette affaire, 
Se connattre en, or d, 
Vous oonnaiesez-vous en or aux tableaux 1 
Je m" y connais, 
Le merite. II a du merite, 
Accorder. Je vous accorde cela. 



Has your father entered into his room ? He entered into his room, 
but he has gone out again (resorti.) Did the stag enter into those 
woods ? He entered into them and he is there still. Did you enter 
the house of the baker yesterday ? I entered there, but he was not at 
home. Has Congress authority over the laws ? Congress has au- 
thority to make laws on many things (affaires.) Are not the United 
States powerful ? Yes, sir ; and several of the kingdoms of Europe 
are powerful. Is your horse good ? Yes, sir ; he has no faults. Is 
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that young man without vices ? No, sir ; he conceals his vices, but he 
has many of them. What is the fanner doing ? He is making hay 
and cider. Have you seen the farmer here this morning ? Yes, sir ; 
here he is ; he appeared to me when I believed him very far away 
(bien loin.) Have great men appeared frequently in the world ? No, 
sir ;• they have appeared at long intervals (intervalles.) Has the thief 
disappeared? Yes, sir; he disappeared suddenly, and his compan- 
ion has disappeared also. Have your cousins come down (descended) 
from their chamber ? They came. down, but they have gone up again 
(remontis.) Have they not come down again ? No, sir ; they went 
up and have remained in their chamber. Your brother came down 
from his room twice before breakfast ; has he not come down again ? 
He came down again, but he has re-ascended. 

The stag escaped from the dogs yesterday ; has he escaped from them 
also to-day ? Did the clock strike ? Has it struck twelve ? Has it 
struck one ? A sail appeared yesterday far off, (de loin,) and to-day it 
has appeared in the same place ; do you see it ? I remained at your 
house yesterday an entire hour ; where were you ? Have you read the 
whole book ? How many sail do you perceive at sea ? You have 
hunted to-day ; did you kill any stags ? Did you hear the clock strike ? 
Has any one wound up the clock ? Has it struck two ? Are you 
discoursing on the merit of* the master ? Have I not granted to that 
man all that he asks ? On what are you discoursing ? Have I not 
granted you all that I promised ? As soon as you shall have break- 
fasted will you come to my house ? In wiping the apple did you 
not soil your handkerchief? In singing that song did not your 
cousin charm every body ? Have the thieves succeeded in (a) stealing 
the farmer's treasures ? Have they stolen his fruit ? That man owes 
you ; do you credit him more ? Do your trees make much shade ? 
Do you travel toward the north, or toward the south ? Will you 
have the goodness to lend me these books ? That horse is very tired ; 
has he the strength to go further ? Has your friend the generosity 
to give this poor man some money ? Will you have the goodness to 
put this letter in the post-office ? 

I am delighted to see you, sir ; how do they do at your house ? 
Every body is well ; I thank you very much. And at your house ? 
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My sister is slightly indisposed. I am very sorry for it, and I hope 
that it will be nothing. I have invited Mr. B. to dinner ; will you dine 
with us also ? Yes, sir ; you are very good ; I shall not foil. If you 
find that book interesting carry it home. Yes, sir ; I thank you very 
much ; I find it very interesting. Some children, one of them blind of one 
eye, were discoursing on the merit of their masters. " How many hours 
does he grant you for sleeping," said one child who appeared to like 
the labor done (fait.) "Twelve hours," answered the child inter- 
rogated (interrogS.) " Twelve hours !" exclaimed the one-eyed one, 
" my master grants me only six hours !" " That is just," replied the 
former child, " for you have only one eye to shut, and my friend has 
two." One day a person of the court asked Lord Chesterfield what 
he thought of Lady Coventry, whose complexion (teint) was evidently 
of her own manufacture (evidemment de sa propre manufacture.) 
"Really," (reellement,) replied his lordship, (sa seigneurie,) "I am not 
a judge of painting" (peinture) 



§9. QUATRE-VINGT-NETJVlfeME LEgON. 

THE IMMEDIATE PLUPERFECT, OR PAST ANTERIOR. 

Rule. The Past Anterior is formed by annexing the past 
participle to the past definite of the auxiliary* Thus : 

J' eus dlni, 11 eut dfoi, Vans etotes dint, 

I had dined, He had dined, You had dined, 

Tu eus dint, Nous etomes dine*, lis eurent dint. 

Thou hadst dined, We had dined, They had dined. 

Jefus venu, Rfut venu, Vous Jutes venus, 

I had come, He had come, You had come, 

Tufus venu, Nona J tomes venuz, Itsfurent venus, 

Thou hadst come, We had come, They had come. 

Rbmark 1. This tense denotes that an action had been done immediately before some 
other action or time. It is generally preceded by an adverb or conjunction expressing im- 
mediate time, and attended by another verb in the past definite ; as, ousaitdt guej* eus dtni 
je sortis ; or, Je sortis oussittt qua j* eus dini. The adverbs and conjunctions limiting this 
tense are these : 

23 
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. ( Aussitot que, eitdt, When. Lorsque, quoad, 

\ Dls que, After. Apres que, 

Hardly. A peine, No sooner. Pas plus tot. 

As this tense is used with the past definite; like that, it of course belongs to a time which 
excludes the present, and is separated from it by at least one night. 

Yesterday, as soon as I had breakfasted, Hier, aussitot que j 1 eus dejeune, j' aJQai 

I went to his house, chez lui, 

Last Saturday, as soon as he had finished Samedi passe, des qu' eutfini son our- 

his work, he departed, rage, il partit, 

Yesterday evening, as soon as we had Hier soir, sitot que nous eumes regu la 

received the news, we came, nouvelle, nous vinraes, 

Hardly had you dined, the other day, A peine e£te«-rou« dine V autre jour, que 

when you departed, vous partites, 

Yesterday, as soon as they had spoken, Hier, aussitot qu' ils eurent parte, jo 

I understood all, compris tout, 

Yesterday, when I had dreaed myielf, ffi quand je mfiu ]uMai . 

I went out, 
He wiped his hands when he had II s' essuya les mains lorsqu' il se lea Jut 

washed them, lavees, 

Yesterday, alter we had warmed our- Hier, apres que nous nous fumes chauffSs 

selves, it struck three, trois heures sonnerent, 

Yesterday you read as soon as you had Hier vous lutes des que vous vovafuies 

dressed, habilles, 

Monday, they had no sooner shaved, Lundi, ils ne tsefurent pas plus tot rasfo, 

than they went out, qu' ils sortirent 

Rbmark 2. When something continuous is spoken of, instead of this tense with the past 
definite, the pluperfect with the imperfect is used. 

We used to read as soon as we had v ,. ._ , » . 

Nous batons des que nous avians soupi 9 
supped, * r 9 

As soon as it had struck seven we used Aussitot que sept heures itaient somite* 

tctbreakfest. nous dejtunions* 

Rxmabx 3. This tense may also be used without any other verb, when accompanied by 
some phrase denoting im mediate time. 

Yesterday, we had immediately finished, Hier, nous eumes tout de suite fini, 
Yesterday, I had dined precisely at twelve, Hier, nous eumes dink a midi, 

• It is, as we have seen, the nature of the imperfect tense to be used with such a 
and the pluperfect accompanies it as its corresponding tense. 
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Bo you desire that it should rain ? 

He is afraid that it may rain, 

Though it be necessary to work, 

In case it be necessary to suffer, 
To dye. He dyes his coat blacjc, 
Does he get it dyed blue or green ? 
He gets it dyed brown, 
What color do you dye yours? 

You had better. He had better. 

He had better come here, 
"Hia family. To enjoy, 
The family enjoys good health, 
Since. Since you have been here, 
.Since he has lived in the country, 
How far ? How far has he gone ? 
He has gone as far as England, 
Early in the morning, 
He is sick ; .is he not ? 



Dewrezjvous "qu' il pleuve ? (subjunctive 

of pleuvoir,) 
H a peur qu' il ne pleuve, 
Quoiqu'fl faille (subjunctive of falloir) 

travailler, 
Au oas qu' il faille souflrir, 
Teindre. II teint son habit en noir, 
Le fait-il teindre en bleu ou en vert ? 
II le fait teindre en brun, 
Comment teignez-vous le v6tre ? 
Vousferez bien, or mieux. II f era bien, 

(de before infinitive.) 
II fera bien de venir ici, 
Safamille. Jouir, (de before a noun,) 
La famille jouit d' une bonne sante, 
Depute que. Depuis que vous etes ici, 
Depuis qu 7 il demeure a la campagne, 
Jusqu' ou ? Jusqu' ou est-il alle ? 
H est alle jusqu' en Angleterre, 
De bon matin, de grand matin, 
H est malade ; n' est-ce pas ? 



N' est-ce pas, or n' est-ce pas vrai; Is it not, or is it not true, annexed to an affirmation or 
a negation, makes it interrogative. 



You will go ; will you not ? 
They have come ; have they not ? 



Vous irez ; n' est-ce pas ? 
Hs sont venus ; n' est-ce pas ? 



Subjunctive Present op Valoir. 
JevaiUe, tuvaiUes, ilvaille, nousvalions, eousvaliez, ilsvaillent. 

Subjunctive Present of Mourir. 
Jemeure, tumeures, ilmeure, nousmourions, vous mouriez, Usmeurent. 



Dost thou fear that I may die ? 

I fear that thou mayest die, 

Though it be worth much, 

Though they be worth a hundred dollars, 

In case you be worth more than they, 

Provided that we should die, 

To gnaw. Worms eat wood, 

To draw information from, (artfully,) 

I have sounded that man, 



As-tu peur queje ne meure ? 
Je crains que tu ne meures, 
Quoiqu' il vaille beaucoup, 
Bien qu' Us vaillent cent dollars, 
En cas que vous valiez mieux qu' eux, 
Pourvu que nous tnourions, 
Ronger. Les vers rongent le bois, 
Tirer les vers du nez a, 
J* ai tire* les vers du nez a cet homme. 



What did you do the other day when you had received my letter ? 



■'/:■ 
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As soon as I had received your letter I wrote one to you. As soon as 
the countrywoman had bought those stockings, did she not dye (Less. 
67, Mem.) them black ? No, sir ; she dyed them brown. When the 
farmers had sold their grain last year, what did they do with their 
money ? They bought some horses and some cows. Where did you 
go yesterday ? As soon as we had breakfasted, we went a hunt- 
ing, and killed several squirrels and a fox. Do you wish that it would 
rain ? I wish that it would rain, provided it be not necessary to go 
out What color do you dye that cloth ? We dye this green, and 
that blue. Had not those scholars better study French ? Yes, sir ; 
they had better study French and Spanish. Are you acquainted with 
the general's family ! No, sir ; I know no one of his family. Do you 
enjoy good health ? Yes, sir ; we have enjoyed excellent health since 
we have dwelt in the country. Why can not your uncle enjoy his 
property ? He can not enjoy it because he is always sick, and one 
can not enjoy any thing without health. How far will you go this 
summer ? I shall go as far as Boston. Do you go out early in the 
morning ? No, sir ; unless it be necessary to go to the market. 

Why do you go out so early (de si grand) in the morning ? Do 
you always go out so early in the morning ? That horse is not worth 
more than a hundred dollars ; do you think that he is worth a hun- 
dred and fifty ? We are worth more than our cousins ; do you think 
that we are worth less than they ? I am worth more than my neigh- 
bor ; do you not believe that I am worth more than he ? (Less. 73, 
Bute IV.) Do you believe that I am worth less than he ? Do you 
believe that he is worth more than I ? You are afraid that your 
friends may die ? Are they not afraid that you may die ? After you 
had gone out yesterday early in the morning, whom did you meet ? 
As soon as your father had shaved himselfj did he not breakfast ? 
When we had arrived in the city, did we not go to your house ? As 
soon as I had gone out yesterday morning. I saw you ; where were 
you going ? After your brothers had arrived in London, where did 
they go ? Did you not always dine in the country as soon as it had 
struck two ? Does your, servant pretend to be sick ? Can the farmer 
afford to buy that fine house? Have we been heard? (Less. 84, 
Bern. 4.) Have we been seen ? Were not thieves heard in the house 
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last night f What dishes did you have at dinner ? Were not all the 
dishes excellent ? Your mother was slightly indisposed yesterday ; 
how does she do to-day ? When you had carried that book home 
yesterday, did you read it ? Did you invite the captain to dine with 
you yesterday as soon as you had met him ? He dined with you ; 
did he not ? 

What is the maid spreading ? She is spreading the linen in order 
to dry it. Does not sound (le son) diffuse itself faster than the wind ? 
Yes, sir ; and light diffuses itself much faster than sound. What has 
destroyed that man's fortune ? His vices have destroyed his fortune 
and his health. A child entered into the shop (la boutique) of a 
baker and asked for a loaf (pain) of six cents. Perceiving that the 
loaf which was given him (Less. 84, Rem. 4) was not sufficiently 
large, he said to the baker ; u This six cent loaf is very small.' 1 " No 
matter," (rC imported answered the baker, " you will have less trouble 
to (a) carry it." " That is true," said then the child; "but as I always 
return politeness for politeness, there are four cents ; I shall have less 
to carry and you less to count." 

Past Anterior Indepinitb. 

There is a tense also, in French, which has the same relation to the past anterior which the , 
past indefinite has to the past definite. This tense is used when the accompanying words are 
such as require the past anterior, but the time such as requires the past indefinite, (». e., in* 
eluding the present,) and is accompanied by a verb in the past indefinite. 

It is formed by annexing the past participle to the past indefinite of the auxiliary ; as : 

J'aieudtni, - tuaseudtni, ilaeudtni, nous avonseu dint, etc. 

1 had dined, thou hadst dined, he had dined, we had dined, etc. 

As soon as I had breakfasted this morn- Aussitot que f ai eu dejeune ce matin, je 

ing, I came here, suis venu ici, 

When I had written my letter this even- Quand f ai eu ecrit ma lettre oe soir, je 

ing, I sent it to the post-office, 1' ai envoyee a la poste. 

This tense may be called the Past Anterior Indefinite. It is but little used, and in the 
above phrases a different construction would be preferred ; as, Apris avoir dejeunice matin, 
etc., apris avoir ecrit ma lettre, etc. 



90. QUATRE-VINGT-DIXlfcME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT FORMED. 

The Subjvkotivb Present of all French verbs, except those previously given, are formod 
by the following general * 

23* 
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Rule. Drop ez final of the second person plural indica- 
tive present, and annex the terminating letters 



E, ES, 

Ind. Pees. 

Parlsz, JeparLK, to partes, 

SortBZ, Je sorts, tu sortss, 

Voysz, Je vois,* tu voles, 



IONS, 



IEZ, 



Subjunctive Present. 
il parls, nous parliONs, vous parlrsz, 
II sorts, nous sortioNs, vous aortixz, 
il vois, nous voyiONS, vous voyiEZ, 



EOT. 

ils parlBNT, 

ils SOrtBNT, 
lis VOIKNT, 



Falre, 


Fosse, 


Falloir, 


FaiUe, 


Mourir, 


Meure, 


Pleuvoir, 


Pleuve, 


Pouvoir, 


Puisse, 


Prendre, 


Prenne, 



Infinitive. 


Subjunctive. 


Recevoir,$ 


Regoive, 


Savoir, 


Sachs, 


Valoir,t 


VaiUe, 


Venir, 


Vienne, 


Tenir,' 


Tienne, 


Vouloir, 


VeuiOe. 



Rendsz, Je rends, tu rendss, il rendB, nous rendiONS, vous rendiEZ, ils rendsNT. 

The irregular subjunctives (all of which have been previously given) are these : 

Infinitive. Subjunctive. Infinitive. Subjunctive. 

Aller, AiUe % 

Avoir, Ate, 

Boire, Boive, 

Dire,t Dise, 

Devoir, Doive 

Etre, Soil, 

He wishes us to speak, II vent que nous parlions, 

He consents to your going out, II consent que vous sortie z, 

He desires me to see his friend, II desire qaeje voie son ami, 

I wish him to give back my pencil Je venx qu' il rende jnon crayon, 
It is necessary that thou believe what he n faut que ttt ^^ ce q U 'U dit, 

says, 

To pay. A carriage. Payer, Une voiture. 

Remark 1. Payer, like Demander, takes the thing for the direct, and the person for toe 
indirect object ; when the person only is mentioned with payer, it is the direct object. 



Do you pay that man for the carriage ? 
I pay him for it, 
I ask him for it, 
Have you paid the dentist? 
I have paid him, 
By heart. He learns by heart, 
Properly. He reads properly, 
He is a proper (well-bred) many 
He is losing his mind, (senses,) 
The front yard. The back yard, 
An apple-tree. A pear-tree. A plum- 
tree, 



Payez-vous la voiture a cet homme ? 

Je la lui paie, 

Je la lui demande, 

Est-ce que vous avez paye le dentiste? 

Je 1' ai paye, 

Par coeur. II apprend par cceur, 

Comme ilfaut. II lit comme il faut, 

C est un homme comme ilfaut, 

H perd V esprit, 

La cour de decant. La cour de derriere, 

Un pommier. Un poirier. TJnprumer, 



* Yin the penult of verbs becomes » before e mute, (Less. 20, Rem. 1.) 
t Maudire, compound of Dire, and Privaloir, compound of valoir, make Maudisse, and 
Privale, both regular. 
t All verbs in evoir follow the model of Recevoir. 
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There are apple-trees, pear-trees, and II y a des pommiers, des poiriers, et des 

plum-trees in the yard, pruniers dans la cour, 

The heat. An insect, La chaleur. Un insect e, 

The heat does not hurt insects, La chaleur ne fait pas mal aux insectes, 

The pupil. I am feis pupi], L' el eve, (mas. pr fern.) Je suis son eleve, 

The trunk, also mail. A pocket, La matte. Une poche, 

A pocket handkerchief, Un mouchoir de poche, 

A card. The game. The game of cards, Une carte. Jjejeu. Le j en de cartes, 
He likes (the game of) playing cards, H aime le jeu de cartes. 

Rbmark 2. Jouer takes de before the instrument, and d before the game played. 

He plays cards. He plays ball, H joue aux cartes. H joue a la balle, 

He plays the violin. 'He plays the flute, II joue du violon. D joue de la flute. 

Do you put themoney in your pocket? ^^7 ""^ * *** *" 

I put it in my trunk, Je le mets dans ma malle, 

The mail has arrived, La malle est arrivee, 

The fashion. In the new fashion, La mode. A la nouvelle mode, 

In the Paris fashion, A. la mode de Paris, 

The English fashion, La mode anglaise, 

And then. He reads, and then he sleeps, Puis. II lit, puis il dort 

Rbmark 3. The present of the subjunctive, in general, is not to be used, unless the tense 
of the governing clauses be present or future, and then it must be employed to denote a time, 
either present or future (not past) to the governing clause. 

I fear that he goes there, ) . 

I fear that he will go there, $ J' ai penr qu' u n> «*Zfe la, 

I shall fear his going there, | J? &ml , fl n , ^ ^ 

I shall fear that he will go there, ' 

The governing verbs here are either present or future, and the time to be denoted by the 
governed is either present or future to them ; the present subjunctive is therefore used. So 
in the following : 

He wishes me to finish, II veut que je finisse, 

He will wish thee to finish, II voudra que tu. finisses, 

It is time that we recite, II est temps que nous recitiona, 

It will be time that you recite, II sera temps que vous recitiex % 

I wish that they would study, Je veux qu' ils etudient. 

Remark 4. The present subjunctive is, in one case, used after the past Indefinite. It Is, 
when that tense is followed by one of the conjunctions, ofin que, pour que, de crainte que, de 
peurque, quoique, bienque. 

He has given me money in order that IDm'a donne de V argent afin que j'ai* 
may have books, des livres, 
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I have sent for the doctor for fear you J' ai envoyS cheroher le dootenr de penr 

might die, que vous lie mouriez, 

I have come that we may talk, Je suis venu pour que nous portions. 

Have you paid the former for the carriage ? I have paid him for it. 
When did you pay him ? I paid him five hundred dollars yesterday. 
Will it be necessary for us to learn Our exercises by heart ? Yes, sir ; 
and the master desires that we should learn all the words of our lesson 
by heart also. It is important that you write your exercise properly ; 
can you not write it well ? I think that I write it well ; does the 
master wish me to write it better than that ? He wishes us to write 
all our exercises without a fault. My cousin does not read properly ; 
do you think that he reads as well as I ? No ; I think that you read 
much better than he. Are there many trees in your yard ? There 
are pear-trees and plum-trees in my front yard, and there are apple- 
trees in my back yard ; they make a thick and cool shade. Have 
you many flowers ? I have not many ; for the heat has hurt them, 
and the insects have destroyed many. Have not the insects destroyed 
your trees ? They have destroyed my plum-trees, but not my apple- 
trees and my pear-trees. That young man looks like a well-bred man ; 
are you acquainted with him ? Yes, sir ; he is a pupil of our master. 
Did the mail arrive yesterday at two o'clock ? Yes, sir ; as soon as 
it bad struck two the mail arrived. Has your father given you money 
in order that you may buy books ? (Rem. 4.) He has given me some 
in order that I may go to the theatre. 

Do you wish us to pay the merchant for the carriage ? Do you 
suffer much during the heat of summer ? Is that young man a pupil 
of our master ? Did you put that book into your pocket or into your 
trunk ? Does your cousin like playing cards ? Does the master wish 
us to play ball ? Do you wish us to buy you a coat in the new 
fashion ? Do you wish us to find you one in the French fashion or in 
the English fashion ? As soon as you have dressed, you take your 
coffee, and then you go out ; do you not ? As soon as he has break- 
fasted, he reads a little, and then he studies ; does he not ? I wish 
you to play ball ; do you wish me to play cards ? Do they wish us 
to play the violin or the flute ? That man feigns a disease ; do you 
not believe that he feigns it ? If any one knocks it is important that 
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you hear him ; does any one knock ? Did not the Romans over- 
throw the power of many warlike people ? Did they not overthrow 
the power of Hannibal ? Was not that hero the greatest general of 
his century ? Did he carry his arms into Italy ? Did he gain many 
battles in Italy ? Did they take away the crown from the last king 
of France ? Do we always see several objects at once ? Did not the 
wind overthrow those trees ? Does that child wish for cream or honey 
on his rice ? Can the workman sustain that heavy burden longer ? 
Is it not very heavy ? 

A good friend is a great treasure; is he not? Yes, sir; but 
wisdom and virtue are greater treasures. Did you put back my book ? 
Yes, sir ; I put it back in the corner of the drawer. Where did the 
thief conceal what he had stolen ? He concealed it at the end of the 
garden. Do you wish us to play on the piano ? No, miss ; I prefer 
that you sing. Are you acquainted with that man ? Yes, sir ; he 
looks like a well-bred man, but he lacks good faith. Is not that orator 
very eloquent? Yes, sir; he has made several discourses full of 
eloquence. Did that lady reply to your compliment ? She replied to 
it very well. That man tells the truth ; do you think that he lies ? 
I do not think that he lies. If you were in a hurry, (hurried,) should 
you try to do several things at once ? No, sir ; I should try to do 
only one thing at a time (at once.) In the beginning (au commence- 
ment) of the American revolution, after the king of Great Britain 
(Orande-Bretagne) had hurled (lance) the most terrible (terrible) of 
his proclamations (proclamations) against the revolted (rSvoltSs) 
Americans, a member of congress said to an American young lady : 
" Well, Miss, are you not afraid of the roarings (rugissements) of the 
English, lion" (lion ?) " Not at all, sir," answered she, " for I have 
read in natural* history that the king of animals roars (rugit) the most 
(then) when he is the most affrighted (effraye.) 



91. QUATRE-VINGT-ONZlfeME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT. 

The Sitbjunotivb Perfect is formed by annexing the past participle to the subjunctive 
present of the auxiliary. • Thus : 
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J 1 aie cm, 
Tu aies eu, 

Taieiti, 
Tu aies 6ti, 

Je sois aUi, 
Tu sois atti, 



U ait eu, 
Nous ayons eu, 

R ait iti, 
Nous ayons iti, 

H soit aU6, 

Nous soyons aUis, 



Vousayexeu, 
Us aient eu, 

Vous ayez &£, 
Ss aient iti, 

Vous soyez aU6s, 
lis soient aUis. 



Remark 1. This tense is to be used, when the tense of the governing clause is present or 
future, to denote a time which is past to it. 



He fears that I have gone, 

He will fear that thou hast gone, 



II a peur que je ne m' en sois alle, 
D aura peur que tu ne t' en sois alle. 



Here the governing clause is present or future, and the time to be denoted is past to it ; the 
perfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

I doubt that he has come, Je doute qu' i] soit venu, 

Do you approve of our having used Est-ce que vous trouvez bon que nous 

your cloak ? ayons use de votre manteau ? 

I approve of your having used it, Je trouve bon que vous en ayez us 6, 

I like their having paid for the carriage, J' aime qu' ils aient paye le carrosse. 

Remark 2. Usage also permits the perfect subjunctive to be employed after the past In- 
definite, though it is more naturally followed by a different tense. 



It has been necessary for him to come, 
Has one ever seen a man who has 

shown more courage ? 
He has wished me to be here, 
I have ordered them to stay here, 
To deceive. To amuse one's self, 
At what do you amuse yourself? 
I amuse myself in reading, 
He has cheated me out of that, 
To be mistaken. He is mistaken, 
To go away. He is going away, 
Are you not going away ? 
We are not going away, 
I go away. They go away, 
The powder, A pound of powder, 
To breathe. He breathes easily, 
To go for diversion. A coach, 
I take a walk every morning, 

Do you take a ride in a coach ? 
We take a ride on horseback, 
To lie down. To go to bed, 



H a fallu qu' il soit vena, 

A-t-on^amais vu un homme qui ait mon- 

tri plus de courage ? 
II a voulu que j' aie ite ici, 
J' ai ordonne qu' ils soient rest is ici, 
Tromper. S> amuser, (a bet . inf. and n.) 
A quoi vous amusez-vous I 
Je m' amuse a lire, 
H m' a trompe de cela, 
Se tromper. H se trompe, 
&' en aller. II s' en va, 
Est-ce que vous ne vous en ailez pas? 
Nous ne nous en allons pas, 
Je m' en vais. Ds s' en vont, 
La poudre. TJne livre de poudre, 
Respirer. II respire facilement, 
Se promener. Un carrosse, 
Je me promene tons les matins, 
Est-ce que vous vous promenez en car- 
rosse? 
Nous nous promenons a cheval, 
Se coucher. Aller se coucher, 
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To rise. I go to bed late, Se lever. Je me couohe tard y 

I rise early, Je me leve de bonne heure, 

To flatter. To flatter one 1 8 self, Flatter. Se flatter, (de bef. inf. and n.) 

I natter myself that I know French, Je me flatte de savoir le francais, 

To respect. I respect his character, Respecter. Je respecte son caractere, 

To shine. The sun shines, Luire. Le soleil luit, 

The third. The third of nine is three, Le tiers. Le tiers de neuf est trois, 

To lock. He locks his door, Fermer a clef. B ferme sa porte a olef^ 

It snows. It hails. It thunders, II neige. II grele. II tonne, 

To snow. To hail. To thunder, Neiger. Grtler. Tonner, 

Industrious. Terrible, Industrieux. Terrible. 

Remark 2. De and par have the same distinction with reflective as with passive verbs. 
(Less. 60, Rem.) De refers to sentiments, par to the intellectual and physical. 

He makes himself loved by every body, II se <ait aimer de tout le monde, 
He gets beaten by every body, II se fait battre par tout le monde. 

Is that man honest ? No, sir ; he has just cheated me out of a 
hundred dollars. Are you not sometimes mistaken ? Yes, sir ; every 
man is liable (sujet) to (a) be mistaken. With (a) what do you amuse 
yourself? I occupy (occupe) myself in studying, and my cousin amuses 
himself in playing. Does he play cards ? No, sir ; he plays the vio- 
lin and the flute. Does your friend go away to-day ? Yes, sir ; he 
goes away immediately. Dost thou go away to-day? No, sir; I 
shall go away to-morrow at six o'clock. Will your cousins go away 
at the same time ? No, sir ; they are going away to-day. Is there 
powder in that store ? Yes, sir ; there is a .barrel full. Does that 
sick man breathe easily ? No, madam ; he has trouble (de la peine) 
in breathing ; he has taken cold. Are you tired ? Yes, sir ; I wish 
to breathe here a moment (un moment) Do you take a walk in the 
morning ? I take a ride in a carriage every morning and every even- 
ing. Do your neighbors often take a ride in a carriage ? No, sir ; 
they ride every day on horseback. Do you like to ride in a carriage 
better than on horseback ? Yes, sir ; but my brother likes to ride on 
horseback better than in a carriage. Do you go to bed early or late ? 
I go to bed late ; for I can not sleep when I go to bed early. At 
what hour do you rise? I do not always rise at the same hour; 
sometimes I rise at six, and sometimes later. 

Do you flatter yourself that you know French ? Do you not res- 
pect that induatrjous man ) Does he not make himself respected by 
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every body ? Are the industrious always respected ? That scholar is 
not diligent ; does he not get punished by his master almost every 
day ? That man flatters himself that he is learned ; 'do you suppose 
that he is learned ? Does it often rain when the sun shines ? Did it 
not rain yesterday when the sun shone ? Will not the moon shine to- 
night ? Will it. not shine all night ? That man is generous ; did he 
not offer you a (the) third of his fruit ? Did you accept the third ? 
Has your neighbor locked his door ? Does he always lock it when 
he goes to bed ? Does it often snow here in winter ? Does it often 
hail in summer ? Does it hail and thunder at the same time ? Is it 
always cold when it snows ? . Do you not respect the character of 
that old soldier ? I have heard the news ; is it not terrible ? Not 
knowing your lesson, why do you not study ? That boy makes much 
noise while saying his lesson ; does he not ? 

If you Ij^d much money what would you do ? I would travel in 
Europe. If you had heard me knock at your door, would you not 
have risen ? I should have risen immediately. Are you afraid that 
I have not learned my lesson ? I am afraid that your brother has 
not learned his. Are you afraid that we have come too late ? I am 
afraid that you have come too early. These scholars have played all 
the morning; does the master believe that they have studied, and 
that they have been diligent? He thinks that they have studied 
well. A man had two sons ; the one loved to sleep late in the morn- 
ing, and the other was very industrious, and always rose very early 
in the morning. This one having gone out (itant sorti) one day 
early in the morning, found a purse (une bourse) full of money. He 
ran to his brother to communicate (faire part de) to him his good 
fortune, and said to him, " See, Lewis, what one gains by rising early." 
" My faith," answered his brother, " if he to whom the purse belongs 
had not risen earlier than I, he would not have lost it" 



99. QUATRE-VINGT-DOUXlteME LE£ON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERFECT. 

Rule. The Imperfect of the Subjunctive is formed 
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from the past definite by changing the last letter of the first 
person singular into the following terminations : 

SSE, SSES, *T, SSIONS, SSIEZ, SSENT. 

Past Definite, Eus, makes the Subjunctive Imperfect, 
J' eusss, tu eussss, il eftT, nou* eussiONS, vow eussisz, Us eussENT. 

Past Definite, Fub, makes the Subjunctive Imperfect, 
Jef USSEj to /U SSES, UfUT, nous /ussions, voim/ussibz, ito/ussBinr. 

Past Definite, Parlai, makes the Subjunctive Imperfect, 
Jeparlasax, tuparlaa8E8 ,tlparl&T } nous parlaaaionB, vous parlasaisz, ils parlaBBEVT 

Past Definite, jP/ms, makes the Subjunctive Imperfect, 
Jejuni sse, tufinisass, ilfintT, nous Jinisaions, vous finis siez, ils finiaBENT. 

Remark 1. When the governing verb is past or conditional, this tense must be used te 
denote a time whicji is either present or future to the governing verb. 

He wished me to be at his house, II sonhaitait que je fusse chez mi, 

He wished thee to have his money, «Da voulu que tu cusses son argent, 
It had been necessary for him to speak, II avaitfallu qu' il parlat, 
I should like you to finish soon, J' aimer ais que yous finissiez bien tot. 

In the first three of the above phrases the governing verbs are in the different past tenses, 
and in the last in the conditional; and in all, the time to be expressed is either present ox 
future to. the governing verb ; the imperfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

The learner will observe also that this tense is used after the past or conditional of the gov- 
erning verb, in the same way as the present is after the present or future. Thus : 

He wishes us to go away, n veut que nous nous en allions. 

He wished us to go away, H voulait que nous nous en allassions, 

I wait for him to finish, J' attends qu' Wfinisse, 

I waited for him to finish, J' attendais qu' 'Afinit, 

He wished me to receive my money, H voulait que je regusse mon argent, 

It is necessary for him to live well, H faut qu' il vive bien, 

It was necessary for him to live well, H a fallu qu' il vecut bien, 

It is time for you to read, H est temps que vous lisiez, 

It was time for you to read, D etait temps que vous lussiez. 

Remark 2. This tense is also used instead of the present ; that is, it is used when the 
governing clause is present or future, to express a time present or future to it, provided it be 
followed by a conditional expression of past time. 

I doubt whether you would be sick, if Je doute que vous fussiez malade, si 
you had been prudent, vous etiez prudent, 

I doubt his finishing, if he had not been Je doute qu' il jinit, s' il n' etait pas dil- 
diligent, igent, 

I doubt his succeeding without you, Je doute qu' il reussit sans vous.* 

• Sans vous is here an expression of past time, meaning if you did not help him. If the 
speaker mean by sans vous, if you do not help him, (an expression of present time,) the verb 
must be present, Je doute qu' il rtussiss* sans vous. 
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As, like. He acts as a general, 
She acts like an ignorant one, 
A leaf. A sheet of paper, 
The mud. It is muddy, 
The dust. It is dusty, 
The smoke. Does it smoke ? 
To dare. He dares nothing, 
Reason. Consult reason, 



En. II agit en general, 

Elle agit en ignorante, 

Une feuille. Une feuille de papier, 

La boue. H fait de 1a boue,* 

La poussiere. H fait de la poussiere, 

La fumee. Est-ce qu' il fait de la fomee ? 

Oser. II n' ose rien, 

La raison. Consultez la raison. 



Rbmark 3. Attributes expressing a state of mind take de before the infinitive. 



He is joyous to see you, 

It is sad to lose that, 

He is sorry to go away, 

Imprudence. Imprudent, 

He has the imprudence to do that, 

The lock. The key is in the lock, 

Then. Has he then finished ? 

He dines regularly at noon, 

A stay. To cure, also to get well, 

He will cure these patients, 

I hope to get well soon, 

You have made a short stay, 

Married. She is married, 

A debt. He is in debt, 

Whoever. Whoever shall do that, 

An arrival. Since his arrival, 

The departure. Before his departure, 

Will it not be better to laugh than to 

to weep ? 
It will be better, 
Go to thy room. Go, 
Have thou. Let us have. Have ye, 
Be thou. Let us be. Be ye, 
Take care of thy books, 
Let us take care of these horses, 
Be attentive. Let us be attentive, 



II estjoyeux de vous voir, 

B est triste de perdre cela, 

II est J ache de partir, 

V imprudence, (fem.) Imprudent, 

Dal' imprudence de feire cela, 

La serrure. La clef est dans la serrure, 

"Done. A-t-il done fini ? 

II dine regulierement a midi, 

Un sejour. Guerir, 

H guerira ces patients, 

«P espere guerir bientot, 

Vous avez fait un court sejour, 

Marie. Elle est mariee, 

Une dette. H est en dette, 

Quiconque. * Quiconque fera cela, 

Une arrivee. Depuis son arrivee, 

Le depart. Avant son depart, 

Est-ce qu'il ne vaudra pas mieux rire 

que de pleurer ? 
Cela vaudra mieux, 

Va a ta chambre. Va, (imp. of Aller,) 
Aie. Ayons. Ayez, (imp. of Avoir,) 
Sois. Soyons. Soyez, (imp. of Etre,) 
Aie soin de tes livres, 
Ayons soin de ces chevaux, 
Soyez attentif. Soyons attentifs. 



Does the Frenchman always behave himself well ? Yes, sir ; he 
always acts like a wise and prudent man. Does his son live like a 
prudent man ? No, sir ; he. lives like an imprudent and ignorant one. 
"What makes that noise ? It is the leaves agitated (agit&es) by the 
wind. Will you have the goodness to give me a sheet of paper ? 
Certainly, sir ; take as many as you wish for. Is it muddy ? It is 
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very muddy. "Was it not dusty yesterday ? Yes, sir ; the dust rose 
yesterday and penetrated every where, but the rain fell (Less, 88, 
Hem. 4) during the whole night, and now it is very muddy. Whence 
comes all this smoke ? This chimney smokes, the wood is green, and 
the room is full of smoke. Would you dare to blame the general ? 
I should dare to blame him if he did me. (a) wrong. Does that 
merchant dare much ? No, sir ; he dares nothing, he will never suc- 
ceed. Ought not one always to consult reason ? Yes, sir ; reason is 
given us to conduct us, and it is necessary to consult it in every thing. 
Is not your neighbor imprudent ? Yes, sir ; he has -had the impru- 
dence to offend all his friends. Is there a lock to your door ? There 
is one, and I always lock the door when I go to bed. That man is bet- 
ter ; he will get well then ; will he not ? I think that the physician 
will cure him. Do you rise regularly at the same hour every day ? 
Yes, sir ; I go to bed regularly at ten, and I rise regularly at six every 
day. There is a lock then to your door ; where is the key ? It is in 
the^lock. Did your stay in London please (plu) you ? No,, sir ; 
the stay in Paris pleased me more. 

Will the physician cure your neighbor ? Will he get well ? Is 
your brother married ? How long has he been married ? Is he in 
debt ? Will he ever pay his debts ? Whoever shall do that will be 
punished ; will he not ? Whoever passes that bridge (ce pont) has 
(doit) to pay three cents ; has he not ? Do you go to the post-office 
every day at the arrival of the mail ? On (a) your arrival did you 
come immediately to my house ? After the departure of your brother, 
will you come here ? Did you carry your letters to the post-office 
before the departure of the mail.? Take care of your papers ; will 
-you not lose them ? Take care of your books ; had you not better 
put them in the drawer ? Be attentive to what the master says ; are 
you always attentive ? Was the master pleased that I should 
amuse myself in playing ball? He would like better that thou 
shouldst study; would he not? Was it not necessary that that 
sick man should take a ride in a carriage? (Less. 71, Rule II.) 
Was it not suitable that we should take a walk ? It was important 
that you should go to bed early ; was it not ? Was it proper that 
the children should discourse on the merit of their masters ? [In the 
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remainder of this 'paragraph let each verb be used both in the present 
and in the imperfect subjunctive, as is given with the first two ; that 
is, when the verb is given in the present, let the pupil change the phrase 
also to the imperfect ; and when given in the imperfect, let him change 
it also to the present^ Is it possible for me never to be absent ? 
[Changed^ Was it possible for me never to be absent ? "Was it not 
proper for thee to write? [Changed^ Is it not proper for thee to 
write ? Do you wish him to fly ? — Was it not suitable that you 
should bid adieu to the travelers ? — He "wishes you to enjoy good 
health ; does he not ? — Were you afraid that those sick men would 
die ? — Does he think that I consent to his injustice (injustice T) — 
Would you like us to read ? — Is it just for you to deceive that 
man? — 

Has your brother gone up to his room ? {Less. 88, Rule) He 
went up, but he has come down again. Has your cousin remained in 
Paris? He remained there one month only, (seulement,) and has 
now returned. Where is the workman ; did he not suddenly appear 
to you when you wished to see him ? Yes, sir ; but he has now dis- 
appeared. Were you looking for a trunk which might be able to 
contain all your linen ? (Less. 72, Mule.) I was looking for the 
largest that there might be in the store. Is your brother coming ? 
Yes, sir ; but I doubt his coming if I had not written him. (Rem. 2.) 
Did you not go out yesterday, although you were sick? It was 
necessary that we should see the physician ; and he gave us some 
medicine, in order that we might get well. Malek, general of the 
calif (calif e) Mostali, in the last important victory (victoire importante) 
which he gained over the Greeks, made prisoner (prisonnier) their 
emperor, (empereur,) Alexis. Malek asked the prince what treatment 
(traitement) he expected from his conqueror (vainqueur.) " If the 
calif makes war as a king," answered the emperor, " he will send me 
back (renverra) without ransom ; (rancon;) if he makes it as a 
merchant, he will sell me ; if he makes it as a butcher, he will cut my 
throat" (m' egorgera.) The general, admiring the noble boldness 
(audace) of the emperor, sent him back without ransom. 
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93. QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZlfcME LE§ON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PLUPERFECT. 

Rule. The Pluperfect of the Subjunctive is formed by 
annexing the past participle to the imperfect subjunctive of 
the auxiliary. Thus : 

J 1 eusse eu, tu eusses eu, il ebt eu, 

Nous eussions eu, vous eussiez eu, ila eussent eu, 

Je /usee venu, tu fusses venu, il fut venu, 

Nous fussions venus, vous fussiez venus, its fussent venus. 

Remark 1. When the governing verb is past or conditional, this tense must be used to 
denote a time which is past to the governing verb. 

He was afraid that I had had his pa- II avait peur que je n' eusse eu ses pa- 
pers, piers, 

I feared that thou hadst been sick, Je craignais que tu n' eusses He malade, 

I doubted whether he had done it, Je doutais qu' il 1' eut fait , 

Did you doubt our having done it? Doutiez-vous que nous 1' cushions fait ? 

I doubted your having done it, Je doutais que vous V eussiez fait, 

I liked their having finished, J' aimais qu* ils eussent fini. 

In these examples the governing verb is past, and the time to be expressed is passed to it ; 
the pluperfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

The learner will observe also, that this tense is used after the past or the conditional of the 
governing verb, in the same way as the perfect is after the^resent. Thus : 

Do you think that he has come ? Pensez-vous qu' il soit venu ? 

Did you think that I had come ? Pensiez-vous que ]efusse venu ? 

I do not think that he has come, Je ne pense pas qu' il soit venu, 

I did not think that thou hadst come, Je ne pensais pas que tu fusses venu, 

I do not think that he has departed, Je ne pense pas qu' il soit parti, 

I did not think that he had departed, Je ne pensais pas qu' 'A fut parti, 

It is time that we had arrived, H est temps que nous soyons arrives, 

It was time that we had arrived, D etait temps que nous fussions arrives, 

He fears that you may have died, H craint que vous ne soyez morts, 
He feared that you had died, * II craignait que vous ne fussiez morts, 

"We like their having returned, Nous aimons qu' ils soient re venus, 

We liked their having returned, Nous aimions qu' ihfussent revenus. 

Remark 2. This tense is also used instead of the perfect ; that is, it is used when the go v- 
. erning clause is present or future, to express a time passed to it, provided it be followed by a 
conditional expression of past time. 
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I doubt your having been sick, if you had Je doute que vous eussiez He malade, si 
been prudent, " vous aviez ete prudent, 

I doubt his having finished, if he had Je doute qu' il eut fini, s' il n' avait pas 

not been industrious, 6te industrieux, 

I doubt his having succeeded without 

Je doute qu' il eut reussi sans vous, 



you, 

It is two hours since I finished, 
It is two years since I was there, 



H y a deux heures que j' ai fini, 
H y a deux ans que je n' y ai ete 



Remark 3. Que used as above, must be followed by ne when the phrase can be made 
negative in English. 



It is an hour since I dined, 

It is a month since I saw him, 

A turn. Each one in his turn, 

I will go away presently , 

Like. He acts like his brother, 

What is that good for ? 

It is good for nothing, 

To fly. He runs away, 

You run away. They run away, 

To bid adieu. He bids us adieu, 

Youth. During his youth, 

Old age, 

In extreme old age, 

He writes extremely fast, 

The length. The height, 

It is sixty feet long and forty mgh, 

A well. Depth, 

This well is very deep, 

The soul. The soul is immortal, 

A philosopher. A true philosopher, 

A preceptor. An able preceptor, 

The exercise. He takes exercise, 

I know the honesty of his soul, 

A moment. Only, 

Stop only a moment, 

He is prisoner on parole, 



II y a une heure que j' ai din6, 

Dyaun mois que je ne V ai vu,* 

Un tour. Chacun a son tour, 

Je m' en irai tout-d-V heure, 

Comme. H agit comrae son frere, 

A quoi cela est-il bon ? 

Ce n' est bon a rien, 

S J enfuir. JX b 1 enfuit, 

Vous vous enfuyez. Hs s' enfuient, 

Dire adieu. II nous dit adieu, 

La jeunesse. Pendant sa jeunesse, 

La vieillesse, 

Dans une extrime vieillesse, 

H ecrit extrimement vite,. 

La longueur, long. La hauteur, haut, 

Elle a soixante pieds de longueur (delong) 

et quarante de hauteur, (de haut,) 
Un pvits. La profondeur, 
Ce puits a bien de la profondeur, 
L' dme, (fem.) L' ame est immortelle, 
Un philosophe. Un vrai philosophe, 
Un precepteur. Un precepteur habile, 
L' exercice, (mas.) H fait de 1' exeroice, 
Je connais 1' honnStete de son ame, 
Un moment. Seulement, 
Eestez seulement un moment, 
H est prisonnier sur parole. 



• In the first of these sentences, we can not properly say, It is an hour that I have not 
dined; but in the second, we may say, // is a month that I have not seen him. Bo in the 
former, we can not say, It is /too hours that I have not finished; but we can say, A t« two 
years that I have not been there. 
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Why do you not recite your lesson ? I shall recite in my turn. 
Has not your turn come already ? No, sir ; but it will come soon. 
Why do you not write your exercise ? I have written it as you see. 
Do you always write like that ? I sometimes write better, and I fre- 
quently write worse. What is that gun good for ? It is good to kill 
birds and squirrels. Is that boy good for any thing ? He is good to 
make fires and sweep the rooms. Why do those children run away ? 
They run away because they are afraid. Does the traveler set out soon ? 
Yes, sir ; he has just bid adieu to his friends. Has old age always 
more reason than youth ? No, sir ; youth has sometimes as much 
(of it) as old age. That house is extremely Jarge ; what length has 
it ? It is a hundred feet long and fifty high. How deep is (quelle 
profondeur a) that well ? It is more than sixty feet deep. Do we 
understand the operations (operations) of the soul ? No, sir ; we can 
not understand them perfectly. Is .your preceptor learned and wise ? 
Yes, sir ; he is a true philosopher. Can one learn French by rules 
(regies) only? No, sir; no language is learned (Less, 7*7, Rule HI.) 
without much exercise. Have the prisoners escaped ? Yes, sir ; they 
escaped from prison (prison) last night. 

Can you not stop here a moment? Do those soldiers exercise 
every day ? Do you believe that the soul is immortal ? Do you be- 
lieve that the works of men are immortal ? What philosopher was 
the preceptor of Alexander (Alexandre) the Great? What is the 
length and height of this wall (ce mur ?) Is that well more than 
forty feet deep ? That horse runs extremely fast ; does he belong to 
you ? Have you just bid adieu to your friends ? Did you speak to 
me before I had spoken to you ? (Less. 12, Rule in.) Did you do 
good to your neighbor, although he had done evil to you ? We paid 
that man, although we had not promised it ; did we not ? Did your 
friend suppose that you had been sick ? Did you think that they had 
pretended to be sick ? Although I had gone out, my door was not 
locked ; was it ? You did not go to the general's until he had returned 
from Paris ; did you ? Yesterday that boy entered our house, although 
we had gone to bed ; did he not ? Did they think that you had risen? 
Did your uncle approve of his sons having gone to the theatre ? Is 
it fifteen minutes since it struck two ? (Less. 88, Class H.) It is two 
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days since the clock struck ; have they not forgotten to wind it up ? 
Is it an hour since you recited ? Is it two months since you have 
been to school ? [In the remainder of this paragraph, let each verb 
be used both in the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, as is given with 
the first two.] Do you believe that I have done that injustice ? 
[Changed.] Did you believe that I had done that injustice ? Did 
you fear that your brother had not learned his lesson? [Changed.] 
Do you fear that he has not learned his lesson ? Do you approve of 
our having used your umbrella ? — Did the master doubt your hav- 
ing learned the lesson ? — Does your cousin deny that you have recited 
it ? — Did your uncle disapprove of your cousins having gone to the 
theatre ? — Do you know any one who has learned more than your 
friend? 

Your father came down from his room once ; has he not gone up 
to it again (remonte ?) He went up again and has again come down. 
Does the master grant you much time to play ? We can always play, 
provided that we have finished our lessons. Has your friend suc- 
ceeded in paying that man for his house ? Yes, sir ; but I doubt his 
having succeeded, {Rem. 2,) if you had not lent him some money. 
Do you always rise early in the morning ? I always rise early in the 
morning, provided I go to bed early. How far will you go ? I shall 
go as far as New York. Did not those men run away the other day 
as soon as they had seen the enemy ? They ran away before the 
enemy had come. Is not your brother loved by his master ? (Less. 
60, Hem. 1.) Yes, sir ; and my cousin is often punished by his. 

General Daumesnil commanded the place of Vincennes, when the 
Russians and the armies {armies) of the allies (allies) rendered them- 
selves masters of Paris in eighteen hundred and fourteen. The cita- 
del (la citadelle) of Vincennes being only (a) three miles from Paris, 
the allies believed that it would be easy for them to take it. The 
Russians summoned Daumesnil several times to surrender (rend re) the 
place, but the French general, who had lost a leg in the campaign of 
Russia, answered them always with liveliness : (gaite :) "I have left my 
left leg in your country ; send it back (renvoyez) to me, and I will 
surrender to you my place." 

A thief having introduced himself during the night into the room 
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of a poor man, was looking for something to steal, but found noth- 
ing. The poor man, who was not sleeping, said to him laughing : 
" Thou hast mistaken, my friend, in coming during the night to look for 
something here, where I can find nothing during the day." 



94. QUATRE-VINGT-QUATORZlfcME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

The learner has now seen, in the last four lessons, thai the various tenses of the subjunc- 
tive are used accordingto the following general 

Rule. When the time of the governing clause is present 
or future, the present of the subjunctive is used to denote a 
time which is present or future to it, and the perfect to denote 
a time which is past : but, when the time of the governing 
clause is past or conditional, the imperfect is used to denote a 
time which is present or future to it, and the pluperfect to 
denote a time which is past : Thus : 

I doubt whether he goes there, c 

I doubt whether he will go there, | Je doute 1 tt ' U ■*• *» 

I shall doubt whether he goes there, r 

I shall doubt whether he will go there, \ Je douterai ** * «'"« la, 

I doubt whether he has gone there, Je doute qu' il wit alle la, 

I shall doubt whether he has gone there, Je douterai qu' il wit alle la, 

I doubted whether he went there, Je doutais qu' il alldt la, 

I have doubted whether he would go there, J' ai doute qu' il alldt la, 

I had doubted whether he had gone there, J' avals doute qu' il fUt alle la, 

I should doubt whether he had gone there, Je douterais qu' il fut alle la. 

The learner has seen also the following three exceptions to the above rule. 

Ezo. L The present subjunctive is used after the past indefinite followed by the conjunc- 
tions, qfin que, pour que, de crainte que, depeur que, quoique, Men que. 

I have written in order that he come, J' ai eerit afin qu' il vienne. 

Ezc. 2. After a present, the imperfect is used instead of the present, and the pluperfect 
Instead of the perfect, when followed by a conditional expression of past time. 
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I doubt his succeeding without you, Je doute qu> il riustit sans vous, 
I doubt his having succeeded without you, Je doute qu' il eut reussi sans vous. 

Ezo. 3. Usage also allows the employment of the perfect subjunctive after the past in- 
definite. 



JIas there ever been a man who labored 

more? 
The shop. A grocer's shop, 
The sound. The bell, 
I hear the sound of the bell, 
The fist. A blow with the fist, 
A glance. A kick, 
A blow with a stick, 
A blow with an ax, 
Cast a glance on that, 
Obedient. She is obedient, 
Disobedient. He is disobedient, 
I have taken it in order to read it, 



Ta-t-il jamais eu un homme qui ait plus 

travaille ? 
La boutique. Une boutique d' epicier, 
Le son. La cloche, 
J' entends le son de la cloche, 
Le poing. Un coup de poing, 
Un coup d 1 ail, Un coup de pied, 
Un coup de baton, 
Un coup de hache, 
Jetez un coup d' ceil sur cela, 
Obeissant. Me est ojreissante, 
Desobeissant. H est desobeissant, 
Je 1' ai pris afin de le lire. 



Rbxark 1. Pour takes the definite article before the names of all countries except France. 



He sets out for England and Italy, 
He has set out for France, 
A debtor. He is my debtor, 
A creditor. He is your creditor, 



II part pour 1' Angleterre et pour V Italie, 
II est parti pour France, 
Un debiteur. H est mon debiteur, 
Un creancier. JX est votre creancier. 



Rbmark 2. When a noun of place comes between otter and the infinitive, the latter is pre- 
ceded by pour. 



I am going to the market to buy fruit, 

I am going home to see-my friend, 

The breadth, 

A dozen, . 

The thickness. The circumference, 



Je vais au marche pour acheter du 

fruit, 
Je vais chez moi pour voir mon ami, 
La largeur, 

Une douzaine, {de before noun,) 
L' ipaisseur, (fern.) La cir conference, 
That house is sixty feet long by forty Cette maison a soixante pieds de longueur 

wide, sur quarante de largeur, 

That stone is two feet in thickness and Cette pierre a deux pieds d' epaiaseur et 

ten in circumference, dix de circonference, 

A score. A score of eggs, Une vingtaine. Une vingtaine d' ceufs. 

Rbmark 3. Pour otter must be used after sortir, when we express the purpose of one's 
going out. 



I am going out for wood, 
He is going out for wine, 
To obey. Obey God, 



Je sors pour aller chercher du bois, 
H sort pour aller chercher du vin, 
OUvr d. Obeisses a Dieu y 
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He obeys the master, H obeit an maitre, 

The newspaper, La gazette, le journal, 

He reads the newspaper, H lit (la gazette) le journal. 

Rbma&k 4. A noun used like an adjective is the predicate omits the indefinite article. 

He is an Englishman, H est Anglais, 

That man is a soldier, Cet homme est soldat, 

I am a christian, Je suis chretien, 

Let us know. Know ye, Sachons. Sachez, (imper. of S avoir J 

Be so kind as. Please, Veuillez. Veuillez bien, (im. of Vouloir,) 
Know your lesson. Let us know it, Sachez votre Iec,on. Sachons-la, 

Please to listen to me, Veuillez bien m' ecouter, 

A horse-shoe. To shoe a horse, Un fer a cheval. Ferrer un cheval. 
• 

As soon as your neighbor had risen yesterday did he open his shop ? 
No, sir ; as soon as he had risen he breakfasted and read the news- 
paper, after that he opened his shop. I hear the sound of the bell ; 
why does it ring? It rings because it is twelve o'clock. Has the 
master given that boy a blow with his fist ? No, sir ; he has given 
him some blows with a stick. Why has he beaten him ? Because 
he gave his companion a blow with his fist. Why do you .give that 
dog a kick ? Because he is always here in the room, and I wish him 
to go away. Cast a glance on this writing ; have you seen it ? Yes, 
sir ; it is beautiful ; my cousin wrote (faite) it. Have you cast a glance 
upon the newspapers ? No, sir ; I have not seen the newspapers to-day. 
Is that boy obedient ? No, sir ; he is very disobedient ; he obeys no 
one. Does he not obey the master ? No, sir ; he obeys neither the 
master nor his father. Have you come here in order to read these 
newspapers ? No, sir ; I have come in order to borrow some*; (of 
them ;) please to lend me this one. Do you depart to-day for Eng- 
land or for France ? I depart for Spain. Is that man your creditor ? 
No, sir ; he is my debtor. How far are you going? I am going as 
far as Boston, in order to see my friends. Have you a dozen apples f 
Yes, sir ; I have more than a score. 

Are you going to the grocer's shop in order to buy coffee ? What 
is the breadth of that stone ? What is its thickness ? Is it more 
than twelve feet in circumference ? Are you going out to look for a 
carriage ? Are you going out for water ? Is your neighbor a Chris- * 
tian ? Is that man a Frenchman ? Is he a merchant ? Please to 
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lend me your pen-knife a moment ; have you not one ? Is it just that 
this workman should do more labor than that one ? Was it just 
that he should do more ? Does the master desire scholars who come 
to school early ? (Less. 72, Rule 3.) Did he not desire those who 
would come early ? We have come late ; does he think that we 
came early ? Did he think that we came early ? [In the remainder 
of this paragraph, let each verb be used in the four tenses, the present, 
imperfect, perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, as is here given with the 
first.] Do you wish me to see your friend ? [Changed.'] Do you think 
that I have seen him ? [Changed.] Did you think that I saw him? 
[Changed.] Did you think that I had seen him? Do you fear that 
he will go? [Change to the other three tenses] Do you believe that 
he is writing ? Behave in such a way that you may be re- 
spected. Does your mother disapprove of your going to the 

theatre ? Does the master like his scholars to write their exer- 
cises without a fault ? He denies that thou receivest his 

letters ; does he not ? 

Have you not given that boy some money in order that he may go 
to the theatre? (Exc. 1.) No, sir ; I have given him some that he 
may do my work. Why have you given him medicine ? I have 
given him some for fear of his being sick. Will you take the doctor's 
medicine ? We have taken it although we do not get well. Do you 
doubt my learning my lesson ? I doubt your learning it if you had 
not studied last night. (Exc. 2.) Do you doubt our having paid 
the merchant ? I doubt your having paid him if you had not met 
your debtor. Has not that man much merit ? Yes, sir ; there has 
never been a man who has done more good in this village. {Exc. 3.) 

A poor comedian, (comedien,) who had much wit, but little money 
to pay for his dinner, went to make a visit to a banker celebrated for 
(banquier ceTebre par) his riches and his avarice, (avarice,) and pro- 
posed (proposa) to him an operation (operation) where there was, he 
said, a hundred thousand francs to be gained (a gagner.) The banker, 
who was going to seat himself (se mettre) at the table, invited the 
comedian to dine; the latter accepted. After dinner, the banker 
asked the comedian some particulars regarding (des details sur) the 
operation of which he had spoken. " Sir," said the comedian to him, " I 
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have been told, that you give two hundred thousand francs as a dowery 
(en mariage) to your daughter. Well, I (mot je) will take her .for 
half of that sum ; it is then clear that, in granting me the hand of your 
daughter, you gain a hundred thousand francs."* 



95. QUATRE-VINGT-QUINZlfcME LE^ON. 

IMPERATIVE AND INFINITIVE' MOODS. 

The Imperative Mood for the first and second person of all French verbs (except avoir, 
itre and aUer, given Less. 92, and savoir and vouloir, Less. 94,) was given Less. 64. We 
may now add that the third person singular and plural is always the same as in the present 
subjunctive. Thus : 

Let him study. Let them study, Qu 1 il Hudie. Qu y ils etudient. 

Let him come. Let them come, Qu' il vienne. Qu' ils viennent, 

Let him see. Let them see, Qu' il voie. Qu' ils vbient, 

Let him read. Let them read, Qu' il lise. Qu' ils lisent, 

Let him go away. Let them go away, Qu' il s' en aille. Qu' ils s' en aillent, 

Gome here. Let us go to school, Viens ici. Allons a V eoole, 

Let him hold these horses, Qu' il tienne ces ohevaux, 

Let them pick up the apples, Qu' ils ramassent les pommes, 

Come and see me to-morrow, Venez me voir demain. 

Remark 1. When of two imperatives connected together in English, (he second expresses 
the purpose of the first, it is rendered in French by the infinitive. 

Let him come and do my work, Qu' il vienne fiure mon ouvrage, 

Let them go and see their friends, Qu' ils aillent voir leura amis. 

Remark 2. The infinitive mood, when its use would be attended with no ambiguity, is to 
be preferred to the indicative and subjunctive as more concise and elegant. Hence verbs ^ 
which govern the subjunctive with a change of subject in the second verb, generally take the 
infinitive when the subject remaidt the same. 

He desires that you may succeed, H desire que vous reussissiez,* 

He desires that he may succeed, II desire reussir* 

To approach. Bring the table near, Approcher. Approchez la table, 

To draw near. Draw near the fire, S> approcher. Approchez- vous du fen, 

To withdraw. Withdraw from the fire, £' Eloigner. £loignez-vous du feu, 

* In the former of these phrases, as the subject of the second verb (vous) is different from 
that of the first, (#,) the infinitive can not be used ; but, in the second where there is no sub- 
ject but tf, it is preferred. It would be inelegant and often equivocal to say, M desire qu* U 
reussisse. 

25 
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He approaches it, I withdraw from it, II s' en approehe, je m' en eloigne, 

To dance. She dances with grace, Danser. Elle danse avec grace, 

To cease. He ceases to speak, Cesser , (de bef. inf.) H cesse de parier. 

Remark 3. Cesser, our, pouvoir and savoir, when negative, sometimes omit pat. 



The fever has not ceased, 

I can not do that, 

Above. He is up stairs, 

Below. She is down stairs, 

As usual. Usually, 

Earlier than usual, 

To recollect, 

I recollect the facts, 

He has recalled them, 

To take into one's head, to think of, 

He plans nothing, 

He took it into his head to rob me, 

The toilet. He has made his toilet, 

He frightens the boy, 

He frightens him, 

The class. The first class, 

The nation. The nation is powerful, 

To talk. They talk of business, 

The voice. Aloud, 

It is necessary to speak aloud, 

The diameter. One foot in diameter, 



La fievre h' est pas cessee, 

Je ne saurais faire cela, 

En haut. II est en haut, 

En bos. Elle est en bas, 

Comme a V ordinaire. D 1 ordinaire, 

De mellleure heure qu' a V ordinaire, 

Se rappeler, (de before infinitive,) 

Je me rappelle les faits, 

II se les est rappeles, 

S> aviser de, 

II ne s' avise de rien, 

H s' est avise de me voler, 

La toilette. II a fait sa toilette, 

TLfait peur a ce gargon, 

II lui fait peur, 

La classe. La premiere classe, 

La nation. La nation est puissante, 

Causer. Us causent d' affaires, 

La voix. Haut, a haute voix, 

II feut parier haut, (or a haute voix,) 

Le diametre. Un pied de diametre. 



Rhxark 4. In the compound tenses of a' en alter, en must precede the auxiliary. 



He has gone away, 

Tney have gone away, 

Tou had gone away, 

We shall have gone away, 

Does he hope that I have gone away ? 

He hopes that you have gone away, 

Go (thou) away. Go (you) away, 

A fly. v A common fly, 

A needle. A pin, 

Similar, 

He is quite similar to his brother, 

Remark 5. The past participle annexed 
Infinitive. 

After having finished, 
Before having gone there, 



H s' en est alle, 

Us s' en sont alles, 

Vous vous en etiez alles, 

Nous nous- en serous alles, 

Espere-t-il gae je m' en sois alle ? 

II espere que vous vous en etes alle, 

Va-t J en. Allez-vous-en, 

Une mouche. Une mouche commune, 

Une aiguille. Une ipingle, 

Semblable, 

II est tout-a-feit semblable a son frere. 

to the infinitive of the auxiliary forms the past 

Apres avoir fini, 
Avant d> itre alii la. 
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What (will it be necessary) must I do to-morrow ? To-morrow morn- 
ing thou wilt go first to the house of the principal of the college, (princi- 
pal du college,) to carry to him an invitation (invitation) to the ball 
which will take place next week ? and then thou wilt return home 
for (pour prendre) my little niece, and thou wilt conduct her to the den- 
tist's ; in the afternoon thou wilt mount on horseback, and accompany 
(accompagneras) my sister as far as the city. Is that all, sir ? It is all. 
Very well, your orders shall be executed (executis.) Thou wilt not 
forget to take the best horses, in order that you may be able to be back 
(de retour) at six. Draw near the Ore ; are you not cold ? No, sir ; 
I am too warm ; I like better to withdraw from it. Why did you 
withdraw from the company last night ? I withdrew from it because 
it did not please me. Do you like to dance better than to talk ? 
Sometimes I like to talk better than to dance. Is your brother up 
stairs ? No, sir ; he is in the room below. Where can I find your 
cousin ? Go (montez) up stairs and knock at the first door to the left. 
Do you wish me to go to the market this morning as usual f Yes ; 
and I wish you to return earlier than usual. Do you recollect 
your visit to Mr. White's in London ? I recollect all the circumstan- 
ces (circonstances) perfectly, and my stay at his house. 

Where will ydu go after having made your toilet ? How many 
times a day does that lady make her toilet ? What has frightened 
the cat ? Does not the dog frighten that little girl ? How many 
classes are there in your school ? Is yours the first class ? Is Eng- 
land a more powerful nation than France ? Is Russia the most pow- 
erful nation of Europe ? That young lady has danced all the evening ; 
is she not fatigued ? Will not that man cease to talk of his affairs ? 
Has he not talked all the evening without ceasing ? That tree is six 
feet in diameter and almost twenty in circumference; is it not? 
What is the diameter of that globe ? Are there more flies in autumn 
than in summer ? Have not some flies four wings ? Does that tailor 
use more pins than needles? I wish for ten dozen pins and two 
dozen needles ; have you so many ? Is your house similar to mine ? 
Is it quite similar ? That man does not cease to work from morning 
to night ; what is he doing ? I wish for the servant ; is he above or 
below ? Does that scholar recite well as usual f Do you recollect 
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all that he has said ? In order to learn French, is it necessary to 
speak it aloud ? Are those children playing pins ? {Less. 90, Rem. 2.) 
Had we not better pay the man for his carriage ? 

After having breakfasted did yov not go to the post-office ? No, 
sir ; the mail had not arrived. Do you always put your money in 
your trunk ? No, sir ; I often put it in my pocket. Are you tired ? 
Yes, sir ; I wish to breathe here a moment. Do you take a walk every 
morning ? Yes, sir ; and I take a ride on horseback every evening. 
That man flatters himself that he knows French ; do you believe that 
he knows it perfectly ? He knows how to write and speak it a little. 
Do you wish for a coat in the English fashion ? No, sir ; I wish one 
in the French fashion. 

A doctor very avaricious was called to attend (pour soigner) the 
sick wife of a poor man; the latter believing that lie perceived 
(Rem. 2) that the doctor was afraid that he would not be (Rem, 2) 
paid for (de) his trouble, said to him : " I have ten pounds .sterling ; 
(sterlings ;) and if you kill or cure my wife, I will give them to you.'* 
The woman died. Some $lays after the doctor went to claim 
(reckoner) the ten pounds sterling. The poor widower (veuf) asked 
him if he had killed his wife. "No," answered the doctor. " Have you 
cured her?" "No." "Then you have no right (rfroi^ to that sum, and 
I think it (trouve) very astonishing that you should come to claim it." 



96. QUATRE-VINGT-SEIZlfcME LEgON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE, ETC. 

The learner is now familiar with the rule, that the past participle forming part of a transi- 
tive verb agrees with its direct object, if that object precede ; but if the object do not precede, 
It remains unvaried. This rule requires further explanation. m 

Remark 1. The past participle of impersonal verbs is never varied, as : 

The rain which has been, La pluie qu' il a fait, (not faite,) 

The heats which there have been, Les chaleurs qu' il y a eu, (not cues.) 

Rjcmaex 2. Sometimes the infinitive mood is the real object of the participle, when the 
English learner is apt to regard it as the nouu or pronoun. 
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That song is beautiful ; have you heard Cette chanson est belle ; V avez-vous 

it sung ? entendu (not entendue) chanter f * 

I have heard it read, Je 1' ai entendu (not entendae) lire, 

He made tliem run, H les a fait (not nuts) oourir. 

Rbmark 3. Sometimes also tbe close of the sentence preceded by que is the object of the 
participle, when the learner is apt to regard it as the pronoun. 

The letters which I knew that you re- Les lettres que j' ai «u t que vous re- 
ceived, ceviez, 

The friends which I heard that you Les amis que j'ai entendu \ dire que 
had, vous aviez. 

Rbmark 4. In and on, equivalent to of possessive, are rendered in French by de. 

The inhabitants in our village, Les habitants de notre village, 

The greatest man in England, Le plus grand homme d f Angleterre, 

To measure. He measures this field, Me surer. D mesure ce champ, 

An excuse. He makes excuses, Une excuse. II fait des excuses, 

To melt. Butter melts quick, Fondre. Le beurre se fond vite, 

To load, to charge, Charger, (de before noun and infinitive,) 

A vessel loaded with salt, Un navire charge de sel, . 

A pane of glass. That pane is broken, Une vitre. Cette vitre est cassee, 

A wall, A wall two feet thick, Un mur. Un mur epais de deux pieds, 

He enjoys a good reputation, H jouit <T une bonne reputation, 

To explain. To instruct. Expliquer. Instruire, (a before inf.) 

I can not explain that, - Je ne peux expliquer cela, 

Ice-cream, La crime glace e, la crime d la glace, 

The government. Science. Le gouvernement. La science, 

He instructs the prince in the science of II instruit le prince dans la science du 

government, gouvernement, 

To express. To instruct, Exprimer. Enseigner, (d before inf.) 

He teaches his pupils to express their II enseigne a ses eleves a exprimer leurs 

ideas, idees, 

To threaten, Menacer, (de before infinitive and noun,) 

He threatens me, II me menace, 

* The literal rendering of these phrases according to their grammatical relations, is: Save 
you heard sing it 1 I have heard read it. He has made run them. We may ask in the first 
sentence ; heard what J Not the song, but the singing of it. In the second, / have heard 
what 7 Not the song, but the reading of it. In the third, he made what J Not them, but 
their running. The infinitive, therefore, in such sentences is the object, and the participle 
remains unchanged. ^ 

t To ascertain the object in the former of these sentences, we ask the question : I knew 
what ? Not the letters ; but that you received them ; and, in the latter, I heard what? Not 
the friends ; but, that you had them. The close of the sentence is the object in each, and the 
participle is unvaried. . 
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Rshabjc 6. The learner will perceive from the meaning of the following verbs and coo- 
junctions that they govern the subjunctive. 

Approuver. To approve, Miriter. To deserve} 

S 1 etonner. To wonder, Prier. To pray, 

Encore que. Though, Nonobstant que. Notwithstanding that, 

Loin que. Far from, Pour peu que. However little, 

Non que, non pas que. Not that, Sans que. Without, 

Soit que. Whether, Suppose que. Suppose that % 

t\ ^ -,. ,. 9 Est-ee que vous approuvezqu'il/oMcdes 

Do you approve of his making excuses ? ? 

He deserved that we should instruct him, II meritait que nous Vinstruisissions, 
He wonders that you have taught that H s' etonne que vous ayez enseigne les 

child the sciences, sciences a cet enfant, 

I prayed him to load his vessel soon, Je V ai prie de charger bientot son navire, 
He prayed that I would explain to him H pria que je lui expliquasse noire 

our government, gouvernement, 

Although he is young, he is wise, Encore qu> il soit jeune, il est sage, 

Far from being rich, he is poor, Loin qu 'il soit riche, il est pauvre, 

Not that we feared that, Non que nous ayons cravat cela, 

Notwithstanding he is well instructed, Nonobstant qu' il soit bien instruit, il ne 

he can not express his ideas, pent exprimer ses idees, 

Without studying mueh will you have Sans que vous itudiez beaucoup aurez- 

much science ? vous beaucoup de savoir ? 

Whether you are right or wrong, Soit que vous ayez raison ou tort, 

However little I drink it hurts me, Pour peu que je boive cela me fait mal, 

He is under constraint, II est d la gine, 

I was at my ease, J 9 etais sans gine. 

Good morning, sir ; I have" the honor to salute you ; how have you 
been since I saw you ? (Less. 93, Rem. 3.) Very well, I thank you. 
And you ? The best in the world. How did you sleep last night ? 
So so ( Comme ca.) The thunder disturbed (derange) me a little in 
(de) my sleep. How! Did it then thunder? I heard nothing. 
You sleep then very soundly ( profondement.) Yes ; above all in my 
first sleep. Is your brother the best scholar in Mr. B/s school ? His 
master thinks that he is one of the best. Has the distance from here 
to your house been measured ? No, sir ; but it will be measured soon. 
Has the snow melted at the north ? It has not all melted yet. Does 
the snow melt at the south as soon as it has fallen ? At New Orleans 
it hardly ever snows, and when it does, the snow usually (ordinaire' 
merit) melts as soon as it has fallen. What are those Sailors doing ? 
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They are loading that vessel. With what do they load it? They 
load it with sugar, flour, and hams. Did the servant brea^ those 
panes of glass ? Yes, sir ; he broke them in washing them. Is that 
wall more than two feet thick ? It is two feet and a half thick, and 
ten feet high. Is doctor Brown the best physjcian in your village ? 
He has the best reputation, but I prefer doctor Smith. 

Are there not some passages (passages) of Milton difficult to ex- 
plain? Does your master explain all that you wish? Are the 
Americans well instructed in the science of government ? Do they 
teach all the dumb (muets) to express their ideas with their fingers f 
What do they teach your brother ? Do they teach him French and 
Spanish ? Did your father approve of the mason's having built that 
wall ? Was he not astonished that we had broken so many panes 
of glass ? How does the master explain this passage of Virgil 
( Virgile ?) Do most men desire to instruct themselves ? Did you 
write that letter ? Did you see it written ? Did you hear it read ? 
Did you see it carried to the post-office ? Did you break those panes 
of glass ? Did you see them broken ? I have come to borrow the 
books which I knew that you had ; are you willing to lend them to 
me? Have the heats that there have been, injured the cotton? 
Although one had threatened that boy with blows of a stick he did 
not obey ; did he ? Far from the master's threatening to punish that 
boy, he praised him ; did he not ? We shall do our duty whether 
you threaten us or not ; is it {Less. 40, Bern. 2) not just ? Take good 
care of your books, and be always attentive to what the master says ; 
are you always attentive ? 

The sacred (saintes) writings of the Jews (Juifs) relate (racontent) 
that the prophet Elijah, (prophete fflie,) in the deserts of mount (mont) 
Sinai, asked God to appear to him. Immediately the earth shook, 
(s f ibranla,) but God was not in the earthquake ; (tremblement de 
terre ; ) a hurricane (un ouragan,) arose, but the hurricane did not 
mark (marqua) the approach (approche) of God ; finally a gentle zephyr 
(zephir) was felt, (se Jit sentir,) and God manifested {manifesto) him- 
self in the zephyr ; such, also, did he manifest himself in Jesus. 

Voltaire and Piron had been invited to pass some weeks in a castle 
(un chateau.) These two celebrated writers (celebres ecrivains) 
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amused themselves sometimes in composing little epigrams (6pi- 
grammes) against each other. (Less, 16.) One day Piron wrote on the 
door of Voltaire, Rogue ( Coquin.) The author (auteur) of the Hen- 
riade, thinking that Piron was the inventor (inventeur) of this new " 
kind {genre) of epigram, went to his room (chez lui.) " What happy- 
chance (hasard) procures {procure) me the pleasure and the honor 
of seeing you ?" said Piron to him. " Sir," answered Voltaire, " I 
saw your name on my door, and come to return you my visit." 

An Englishman, on his first visit in France, met in the streets of 
Calais a very young child who spoke the French fluently. " Good 
heavens ! (Man Dim !) is it possible," cried he, " that even the chil- 
dren here speak French with purity" (purete /) 



♦ 97. QUATRE-VINGT-DIX-SEPTEfcME LE£ON. 

ADVERBS, NEGATIVES, ETC. 

Rrmabk 1. The pupil, no doubt, has already observed that adverbs are often formed by 
adding ment to the adjective, with such other changes as the sound may require. Most Eng- 
lish adverbs in /y, formed from adjectives, have corresponding adverbs in French in meat, 
formed also from adjectives. Thus : 

Quiet. Quietly, Tranquille. Tr.anquillement, 

Honest. Honestly, Honnete. Honnetement, 

Entire. Entirely, Entier. Entierement, 

Equal. Equally, filgal. fcgalement, 

Ordinary. Ordinarily, Ordinaire. Ordinairement, 

Polite. Politely, Poli. Poliment. 

Remark 2. Prepositions, compounded with d, are generally followed by de ; as, 

Around.. Beside. Even with, Autour de. A cote de. Afleur de, 

Beyond. Above. Unknown to, Au-deld de. Au-dessus de. A V insu de. 

Remark 3. In interrogations and exclamations, where the subjunctive is used according 
to Rem. 2, Less. 72; that is, after a relative, with an antecedent implying comparison, poa 
or point may be omitted. 

Is there a man who knows not that ? Y a-t-il un homme qui ne sache cela ? 
Have yon a friend who is not mine ? Avez-vous un ami que ne soit des miens ? 

In answering a question, point may be used alone ; pas can not. 

Do you wish for some ? No, Est-ce que vous en voulez ? Point, 

Are yon angry ? No, Est-oe que vous etes fache ? Point, 
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And I aim. And they alto, 
And he alsa And she also, 
An herb, grass. Dry grass, 
To awake. To arouse, 
To awake, 

The least noise wakes him, 
I awoke at five o'clock, 
A verb. A substantive. 
To prepare. He prepares the dinner, 
Masculine. Feminine, 
Tolerably. To dream, 
He dreams all night, 
He goes to the dancing-school, 
The strawberry. The cherry, 
The author. The poet, 
That author is a poet, 
A marriage. To delay, 
He has delayed too long to come, 
To pour. Pour me some water, 
To confess. He confesses his crime, 
The mistress. The schoolmistress, 
A story. A wheel, 
A two-story house, 
A four-wheel carriage, 
Between. Between us, 
Beer. A beer-glass, 
A wine-glass, 

To employ to advantage. He employs 
his talents to advantage, 



Et mot aussi. Et eux aussi, 

Et lui aussi. Et elle aussi, 

Une herbe. L' herbe seche, 

Eveiller. R eveiller, 

S 1 eveiller, se reveiller, 

Le moindre bruit V eveille, 

Je me suis eveille a cinq heures, 

Un verbe. Un substantif, 

Preparer. II prepare le diner, 

Masculin. Feminin, 

Passablement. Rever, (d before noun,) 

H reve toute la nuit, 

H va a V icole de danse, 

"La f raise. La cerise, 

L' auteur, (masculine,) Le poete, 

Cet auteur est poete, 

Un mariage. Tarder, (a bef. infinitive,) 

II a trop tarde a venir, 

Verser. Versez-moi de V eau, 

Confesser. H confesse son crime, 

La maitresse. La maitresse d> ecde, 

Un etage. Une roue, 

Une maison a deux etages, 

Une voiture a quatre roues, 

Entre. Entre nous, 

De la biere. Un verre a biere, 

Un verre a vin, 

Faire valoir. II fait valoir ses talents. 



Sir, your servant ; where are you going at such a rate (done ainsi ?) 
you look as if you were very much hurried. Not exactly ; (prScisS- 
ment ;) I am going to the house of my cousin, Mr. Cook. Is not his 
lady sick ? She has been sick, but she feels herself much better now 
(maintenant.) I am delighted at it. What is the news ? Have you 
read the newspaper ? Yes, but there is nothing interesting. Apror 
pos, I have a piece of news (une nouveile) to inform (apprendre) you 
of. Mr. Brown marries Miss Hewes. Is it possible-! I should never 
have thought of (a) such a marriage. Nor I either, (moi non plus,) 
I assure you ; and it is a thing very strange. Excuse me, (jpardon,) 
sir ; I am obliged to leave (quitter) you ; they are waiting for me at 
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kome. Good evening, sir. Good night. Is the sick man quiet? 
Fes, sir; he has slept quietly all night. Are these two scholars 
equal in merit ? No, sir ; this one is a little better than that ; but 
they are esteemed equally by the master. *Have your cousins begun 
to study Spanish ? They have begun, and I also. Do you like the 
language ? I like it much, and they also. Is the grass high ? It is 
not yet high ; it is thick and short. 

At what hour did they wake you this morning ? Did not your 
father forbid that one should wake him (rouse him up ?) I awoke 
three or four times last night ; did you sleep well 1 I awake every 
day at six o'clock ; do you always wake at a certain (certaine) hour ? 
Are there many irregular (irreguliers) verbs in French ? Do you un- 
derstand all the verbs perfectly? Is that substantive masculine or 
feminine ? Are there more masculine than feminine substantives in 
French ? What is the physician preparing ? Is he not preparing a 
medicine for the sick man ? Have you prepared every thing to re- 
ceive our friends ? This wine is tolerably good ; do you wish for 
some ? I recited my lesson tolerably well ; how did you recite yours ? 
I have done nothing but dream all night ; do you often dream ? 
Yes, sir ; I am subject (sujet) to dreaming every night. What did 
you dream ? I dreamed that I was traveling in France. Do you go 
to the dancing-school on Monday ? I go to the writing ((Tecriture) 
school Monday, and to the dancing-school Tuesday. I have bought 
some strawberries and cherries ; do you wish for some ? Do you like 
strawberries better than cherries ? Is that author a poet ? (Less. 94, 
Rem. 4.) Are the ancient (anciens) poets greater than the modern 
(modernes ?) Does not the marriage of your friend take place this 
evening ? Why do you delay to learn your lesson ? Do not delay ; 
have you not delayed too long (trop ?) Please to pour some water 
on my hands ; have you poured some in the glass ? 

Has the thief confessed his crime ? He has confessed all. What 
has the mistress of that house to sell ? She wishes to sell this three- 
story house, and a new four-wheel carriage. Do you drink beer? 
I hardly ever drink any, and my brother, who is a member of 
the temperance society, (la societe de tempSrance,) does . not drink 
any at all. What have you bought ? I have just bought six beer- 
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glasses and a dozen wine-glasses. Where is my seat (sihge ?) It is 
here between your brother and me. Does that house suit your 
brother ? Certainly ; can one find a house that does not suit him ? 
{Rem. 3.) 

There were seen (on vit) on the plains (plaines) of Zama the two 
greatest generals of their time, to engage in (dormer) a battle which 
was to decide (decider) the fate (du sort) of Rome and of Carthage. 
Scipio (Scipion) opposed (opposa) the flower of his army (armSe) to 
the weakest part (la plus faible partie) of the army of the enemy. 
Hannibal (AnnibaJ) intended to break (rompre) the Roman lines 
(lignes) by means (au moyen) of his elephants, (elephants,) and to 
attack (attaquer) afterward (ensuite) upon all points (points) at once. 
Scipio perceived his intention, (intention,) and placed (placa) his light 
infantry (infanterie Ugere) opposite to the (vis-a-vis des) elephants. 
At the moment when these terrible animals took their start, (elan,) 
the infantry of Scipio opened to the right and left; the elephants, 
which their conductors (conducteurs) could not stop, passed the open- 
ings (les intervalles) which Scipio had provided (menage's) for them, 
and which closed again (refermerent) immediately ; then the Eoman 
general executed (executa) his plan (plan) with much • presence (pre- 
sence) of mind. It was five hundred and fifty years after the founding 
(la fondation) of Rome, that P. Cornelius Scipio conquered at "Zama 
the only republic which could struggle (lutter) against the rising (nais- 
sante) greatness of Rome. 



08. QUATRE-VINGT-DIX-HUITlfeME LEgON. 

PROPER NAMES, ETC. 

Remark 1. Latin and Greek proper names, which in English terminate in al or ft, those 
of two syllables in us, and masculine in a, are commonly the same in both languages ; as 
Juvenal, Venus* Caligula. 

Feminines in a, names in as and es, and those of more than two syllables in us, generally 
change these terminations in French into e mute; as, Diana, Diane; Orpheus, Orphie; 
Socrates, Socrate. 

Terminations in ander are changed into andre, and those in o into on; as Alexander, 
Alexandre; Cicero, Ciciron. 

Proper names of places ending in a, change a into e mute, and those in burg change It Into 
bourg : as, Arabia, V Arabie ; Hamburg, Hambourg. 
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I hare no money, nor you either, 
He has none, nor I either, 

Free. He was born free, 

Amusing. A pity, 
It is- a pity to lose that, 
It is a pity that he is sick, 
To preserve. He preserves his fruit, 
To attack. He attacked the enemy, 
Is playing cards amusing ? 
A part. He has his part, 
The throat. My throat is sore, 
That food. The food is good, 
Christ. The religion of Christ, 
The memory. His memory is good, 
The creator. God is the oreator, 
To create. God created the heavens, 
A mustard-pot. A coffee-cup, 



Je n' ai pas d' argent, ni vous non plus y 

Iln'ena pas, ni moi non plus, 

Libre, (de bef. inf. and noun.) H est n6 

liljre, 
Amusant. Dommage, {de before inf.} 
C est dommage de perdre cela, 
C est dommage qu' il soit malade, 
Conserver. 11 conserve son fruit, 
Attaquer. H attaqua P ennemi, 
Est-il amusant de jouer aux cartes ? 
Une part. II a sa part, 
La gorge. J> ai mal a la gorge, 
Cet aliment. L' aliment est bon, 
Le Christ. La religion du Christ, 
La memoire. Sa memoire est bonne, 
Le creatcur. Dieu est le createur, 
Creer. Dieu crea le ciel, 
Un pot a moutarde. Une tasse a cafe. 



Remark 2. The preposition d is thus used to denote what a cup or vessel is intended to 
contain. It takes the article only with those which sometimes mean both the vessel and its 
contents.* 



A milk-pot. A pepper-box, 

A line. A right* (or straight) line, 

A catholic. He is a catholic, 

Go away. Let us go away, 

A bridge. The bridge is broken, 

Across, through. Through the woods, 

The page. That page is small, 

A pail. A pail of water, 

The shovel. The tongs, 

The hearth. On the hearth, 

He desires us to go away, 

A railroad, 

He goes by the railroad, 

Tou pronounce French well, 

I ask your pardon, 

There is no occasion for it, 



Un pot au lait. Une boite au poivre, 

Une ligne. Une ligne droite, 

Un catholique. H est oatholique, 

Allez-vous-en. AHons-nous-en. 

Le pont. Le pont est rompu, 

•£ trovers. A travers les bois, 

La page. Cette page est petite, 

Un seau. Un seau d' eau, 

La pelle. Les pincettes, (feminine,) 

lie foyer. Sur le foyer, 

*Q a envie que nous nous en alliens, 

Un chemin defer, 

H va par le chemin de fer, 

Vous prononcez bien le francos, 

Je vous demande pardon* 

H n' y a pas de quoi. 



• We sometimes say, Give me the vinegar-bottle, when We wish only for the vinegar; 
Give me the pepper-box, when we wish only for the pepper. But we do not use tea-cup or 
wine-glass to denote their contents. Accordingly we say in French, la bouteiQe au vinaigrt, 
le pot au lait ; but without the article, la tasse X thi, le litre X vin. 
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Good morning, sir; I am very glad to meet you at last; (enfin;) 
it is an age since I saw you. I was in the country ; I have passed 
there the beautiful season, and now I come again to town, (ventre en 
ville,) to pass here the winter. I hope that I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you sometimes. Oh, yes, certainly ; come and see (Less. 
#5, Item. 1) me next week ; we will dine together. Can I count on 
you ? Yes ; you are very good ; I shall not fail. Do you pronounce 
French well ? I do not pronounce it well, nor my brother either ; do 
you pronounce it well ? I pronounce it better than I speak it Are 
there any people who are entirely (tout-a-fait) free ? There are very 
few ; I am not entirely free, nor you either. Have you and your brothers 
read this amusing book ? No, sir ; I have not read it, nor they 
either. It is a pity that you have not preserved your letters ; do you 
preserve mine ? I preserve them all. Did not the Irishman attack 
that workman ? He attacked him in the street with (a) blows of a 
stick. Where are the shovel and tongs ? They are on the hearth ; 
do you need (have you need of) them ? Give me the tongs, and 
put the shovel in the other room on the hearth. What is the matter 
with you ? I have taken a little cold, and I have a sore throat. 
How many parts have they made of that inheritance (heritage?) 
They have made three ; each one has his part. Do you like simple 
{simples) food ? I always prefer simple food, because it is the most 
healthy. Will you accept this fruit ? I thank you, sir. There is 
no occasion for it 

Has not Christ commanded us to do good to our enemies ? Does 
not our memory sometimes deceive us ? God is the creator of heaven 
and earth ; did he create them in six days ? Did he create all things 
from nothing ? Is he not always creating something new ? You set 
out for Charleston to-morrow ; do you go by railroad or by steam- 
boat ? Will you return by the railroad ? I wish to buy some tea- 
cups and some wine-glasses ; are there some in this store ? Have 
you bought also a mustard-pot and a pepper-box ? Do you wish for 
the vinegar-bottle or the pepper-box ? Is that line entirely straight ? 
Can you make a line which is perfectly straight ? Are not the Irish 
generally catholics ? How many bridges are there in London ? la 
the largest one of stone or of wood ? Can you see the sun through 

26 
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this fog ? Does one go to the mountain through these woods ? At 
what page of this book do you begin to recite ? Do you begin at the 
tenth line on the hundred and fiftieth page ? Is there water in that 
pail ? Tell the servant to bring a pail of water ; is he not in the 
yard ? Is your friend a catholic ? Does he who has a good mem- 
ory always have judgment ? If one desired that his son should be 
learned, that he should know history and several sciences, that lie 
should read the ancient languages, and that he should speak some of 
the modern, would it not be proper that he should grant him much 
time? 

A man loaded with debts, being at the point of death, (sur le point 
de mourir,) said to his confessor, (confesseur,) " that the only favor 
(lafaveur) which he asked of heaven, was to preserve his life, in order 
that he might be able to pay his creditors." " Very well," replied 
the priest, " since (puisque) your motive for desiring life is so just, I 
desire that your prayers (prieres) may be heard." " Ah ! my father, 
could (puissent) they be so ! for I am sure that if I live until I pay 
my debts, I shall never die." 

Hannibal could (sut) escape from an ignominious captivity (igno- 
minieuse captivitS) by swallowing (en avalant) the poison (poison) 
which he carried always about (sur) him. Such was the end which 
fortune reserved (riservait) to this great man for the price of the 
passage of the Alps, (Alpes,) and of the victories (victoires) of Trebia, 
of the lake of Thrasimenus, and of Cannae (Cannes.) At the same 
epoch, (epoque, fem.) the conqueror (vainqueur) of Hannibal left 
(quitta) Home which he had saved, (sauvie,) and went to live at his 
country-seat (campagne) near Linternum, carrying into his retreat (re- 
traite) only that which envy could not take from (enlever) him, his 
personal dignity (digniU personnelle.) There he died. The inhab- 
itants of the place, persuaded (persuades) that he had been admitted 
(admis) to the rank (rang) of the gods whom he had served, affirmed 
(assuraient) that a miraculous serpent (serpent miraculeux) defended 
the approach to his tomb, (difendait V acces de son tombeau,) placed 
(place) under a myrtle (myrthe) which he had planted (plante) him- 
self and under the shade of which he came often to repose (se reposer.) 
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90. QUATRE-VINGT-DIX-NEUVlfcME LBQON. 

ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

Remark 1. Some French adjectives vary their signification as they are placed before or 
after their substantives. The following are a few : 

A great num. Un grand homme, A tall man. Un homme grand, 

A weak or pitiable man. Un pauvre rr 

j lomme A poor man. Un homme pauvre, 

A good man. Un brave homme, A brave man. Un homme brave, 

An honest man. Un honnite homme, A polite man. Un homme honnite, 
A worthy man. Un galant homme, A lady's man. Un homme galant, 
He had better learn French, (than Span- II fera mieux d' apprendre le fran^ais, 

ish,) (que 1' espagnol,) 

He had better learn French, H fera bien d' apprendre le francais. 

Remark 2. In such sentences, mieux is used when there is comparieon ; bien when there 
is not.* 

What a pity ! Quel dommage ! 

What a beautiful day ! Quelle belle journ6e ! 

A flight of stairs. A fireman, Un escalier. Un pompier, 

The fireman ascends the stairs, Le pompier monte V escalier, 

I long. He longs, II me tarde, (de bef. inf.) II lui tardef 

A library. The parlor, Une bibliothique. Le salon, 

To get drunk. The day before; eve, S> enivrer. La veille, 

He gets drunk on brandy, H s' enivre d' eau de vie, 

To aim at, (with a gun,) Coucher en joue, 

I aim at the bird, Je couche 1' oiseau en joue, 

To be familiar with some thing, fttre aufait de quelque chose, 

I am familiar with that, Je suis au fait de cela, 

SOn prend a ce garcon son chateau, 
Onprendlechapeaudeceg»r SO n. 

Remark 3. The former construction is used when the attention is directed more to the 
possessor. 

According to circumstances, Selon les circonstanoes, 

A priest. A preacher, Un pritre. Un pridicateur, 

To preach. He preaches well, Pricher. H preche bien, 

Presbyterian. Episcopal, Presbyterien. Anglican, 

* When the question is between French and some other branch of study, we say : R fera 
mieux d' apprendre lefranfaia; but when we recommend it without comparison, we say : 
II fera bien d } apprendre lefran$aie. 
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What is that ? 



Methodist. Unitarian, Methodist e. Unitairien, 

Of course — that is understood, Cela va sans dire, 

Qu' est-ce que c' est que cela ? or, 
Qu 1 est-ce que cela ? or, Qu 1 est cela 7 
I do not know what that is, Je ne sais pas ce que c' est que cela, 

What is it ? Qu> est-ce que c' est ? or, Qu' est-ce 1 

I do not know what it is, Je ne sais pas ce que c' est. 

Remark 4. C est, with d before the infinitive, denotes turn ; with de, duty. 

It is your turn to begin, C est a vous a commencer, 
It belongs to the master to teach, - C est au maitre d' enseigner, 
A romance, novel. A moral novel, Un roman. Un roman moral, 
Christmas. Christmas eve, the daV be- 
fore Christmas, La iVoeZ. La veille de Noel, 

A chill, Un frisson, 

The chill has attacked him, Le frisson V a pris. 

Remark 5. What, with an infinitive, is translated by que, and if the sentence be negative, 
pas is omitted. 

I dp not know what to do, Je ne sais que faire, 

He does not know what to say, II ne sait que dire, 

Is this stick yours ? Ce baton est-il a vous ? 

It is mine, II est a moi, 

Whose knife is this ? A qui est ce couteau ? 

It is my brothers, D est a mon frere, 

Is it his? Est-il ami? 

Do these gloves belong to the boys ? Ces gants sont-ils aux garcona 7 

Are they theirs ? Sont-ils a eux ? 

They are theirs, Us sont a eux, 

You do not know me ? Vous ne me connaissez pas ? 

Yes, indeed ; I know you well, Si fait ; je vous con 



Si fait is used familiarly to affirm what another denies or doubts; and sometimes in 
affirmative answers to negative questions. , 

I believe that he is not there, Je crois qu' il n' est pas la, 

Yes, indeed j he is there, Si fait ; il y est. 

What a beautiful day ? Yes, the weather is superb. It is long 
since we have had a time so beautiful and so healthy. Did you go to 
the play last evening ? Yes, and I staid there until eleven ; I amused 
myself much ; the piece was very comic (comique.) And you ; how 
did you pass the evening ? T heard Jenny Lind. How did you find 
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her ? Oh I I assure you that she merits well the name of Queen of 
song. You know that she has excited a rage (faitfureur) in New 
York. Do you wish us to study German or Italian ? You had bet- 
ter study Gennadi Had I not better take a walk every morning ? 
Yes, sir ; and you had better take a ride on horseback every evening. * 
IJid not the firemen go up those stairs ? They ascended them, but 
they have come down again. Is that man a priest ? No, sir ; he is 
a doctor. What did he wish for ? He wished to borrow the most 
amusing book that there was in my library. How many books are 
there in your library ? There are more than three thousand volumes. 
Have you not a library in the parlor ? There are a few books there. 

^pAre there not two parlors in this house? There is a large one 
and a small one. Does that man get drunk often ? He gets drunk 

. every day on brandy, wine, or beer. Why do they take away that 
man's cloak ? It is not his ; he has stolen it. 

They have taken the fruit from that boy ; is it not his ? Does the 
master pay the workmen according to their work ? Does he praise 
each one according to his merit ? Does that Catholic priest preach 
well ? Is the Presbyterian preacher eloquent ? Does he preach twice 
on Sunday ? There are six churches in our village, two Presbyterian, 
one Episcopal, one Unitarian, one Methodist, and one Catholic ; how 
many are there in yours ? Have you been to church to-day ? What 
preacher did you hear ? Did he preach well ? Will he preach this 
afternoon ? It is your turn to recite your lesson ; is it not ? It is 
my turn to begin ; is it not ? It belongs to the master to teach and 
to the pupils to learn ; does it not ? Had I better read this novel ? 
Have those who read many novels correct taste ? Will you come and 
see me the day before Christmas .? That man is sick, and knows not 
what to do ; has not the fever attacked him ? Has not the chill attacked 
him ? Is that horse your father's ? Is he not his ? Is he yours ? 
Are these gloves yours ? Are they the ladies' ? Are they not theirs ? 
You have not seen mJBriend ? Yes, indeed ; I have seen ljim often. 
Have you not read this book ? Yes, indeed ; I have just read it. 

Good remedies (remedes.) For drunkenness, (ivresse,) drink pure 
water ; for health, rise early ; to be happy, be good ; to please all, 
attend to (melez-vous de) your own (jsropres) affaires. 

26* 
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Man takes away (derobe) the lightning (la foudre) from heaven ; 
he rescues continents (arrache des continents) from the sea ; he raises 
himself in the air ; he measures the space which separates (separe) the 
stars (astres) from the earth ; he directs (dirige) Ae opinions of na- 
tions and decides {decide de) their fate ; he embraces (embrasse) by a 
glance of the eye, the events of past ages, and acts upon the future ; 
but he can not solve the great problem (probleme) of his existence (ex- 
istence.) Who are we ? Whence come we ? Whither are we go- 
ing ? Does the same destiny (destinee) await Cato the just, the good 
Titus, the virtuous Marcus Aurelius, (Marc-Aurele,) and the san- 
guinary (sanguinaire) Nero ? Nothing here below answers to our 
dreams of perfection. The hope (espoir) of a future without limits** 
(bornes) raises us above (au-dessus du) the visible (visible) world, and 
lets us have a glimpse of (entrevair) an immense perspective (immense 
perspective) of progress toward perfection. 



100. CENTIME LEgON. 

NOUNS, IDIOMS, 'ETC. 



It lacks, it wants, II «' en faut, (gov. subjunctive,) 

Remark 1. H »' en faut, accompanied by an interrogation, a negative, or wordthcvmg 
the force of a negative, as, gttire t peu, presqve rien, etc., takes ne before the subjunctive. 

It wants much for me to be rich, H s' en faut beaucoup que je sois riche, 

It does not want much for him to be H ne s> en faut pas beaucoup qu' il ne soit 

rich, - ■ riche, 

H ne b' en faut guere que nous ne soyons 
It wants little for us to be young, ;«„„«, 

To have a grudge against some one, En vouloir d quelqu* un. 

He has a grudge against that man, II en veu't a^i homme. 

To call one thou and thee, Tutoyer, 

They call each other thou and thee, Us se tutoient. 

Thee and thou sometimes denote familiarity and endearment. (Lest. 16, Rem. 1.) 

To lay blame on, to find fault with, S 1 en prendre a, 
He lays blame on me, II s' en prend a moi, 
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To marry. They will marry, 
Your sister marries my brother, 
To find fault with, to blame, 
He finds fault with what I do, 
To manage. He manages badly, 
The strife is who, 
The strife is who shall play, 



Se marier. Da se marieront, 

Votre sceur se marie aveo mon frere, 

Trouver a redire d, 

H trouve a redire a oe que je fins, 

&' y prendre. Ds'y prend mal, 

C est a qui, 

C est a qui jouera. 



R km ark 2. When nouns of different genders are qualified by a following adjective, not 
common gender, the sound requires the masculine noun to be placed last. 



A white handkerchief and cravat, 

To fight. He fights with his cousin, 

To be at stake. His life is at stake, 

It is all over with us, 

How .' How tall you are ! 

How good she is ! How foolish he is ! 

Since. Since he wishes it J will go there, 



Une cravate et un mouchoir blancs * 

Se battre. II se bat avec son cousin, 

Y oiler de. II y va de sa vie, 

C est fait de nous, 

Que I Que vous etes grands 1 

Qu' elle est bonne ! Qu' il est sot ! 

Puisque. Puisqu' il le veut j J irai la. 



Remark 3. A noun in the predicate (as in Less. 94, Rem. 4) takes the indefinite article, if 
ee or cela be the subject, or if it be limited by other words. 



He is a soldier, 

He is a doctor. He is a good doctor, 

To be in vain, 

It is in vain for him to study, 

It is in vain for that man to work, 



H est soldat, or, o' est un soldat, 

H est docteur. C est un bon dooteur, 

Avoir beau, 

H a beau etudier, 

Cet homme a beau travailler. 



Remark 4. The imperfect of venir, followed by de and an infinitive, denotes that 
thing had just been done. 



I had just arrived, 

He had just gone away, 

At all events, however it may be, 

He may be sick, at all events he will 

not come, 
To get angry. He gets angry with me, 
To overlook, to command a view of, 
The window overlooks the garden, 
At what point ? 
At what point did we stop ? 
There is where we stopped, 
To leave it to. 



Je venais d' arriver, 

H venait de s' en aller, 

Quoi qu* il en soit, 

II se peut qu' il soit malade, quoi qu' 3 en 

soit il ne viendra pas, 
Se fdcher. H se fache contre moi, 
Donner sur, 

La fenetre donne sur le jardin, 
Oil en? 

Ou est-ce que nous en sommes restes ? 
Voila ou nous en sommes restes, 
8* en rapporter d, 



* To say un mouchoir et une cravate blancs, would be placing the feminine noun next to a 
masculine adjective, which offends the ear. Un homme et une femme aimables. This does 
not offend the ear, because aimabie is common gender, and may stand by a noun feminine. 
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I leave it to yourself, Je m' en rspporte a vous-m&ne, 

To fail of satisfying, Lamer a desirer. 

He fails much of satisfying, II laisse beaucoup a desirer, 

She is defective in nothing, EUe ne laisse rien a desirer. 

Remark 5. A collective noun followed by another noun in the plural, generally takes a 
plural verb. If, however, it be limited so as to give unity to the idea, the singular is to be used. 

A dozen men have come, Une douzaine d' hommes sont venus, 

__ _ , Cette douzaine de pommes est sur la 

That dozen of apples is on the table, . w 

I believe that the captain will not come here to-morrow because 
the rain which has been has rendered the roads too bad ; do you think 
that he will come ? I think that he will come, for I know the cap- 
tain : he loves to see his" friends, and he will do all that he has said 
My professor has given me an exercise very long to write, and four 
lessons to learn by heart ; all that for to-morrow at half-past two of 
the afternoon ; it is too much, I shall never be able to do it ; and if he 
thinks that I can, he deceives himself much. Do you believe that 
that is possible ? No, you can not do all that, nor I either. Do you 
want much of having finished that lesson ? I want little of having 
finished this one, but I have not begun to study the others. Does 
it want much of your being as tall as I ? No, sir ; it wants an inch 
(un police) of your being as tall as I. Have you not a grudge against 
that man ? No, sir ; I have no grudge against any one. Against 
whom has he a grudge ? He has a grudge against us. Will that 
gentleman and lady marry ? Yes, sir ; they will marry the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

Will your sister marry my cousin ? That man has lost his money, 
and he lays blame on me ; is it not very unjust ? That scholar lays 
the blame on me, as if I had torn his book ; did he not tear it him- 
self? I have found nothing to blame in that work ; is it not very- 
good ? My friend conducts himself well ; do you find fault with what 
he has done ? The mistress of that house is veiy able ; how does 
she manage to gain so much money ? Does she not manage very 
well ? That young lady is charming ; the strife is who shall dance 
with her ; are you acquainted with her ? The strife is who shall hear 
Jenny Lind sing; have you heard her? I have lost some black 
gloves and cravats ; have you seen them ? My friend has amiable 
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brothers and sisters ; are you acquainted with them ? Those boys 
behave themselves badly ; have they not fought several times ? Does 
not the Irishman fight with his friend ? Do all that you can ; is not 
this man's life at stake ? Is not his fortune at stake ? That man is 
in his last moments ; it is all over with him ; is it not ? How good 
that man is ! are you not much obliged to him ? How beautiful that 
child is ! is he your brother ? Since you have sufficient money will you 
not travel ? Since the master desires it, shall we not learn German ? 

Is that man a priest ? Yes, sir ; he is a Catholic priest. Is he a 
preather ? He is a very good preacher. Are you acquainted with 
that man with the white hat ? Yes, sir ; he is a German. Is he a 
poet ? He is. a German poet. It is in vain for that man to study ; he 
will never learn French ; will he ? No, sir ; he has no memory. It is 
vain for you to gain money ; you will lose it immediately ; will you 
not ? No, sir ; I shall keep it all. Had you not just arisen when I 
saw" you this morning? No, sir; I had been up more than two 
hours. - Had you breakfasted ? I had just breakfasted. With whom 
does your neighbor get angry ? He often gets angry with me. Do 
your windows overlook the garden ? The one overlooks the garden 
and the other the street. At what point did you stop in the book 
which you were reading ? Here is where I stopped, at the first line 
of the tenth page. Have you been long acquainted with that man ? 
No, sir ; I have never seen him before ; (auparavant.;) but he is very 
familiar ; (familier ;) he calls every body thou and thee. John, why 
dost thou not call me thou and thee as your brother does ? old (an- 
eiens) school companions, like thee and me, ought to call each other 
thou and thee ; be not so cold in future, as thou art at present. 

H. M. de B. is always in love with (amoureux de) his wife, who does 
not partake (partage) at all (of) this sentiment. . One day, after, hav- 
ing reproached (reproche) her with (to her) the cold tone (ton) and 
the ceremonious (cerimonieuses) manners which she constantly has 
with him, he besought (conjurait) her to call him thou and thee : 
"Well !" replied madame de B., "go thou away? 

My Dear Sir, Washington, Jan. 8th, 1851. 

I have been in this city two weeks. Congress is in session, and I 
have given some attention to its proceedings (sa marche.) The gov- 
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eminent of the United States is divided into three departments ; (<W- 
partements ;) the executive, (exicutif,) the legislative, (legislatif,) and 
the judicial (judiciaire.) The executive consists of (eonsiste en) a 
president and his advisers, called the cabinet ; the legislative consists 
of a senate and house of representatives ; the judicial is composed 
(compose) of nine judges of the supreme (supreme) court, with several 
judges of the inferior (inferieures) courts. % 

The senate k composed of two members furnished (fournis) by each 
state. The number of senators is accordingly (done) sixty-two. The 
vice-president of the United States is president of the senate. The 
house of representatives is composed of representatives sent by each 
state, in the proportion, (a raison,) at present, of one for seventy thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty inhabitants, but the proportion is changed 
every ten years. The number of the members is now two hundred 
and thirty-three. The salary of the members is eight dollars a day 
during the session. The vice-president receives iive thousand, and the 
president, twenty-five thousand dollars a year. The expenses per min- 
ute of the administration of Washington were three dollars eighty-two 
cents ; of the elder (atnS) Adams, two dollars fifty-eight cents ; of Jef- 
ferson, nine dollars ninety-five cents ; of Madison, thirty-four dollars 
eighty-eight cents ; of Monroe, twenty-five dollars eighteen cents ; of 
the younger (cadet) Adams, twenty-four dollars thirty-five cents ; of 
Jackson, thirty-five dollars fifteen cents ; of Van Buren, sixty-five dol- 
lars seventy -eight cents ; of Tyler, fotfy-three dollars ninety-five cents ; 
of Polk, a hundred and forty-five dollars and eighty-eight cents. I will 
write you more soon. Your very humble servant, 

Charles Bruin. 

An officer having become blind of one eye in war, carried an eye of 
glass, whieh he took care to take out when he went to bed Hap- 
pening to be in a tavern, (une auberge,) he calls the maid and gives 
her that eye, in order that she may lay (pose) it on the table. The 
maid, however, did not stir (bougeait.) The officer, losing patience, 
said to her : " Well ! what are you waiting for there ?" u Sir/' an- 
swered she, " I am waiting for you to give me the other." 

The winters of Siberia are subject to storms. Often at the moment 
when the sky appears the most serene, (serein,) terrible hurricanes come 
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suddenly to obscure it (V obscurcir.) Issuing (partis) from two oppo- 
site points of the horizon, the one comes loaded with the ices (places) of 
the north sea, and the other with the stormy whirlwinds (tourbillons 
orageux) of ,the Caspian (mer Oaspienne.) If they meet, if they 
strike each other, (se choquent,) the fir-trees (sapins) oppose (opposent) 
in vain to their fury (furie) their robust trunks (troncs robustes) and 
their long pyramids; ( pyr amides ;) in vain the birches (bouleaux) 
bend (ploient) even to the earth their flexible branches (flexiblesram- 
eaux) and their trembling foliage ; (mobile feuillage ;) every thing is 
broken, (rompu,) every thing is overthrown, and immense spaces are . 
covered with the ruins (mines) of nature. 

A countryman having learned that another, his debtor, was at the 
point of death, (a V agonie,) ran to his house to get paid (se /aire payer.) 
The insolvent (insolvable) debtor said « to him with a voice almost 
extinguished, (eteinte,) "Let me die in peace." "By the powers, 
no;" replied the countryman, "you shall not die unless I be paid." 

Politeness, says president Witherspoon, is real (une reelle) goodness 
expressed with goodness ; an admirable definition, (definition admira- 
ble,) and so brief (breve) that all can easily retain (retenir) it. Put it in 
practice, (pratique,) and every body will be charmed with your manners. 
% A good old man, being very sick, had his wife called, who was still 
very young, and said to her : " My dear, you see that my last hour 
approaches, and that I am forced (forci) to leave you. . Therefore, 
(c* est pourquoi) if you wish me, to die in peace, it is necessary that 
you do me a favor (une grace.) You are still young, and without 
doubt you will marry again, I know it ; but I pray you not to take 
Mr. Lewis, for I confess that I have always been very jealous (jaloux) 
of him, and that I am so still I should die then in despair (dises- 
peri) if you did not promise me that." The wife answered : " My 
dear, I intreat (supplie) you, let not that hinder you from dying in 
peace, for I assure you, that even though I wished to espouse hin5, 1 
could not, being already promised to another." 

The mayor (maire) of a small village of France, being obliged to 
give a passport (passe-port) to a distinguished personage (personnage 
distingue") who was blind of one eye, was afraid of offending him by 
mentioning his deformity, when he wished to describe {dipeindre) his 
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person. To avoid this, and to fulfill at the same time the rigorous 
(rigoureuses) obligations of his charge, he employed (employa) the 
following expedient (expedient?) He wrote on the passport : " Large 
and beautiful black eyes, one of which is absent" 

A lion of the grand duke {due) of Tuscany, (Toscane,) having got 
out of the menagerie, (la menagerie,) entered into the city of Florence, 
and spread there much panic (epouvante.) Among the fugitives (fu- 
gitifs) there happened to be a woman who was carrying a child in 
her arms, and who let him fall. The lion seized him (*' en saisit) 
and appeared ready to devour (devorer) him, when the mother, trans- 
ported (transportee) by the most lender (tehdre) impulse (mouvement) 
of nature, returned upon her steps, threw herself at the feet of the 
lion, and asked of him her child. He looked at her fixedly ; (fixe- 
ment;) her cries (cris) and her weeping (pleura) seemed to touch 
him ; at last (enfin) he put the child upon the ground, wkhout hav- 
ing done him the least harm. Unhappiness and despair (desespoir) 
have then an expression which makes itself understood by monsters 
(monstres) the most fierce (farouche*.) But what is, without doubt, 
the most admirable, is that blind, and sublime impulse which precip- 
itates (precipite) the mother on the steps of the ferocious (feroce) ani- 
mal, before which all fly (fait?) 

Mahomet desired to bring back his countrymen (compatriotes) to 
their ancient manners (moeurs.) He was acquainted with the doc- 
trine of Moses, (Moise,) and that of the Christians. He knew that 
the Jews (Juifs) flattered themselves to see appear at last, the Saviour 
(Sauveur) of Israel, and that Jesus Christ had promised to his disci- 
ples to send them the spirit of truth which would conduct them into 
all truth. His exalted (exaltSe) imagination persuaded him (lui per- 
suada) that he was destined (destinS) to accomplish (accomplir) the 
hopes (esperances) of the Jews and of the Christians. At the age of 
forty years, he saw in a dream (en songe) the archangel (archange) 
Gabriel, who called him to be the prophet of the Most High (Tres- 
Haut.) He communicated (communiqua) that vision to his wife and 
to his cousin; and whether he deceived himself (or) whether he 
wished to impose on them, (leur en imposer,) he spoke to them with 
the fire of inspiration. 
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Le, (mas.) La, (tern.) ) „ T . . , . . . m 

Z'betavow.andsilenUf 1 ^ ^Mmasc. and femmnu,) The, 

J)u, (comp. of de, le.) Of the, Pes, (comp. of de les.) Of the, 
Au f (comp. of a, le.) To the, -4tM?, (comp. of a fe«.) To the. ^ 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Uhj (mas.) tfrw, (fern.) A, one, Uns, (mas.) CTra*, (fem.) Ones. 

I. Articles agree with their nouns in gender and number, (p. 21 and 81.) 
***«<?• The definite article is used with nouns in a general sense ; as, Le Sucre 
est doux. Aimez-vous le cafe ? (p. 50.) 

3. It is also used with nouns in a definite sense, as in English - y as, Aimez-vous 
le cafe- que je vous donne ? 

4. This article together with de, is used also with nouns in a partitive sense ; 
as, II a du papier. Nous avons deb amis, (p. 55.) 

To this last rule there are two exceptions. 

1. When the partitive is accompanied by a negative, it takes de without the article ; as, Je 
n' aipas db biscuit. 

2. When it is immediately preceded by an adjective, it takes de without the article ; as, 
Vous avez de bons livres t (p. 55.) 

If, however, an adjective preceding a partitive noun be compounded with it, making essen- 
tially but one word, as bon mof, the article is used ; as, Je ne connate rien de disagriable 
eomme dbs petits-mattres. So also is the article employed with a negative partitive, where 
the idea is essentially affirmative;* as, Get homme est riche; n'a-t-U pas db V argent? 

* The question, N* avez-vous point db pain ? is simply an inquiry whether you have bread 
W avez-vous pas du pain ? expresses that the speaker supposes you to have bread. The ar- 
ticle is to be inserted or omitted, according as the affirmative or negative sense is intended. 

27 
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(p. 77.) Also, with one which is followed by an adjective, relative pronoun, or clause which 
effectually limits its meaning ; as, Je ne vousferaipas dbb reproches frivoles t m — On ne sou- 
lag t jku dbs douleurs qu* on meprise, (p. 166-7.) 

5. The definite article is used in preference to the possessive adjectives, mon, son, 
etc., when the possessor is otherwise sufficiently denoted ; as, J> ai mal a la tite, 
(p. 79.) But otherwise, the adjective is to be used ; as, Je vois que ma jambe 
fenfle.i 

The possessive adjective is sometimes used instead of the article, to denote something per- 
manent, 8a goutte le tourmente. Ma tite me fait mal. Here it is meant that the evil ia con- 
tinuous or returns periodically. 

6. The definite article is used with titles and epithets prefixed to proper names ; 
as, Le docteur Smith, Le general Taylor, (p. 41.) 

It is sometimes used to denote what is habitual j as, Je prends le thi, Hvad 
V iglise le dimanehe. 

7. It is generally used with names of countries ; as, La France est plus grands 
que la Suisse, (p. 128.) 

Except countries having the same name as their capital, which omit the article, Naples tt 
Corfou sont des pays dtiicieux. 

Except also those preceded by en and de, and France preceded by pour; as, R va en Es- 
pagne, Nous venons d' Angltterre y Je pars pour France. 

The following, however, are seldom used without the article, Le Canada, le BresiL la 
Guadeloupe, la Guyane, la Jamaique, le Pirou, la Louisiane, V Abyssinie, la Guinee, Us Mo- 
tuques; also, very remote countries generally, and names of mountains; as, V empire »u 
BrisU, les mines du Pirou. 

8. The definite article is omitted with the names of cities, except those 
formed from common nouns ; II va a Londres et au Havre.% 

9. It is omitted with a noun forming one idea with a verb ; as, J' ai besoin, H 
prend garde, lis ont froid. • 

10. With a noun which with a preposition qualifies another noun j as, une mai- 
son de pierre, Un bateau a yapeur. 

11. With a noun which with a preposition forms an adverbial phrase; as, en 
viriti, par caur, avec courage. 

12. With a noun which follows de after an adverb or noun of quantity ; as, 
Beaucoup d' argent, Peu d' amis, Une douzaine d' hommes. 

Except bien and laphtpart; as, Bien de P argent ; Laplupart des hommes, 

* If the speaker means to say, I will make you no reproaches, frivolous things that they are, 
he would employ de reproches frivoles, because the adjective does not limit effectually the 
noqn ; but if he mean, I will make you no frivolous reproaches, but some of importance, the 
adjective limits the noun, and he would employ des reproches frivo'es. 

t In the first of these sentences, the possessor is sufficiently indicated. I can have a pain in 
no one's head but my own, hence la is used : but 1 can see another's leg swell as well as my 
own, and hence ma is used in the second sentence. 

t Havre signifies haven ; and being formed from a common noun, it takes the article. 
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13. The articles are omitted in French, though not in English, before nouns in 
apposition with a preceding noun or sentence; as. Ulysse, fere de TeUmaque; 
Tons les peuples de la terre out une idee oV tin Eire suprimc, freuve evidentz 
que le peche originel n> a pas tout-d-fait obacurci V entendement. 

They are sometimes omitted to give energy or rapidity to discourse ; as, Pau- 
vretS ri* est pas vice. 

14. The indefinite article is omitted before a noun predicate qualifying the 
subject ; as, Je suis soldat. But, when ce or cela is the subject, or when tho 
noun predicate is qualified by some word or phrase, the article is used j as, C est 

UN SOLDAT, Je Suis UN SOLDAT du roi. 

15. The articles are repeated before each noun in the same construction, and 
before each adjective which refors to a separate noun ; as, le ceeur, l' esprit, les 
meeurs, tout gagne a la culture. Le vieux et le jeune soldat, (referring to 
different persons ;) le vieux et brave soldat, (referring to the same person.) 



NOUNS. 

All nouns in French are either masculine or feminine. The names of males 
are masculine,^md those of females, feminine. In regard to inanimate objects, 
their genders can not be reduced to rules ;* but it may be useful to bear in mind, 
that nouns ending in ion are generally feminine, and those ending in ment mas- 
culine. Au, an, in, Ion, and ron, may also be taken, with few exceptions, as 
masculine terminations. The nanies of countries, with some exceptions, are 
feminine, (p. 128.) 

PLURAL OF NOUNS. 

I. The Plural of French Nouns, as we have seen in the preceding lessons, 
is generally formed by adding an s the singular, (p. 21.) Nouns terminating in 
s, x, z, are unchanged in the plural, (p. 23.) Those in al are changed to aux, 
and those in au, eu, take an x for the plural, (p. 26.) 

The following exceptions have, many of them, been given in the lessons : 

1. Seven in ou take x; bijou, a jewel ; caiQou, a flint ; chou, a cabbage ; genou, the knee ; 
joujouy a toy ; kibou, an owl ; and pou, a louse. Also, landau makes landaus. 

* The Impossibility of reducing the genders of French nouns to rules, is the less to be re- 
gretted, as genders are always best learned by practice. The learner who has said lemaga- 
em, la maison, man livrt, ma plume, a few times, will not be likely to misapply to these words 
the article or pronoun, and would rely more on practice than on rules, were tbey much more 
simple and complete than those of the French genders can possibly be. Hence •special care 
has been taken to give the gender of each noun in the preceding lessons. 
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2. The following in al take • in the plural : oval, an indorsement ; oaf, a ball ; eat, a cal- 
losity ; eantaL, a kind of cheese ; carnavcrf, a carnival ; ceremonial, ceremonial ; nopaL, a 
kind of plant ; jmi/, a pale ; regal, an entertainment ; sandal, sandal wood ; and names of ani- 
mals, except cheval. 

3. The following in ail have atus in the plural : bail, lease ; coratl, coral ; tmail, enamel ; 
plumail, a feather-brush ; soupiraU, vent ; ventail, leaf of a door ; vitraux, large panes of 
glass for churches, is seldom used in the singular, vitrail. Travail, labor, has plural tra- 
vaus; travail, a machine in which horses are shod, also the accounts rendered by a public 
minister, has plural travails. 

del, heaven, has plural deux; del, tester of a bed, also sky in painting, has plural del*. 
(Eil, the organ of vision, plural yeux ; aM, a term of art, plural ails. 
Aieul, ancestor, plural aieux; aieul, grandfather, and grandmother, a'ieuls. 
AH, garlic, has its plural aulx. 

BttaU and bestiaux have the same signification ; the former has no plural, and the latter no 
lingular. 

In words of more than one syllable, ending in ent or ant, the final t may be 
either retained or dropped in the plural ; as, enfanU or en/ana, prisents or pri- 
•ens* With monosyllables it must always be retained, except in gent, which 
always has plural gens. 

4. Proper names are generally unchanged in the plural ; as, Les deux Sencque, 
Les deux Corntille. 

Proper names, however, take the plural termination when used, like common nouns, to 
denote classes rather than individuals ; as, lea Bourbons, les Condis, lea Guises, les Stuarts, 
la France a eases Cesars. 

II. 1. When a noun and an adjective together form a compound noun, both 
words vary their terminations, for the plural ; as, Une fausse-cle, dee fausses- 
cles. Except des terre-pleins, where the sense does not admit terre in the plural, 
dee grand? meres, des grand? messes, which are so written for euphony, and dee 
ehevau-legers. 

2. When two nouns form a compound, also, both vary their terminations for the 
plural ; as, Chien-loup, chiens-loups. Except Des bec-figues, des appuis-main, 
des HdteU-Dieu, des bricke-dents, des bains-Marie, where the unaltered words 
express the idea of unity. 

3. When two nouns united by a preposition make a compound, the first is varied 
to form the plural ; as, Un ckef-d? autre, des chefs-d 1 auvre. Except des 
coq-d-V ane, des pied-a-terre, des Ute-d-t6te, where the sense does not admit 
the plural nouns, 

4. When a noun joined to a verb, preposition, or adverb, forms a compound, 
the noun is varied to form the plural $ as, Des contre-coups, des avant-coureur*. 
But the following take no s, because there is unity in the idea : Des serre-tite, 
des reveille-matin, des contre-poison; and the following take s both in the singular 
and plural, because there is always plurality in the idea : un or des essuie-mains, 
un- or dee porte-mouchettts, cure-dents, porte-eUfs. 

• The best authorities now follow the general rule, and always retain the final U 
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Nouns compounded of invariable words are not varied to form the plural ; as, 
des pour-boire, des pince-sans-rire, des passe-partout. 

There are some eighty or more nouns in the French language which are mason- 
line in one sense, and feminine in another. The detail of these may properly be 
left to the dictionary, but the following are among the most common : 

Masculine. Dtminme. 

Aide, helper, 

Couple \ tw0 animated beings intio 
c mately united, . . \ 

Livre, a book, 

Manehe, . a handle of an instrument, 
Mhnoire, .... a* memoir, 

Mode, mood, 

Page page of a prince, 

Po&e, a stove, 

Poste, .... a military station, 

Sourie, a smile, 

Tour, a turn, 

Voile, a veil, 



two things or animals 
of a sort. 

a pound. 

a sleeve. 

memory. 

fashion. 

page of a book. 

a frying-pan. 

a post for letters. 

a mouse. 

a tower. 

a sail. 



Amour, signifying sexual passion, is sometimes feminine in the singular in poetry, 
and almost always feminine in the plural. In other senses it is masculine. 

Automne is either masculine or feminine. 

Chose is feminine ; but quelque chose, meaning something, is masculine ; as, 
Ha fait quelque chose qui mirite <T etre blame. Quelque chose, meaning what- 
ever thing', is feminine ; as, Quelque chose que je lui ate dite, je n' ai pu le 
convaincr*. 

Couleur, which is commonly feminine, becomes masculine when followed by de 
and a noun to denote the kind of color ; as, Le couleur de feu, le couleur de 
rose, le couleur de chair, etc. 

DSlice, singular, is masculine ; in the plural, feminine. 

Enfant, a boy, masculine ; a girl, feminine, is always masculine in the plural. 

Foudre^ usually feminine, in elevated style is masculine. 

Gens has the adjectives and participles preceding it feminine, and those follow- 
ing it masculine ; as, Defines gens — Des gens bienfins — De fort dangereuses 
gens — Des gens fort dangereux. Tous, however, is used before gens, when it is 
followed by a limiting word or phrase ; as, Tous les gens senses, tous ces gens- 
ci; and, also, before an adjective of the common gender; as, Tous les honnites 
gens. Before other adjectives it is toutes; as, Toutes Us vieilles gens. In Gens 
de lettres, gens <P affaires, gens de robe, gens de bien, gens de cesur, gens de 
guerre, and jeunes gens, it is always masculine. 

Hymne, for the church, is feminine ; all others masculine. * 

Orgue, singular, is masculine ; in the plural, feminine. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

The adjective* generally placed before the noon are the numerals, the adjective 
pronouns, and the following, when taken in their common meaning : beau, bon, 
braze, cher, chetif, digne, grand, gros,jeune,joli, mauvais, michant, meilleur, 
moindre, petit, saint, sot, vieux, vrai, (p. 35.) 

When the numerals are used as titles or quotations, and without the article, they 
come after the noun ; as do, also, those above named, when connected with others 
whose place is after the noun, and when they are qualified by adverbs, (p. 138.) 

Some adjectives which change their signification, as thoy are placed before or 
after their substantives, have been given, (p. 303.) To those may be added the 
following : 

A small man, un petit homme. A mean man, un homme petit. 

A big woman, une grossefemme. A pregnant woman, une/emme front. 

A particular piece of news, une certaine now- i 

velle. 



Sure news, une nouveUe certaine. 



The grand style of living, le grand air. The grand look, /' air grand. 

A nobleman, un gentilhomme. A genteel man, un homme gentiL 

A ridiculous man, un ptaisanyiomme. A facetious man, un homme plaisant. 

A midwife, une sagefemme. A wise woman, une/emme sage. 

A simple man, bon homme. A good man, homme bon. 

An insupportable man, un cruel homme. - A cruel man, un homme cruel. 

An ignoble look, un mauvais air. A look to-be feared, un air mauvais. 

Worthless wood, du mort bois. Dead wood, du bois mort. 

Unanimously, d' une commune vois. A general opinion, une voix commune. 

A wrong note, unefousse corde. A discordant string, une cordefausss. 

m A false key, unefousse clef. A wrong key, une cltffousse. 

A wrong light, un faux jour. Wrong shading, un jour faux. 

A secret door, unefaueseporte. A sham door, une portefausse. 

Low tide, une morte eau. Standing water, une eau tnorte. 

The last week, year, etc., of a particular time, Last week, year, etc., in general, la 

la derniire semaine, annte, etc. demiere, annie, etc. 

A mischievous spirit, un eeprit malin. . The devil, le matin esprit. 

A different coat, un nouvel habit. A new-fashion coat, un habit nouveau. 
A language without merit, unepauvre tongue. A barren language, une tongue pauvre. 

A bad comedy, une plaisante conUdie. -An amusing comedy, une comidie phnsante. 

A proud tone, un haut ton. A high tone, un ton haut. 

A bad doer, un michant homme. A wicked man, un homme michant. 

A poor epigntm,^ mMumtt tpigramme. A ^ om t ^' nm ' ""• **"■»"« -* 

A newly-obtained book, un nouveau livre. A newly-published book, un livre nouveau, 

A prodigious liar, unfurieux menteur. A furious lion, un lionfurieux. 

Two large volumes, deux mortels volumes. Mortal poison, poison mortel. 

One only man, un seul homme. A man alone, un homme seul. 

FEMININE FORMED. 

I. We have seen in the lessons, that the feminine of adjectives is generally 
formed by adding e mute to the masculine ; that masculines in e mute are un- 
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changed hi the feminine ; that those in el, eil, ten, on, and et, double their final 
letter before e mute ; that those in x make the feminine in se, and those in /in 
t>e, (p. 85.) 
The following are exceptions, many of whioh have been previously given : 

1. Complet makes in the feminine complete ; concret, concrete ; discret, dis- 
crete ; inquiet, inquiite ; replet, repUte ; secret, secrete. 



Aigu, aiguH, 


Mou, 


moUe, 


Praia, 


fratche, 


Pre"flx, pri/lxe, 


Ambigu, ambigue\ 


Nouveau, nouveUe, 


Favori, 


favorite. 


Public, publiqut 


Ammoniac, ammoniaque, 


, Coutigu 


, contiguity 


Frank, 


franche, 


Roux, rousst, 


Beau,' belle, 


Devin, 


devineresse 


, Grec, 


grecque, 


Bee, s*cke, 


Benin, binigne, 


Doux, 


douce, 


Jumeau 


, jumelte, 


Tiers, fierce, 


Blanc, blanche, 


Exigu, 


exigu*, 


hong, 


tongue, 


Tnrc, torque, 


Caduc, eaduque, 


Faux, 


fausse, 


Malin, 


maltgne, 


Vieux, vieille. 


Coi, eoite, 


Fou, 


foUe, 


Oblong, 


oblongue, 




2. The following also double the final letter before e mute, for the feminine : 


Baa, basse, 


Gentfl, 


gentiUe, 


Las, 


lasse, 


Profes, professe, 


fipals, ipaisse, 


Gras, 


grasse, 


Nul, 


nulle, 


Vieillot, vieillotte, 


Expres, express^ 


Gros, 


groase, 


Payean, 


paysanne, Sot, sotte. 



II. Adjectives formed from present participles by changing ant into etirf have 
the feminine in ease; so, bdillcur, chasseur, danseur, demandeur, devineur, 
picheur, trompeur, and vendeur, makes the feminines bailleuse, chasseuse, dan- 
sense, etc. 

1. But baiUeur, a lessor ; demandeur, a plaintiff; -difendeur, a defendant at law ; vendeur, 
(a law term :) pieheui , a sinner ; enchant cut, and chasseur, (in style poetic,) change ur into 
reaee. and make bailleresse, demanderesse, difenderesse, etc. 

2. And dibiteur, a debtor, exicuteur, inspecteur, inventeur, prosicuteur, have the feminine 
In trt'ce, and thus make dibiirice, exicutrice, inspectrice, etc. 

Adjectives in teur, not formed from present participles, have the feminine in 
trice ; as, Accusateur, accusatrice, etc. 
Those in erieur conform to the general rule ; as, Exterieur, exterieur e. 

THE PLURAL OF ADJECTIVES 

Is formed in the same way as the plural of nouns, (p. 315.) 

1. The following, however, in al have the plural in t: fatal, final, glacial, matinal, nasal, 
naval, pascal, thiatral; as, des effets fatals, des vents glacials, etc. 

2. The plurtft of the following may be either in als or aux : austral, colossal, doctoral, ducalf 
frugal, and natal. 

Tout drops t in the plural, and forma tous. 



• Bel ia used for beau, nouvel for nouveau, fol for fou, mol for mou, and often vied for 
vieux, before a vowel or silent h. 
t Adjectives in eur and teur are more generally used as substantives. 
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For comparison of adjectives, see Less. 50, pvl32. 

I. We have previously seen that adjectives aoeee with their nouns in gender 
and number, (p. 81, and p. 21 5) that adjectives which qualify nouns of different 
genders must be plural and masculine, (p. 170 j) that an adjective qualifying 
nouns which are connected by ou, as also those which are synonymous, agrees 
with the last; as, Un courage ou une prudence etonnante — Toute sa vie n 1 a 
kti qu 1 un travail, qu } une occupation continuelle.* 

1. When nouns of different genders are qualified by a following adjective, the masculine 
noun is best placed immediately before the adjective, and the adjective made plural ; as, B a 
montr t une prudence et un courage itonnants, rather than un courage et une prudence iton- 
nants, (p. 307, Rem. 2.) 

2. Nu before the substantives cou, tite, brae, pieds, jambes, forms a kind of adverbial 
phrase, and remains always invariable ; as, nu-pieds, nu-tite, nu-bras. In other cases it 
agrees with the substantive ; as, La nueproprUte\ Us jambes nues, une epee nue, (p. 173.) 

3. Demi is invariable when placed before its noun ; as, une demi-heure, une demi-livre : 
when placed after its noun it agrees with it in gender, and is always singular ; as, une heure 
et demie, trots mitres et demi, (p. 157.) 

4. The aujective/eu, late, when immediately preceding the noun, agrees with it ; but when 
separated by the article or possessive pronoun, is unchanged ; as, La f tut nine, feu lareine— 
Votrefeue mire, feu voire mire. 

II. Two adjectives forming a compound one are both varied to agree with 
the noun. Such are, aveugle-n6, premier-nt, mort-ni, ivre-mort, sourd-muet ; 
as, des hommes ivres-morts, desfemmes sourdes-muettes. 

1. If the first of such adjectives, however, be mi, demi, semi, or be used adverbially, the 
second only is changed. Such are, mi-parti, demi-barbare, semi-double, nouveau-ni, clair- 
ttmi, aigre-doux, court-vitu, covrtjointi,long-jointi / as, des peuptes demi-civilises, une Jitte 
nouveau-nee, i. e. newly-born. 

FVais-cueiUi and tout-puissant, for euphony, change both in the feminine. Thus, sing., 
fratche-cueiUie, toute-puissante : plu.fratches-cueiUies, toutes-puissantes. 

2. In such phrases as des cheveux chtttain-clair, des itoffes rose-tendre, the compound is not 
varied because used substantively, as if, d' un chatain clair, d' un rose tendre. 

3. Adjectives used as adverbs are of course not varied ; as, Ces flews sentent bon. 

4. Yingt and cent take no s when they belong to a substantive singular ; as, Chapitr* 
quatre-vingt, page deux cent, en Van mU-sept-cent-quatre-vingt. 

6. MiUe, in the computation of years, is abbreviated into mil. 

Mine takes s in the plural only when it signifies miles ; as, Cinq mine prisonniers-^Troia 
mxllesfont une lieue. 

6. For adjectives following Pair see Less. 64, Rem. 1, p. 176. 

7. Quelque followed by a verb is written as two words, quel agreeing with the subject of the 
verb ; as, Qitbls qcb soient les humaines, il faut vivre avec eux : followed by a substantive, 
it is written as one word, agreeing with the substantive ; as, Quklq.ues raisons: followed by 
a qualifying term, it is written as one word, and is invariable ; as, Qublwb puissants qu' il* 
soient. 

' But when such an agreement presents some ambiguity, the adjective must be plural ; as, 
Lefrire ov la sour a!n^ 3. On demande un homme on unefemme agbs. 
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PEONOUNS. 

Pronouns agree with their antecedents in gender and number, and relatives 
also in person, and the antecedent should be definite and unequivocal. 

A substantive employed in a vague sense, i. e., used without an article or demonstrative 
adjective, and expressing a single idea with the verb or preposition before it, must not be the 
antecedent of a pronoun. Of this kind are the substantives in such phrases as these : Fair* 
grace,faire reponse, /aire peur, demander conseil, mettre en mer, Stre en santi, etc., where 
the nouns may be considered as* forming parts of compound verbs or adverbs. The follow* 
ing sentences, therefore, are not correct : Quand on est en sant€, Ufaut tout /aire pour la con- 
server. Mm' a recu avec polite&bb qui m' a charmi. These phrases may be corrected 
thus : Quand onjouit de la sartli, Ufaut tout /aire pour la conserver. Mm' a recu avec unb 
politesse qui m' a charmi. 

Care should be taken, also, not to repeat the same pronoun in the same sentence, relating 
to different antecedents ; as, also, not to have the relative of the pronoun equivocal, as in 
these sentences : Samuel offrit son holocauste d Dieu, et il lui Jut si agriable qu' il lanca au 
mime instant la foudre contre les Philistine. Virgile a imiti Homire dans tout ee qu' il a 
de beau. The former of these sentences is faulty because il is repeated with reference to differ- 
ent antecedents ; and the latter, because the antecedent of il is equivocal. Tbey may be cor- 
rected thus : Samuel offrit son holocauste, et Dieu le trouva si agriable qu' il lanca, etc. Virgile ' 
a imiti Homire dans tout ce que celui-oi a de beau; or, Virgile, dans tout ce qu' il a debeau, 
a imiti Homire. In the following sentences, the relation of the relative is equivocal : On 
trouve des maximes dans ces discours qui sont contraires d la morale. By a det lettres dans 
Pline dont le style est admirable. These may be corrected (huB : On trouve, dans ces discours, 
des maximes qui sont contraires d la morale. 11 y a dans Pline des lettres dont le style est 
admirable. 

These examples show that the relation of the pronoun to its antecedent requires especial 
attention in the writer. This belongs, however, more to the general construction of sentences 
than to grammatical rules, and need not be longer dwelt upon here. 

The Personal Pronouns are the following : 

Nominative or Subject : je, tu, il, elle, nous, vous, its, dies. 
Accusative or Direct Object : me, moi, te, toi, le, la, nous, vous, Us, sc. 
Dative or Indirect Object : me, moi, te, toi, lui, nous, vous, leur, se, en, y. 
Object of a Preposition : moi, toi, lui, elle, eux, elles, sot. 

Moi, toi, lui, and eux, are also used as nominatives, in apposition with others, 
in the nominative predicate, or standing alone. Lui et hoi nous partirons. Qui 
parte ? Ce sont eux, or eux. 

The objective pronouns moi, toi, elle, eux, elle 8, always follow the verb j me, 
te, se, always precede it; le, la, lui, les, leur, nous, vous, y, en, sometimes 
precede and sometimes follow it. 
When the direct and indirect objects come together, they take the following order : 
Le lui, la lui* les lui ; Je le lui ai dit. 

toele,mela,meles ; Tu me la donnes. 

Te te, te la, teles; Nous te les avons donne*s. 

Se le, se la, se les ; 11 no se te permit pas. 

Le leur, la leur, Us leur ; Vous le leur avez donne*. 

Nous le, nous la, nous les ; lis ne nous la donnent pas. 
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Voua le, vous la, vous lea ; Je tout lea ai permis. 

y is placed after all these ; Me lea y portera-t-on t 

En is always last of all ; On leur y en euverra. 

With the imperative affirmative they are placed after the verb, the object direct 
preceding the indirect Bat me, te, are changed to moi, toi, and both these 
as also le, la, are placed after y. 

Donnez-les-moi. Envoyez-nous-y-en. 

Envoyezle-leur. Envoyez-y-moi. 

Conduisy-toi bien. Menezy-le* 

I. When two pronouns of different persons are used as nominatives, the second 
person is placed first, and the first person last, and the pronoun representing both 
employed before the verb ; as, Vous et moi nous partirons demain. Vous et lui 
vous partirez demain. Lui et moi nous sommes freres. 

II. The subject pronouns which the learner has seen commonly precede the 
verb, except in interrogatives, are placed after it : 

1. In some exclamations j as, Est-il cruel ! Parle-t~il ! 

2. When the verb is in the subjunctive, without a conjunction expressed : 

Puisse-je de mes yeux y voir tomber lafoudre ! 
Dusse-je, apres dix ans, voir mon palais en eendre. 

3. In reporting what another says ; as, Je ne serai heureux, disait-il, que, etc. 

4. They more elegantly follow the verb when it is preceded by one of these 
words u Aussi, peut-itre, encore, toujour 8, en vain, du moins, au mains; as, 
Aussi est-il votre ftmi. Peut-itre avez-vous raison. 

HI. When two imperatives are connected together by et or ou, the objective 
pronoun of the last imperative can precede it ; as, Laissez-moi cette chaine, ou u 1 
arrachez lejour. Polissez-le sans cesse, et le repolissez. 

IV. The pronoun subject is to be repeated before each verb, connected by any 
other conjunction but et or ni; as, II est bon mais il est faible : and also when 
the preceding verb has an object ; as, Vous aimer cz Dieu et vous V adorerez. 
In other cases the repetition is governed by euphony or perspicuity, and corres- 
ponds nearly with the English. 

V. The objective pronoun must always be repeated after each verb, except in 
compound tenses where the auxiliary is omitted ; as, Nous les avons attaques, et 
Us avons vaincus ; Nous les avons attaques, et vaincus. 

VI. When le in French is used like so in English, if it represent an adjective 
or a substantive used adjeotively, it is invariable ; as, Madame, etes-vousmalade? 
Je le suis. Messieurs, Hes-vous maries ? Nous le sommes. 

But when it represents a noun, or an adjeotive taken as a nonn, it conforms to 
that antecedent in gender and number ; as, 

* When one of the pronouns moi, tot, le, la, is construed with the prononn y, it is better to 
change the construction : for envoyez-y-mtri put envoyez-maijd ; for promenea-V-y put pro- 
mine-tei done ee lieu, etc, 
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iltes-vous la mere de cet enfant ? Je la suit. 
Etes-vous Us ministres du roi ? Nous leg sommes. 
Id the predicate after c' est, lui, elle } eux, dies are used for persons, and Ze, 
la, les, for things. (See p. 142.) 

VII. Soi is of both genders and the singular number, and applies to both per 
sons and things. When used of persons, it refers, in general, only to an indeter- 
minate subject, or is used with an infinitive ; as, On doit parler rarement de soi. 
Chacun travaille pour soi. Ne vivre que pour soi, c y est itre dejd mart. When 
used of things, it refers to a particular subject : Un bienfait porte sa recompense 
avec soi. x 

To avoid ambiguity, soi is sometimes used of persons in reference to a particular subject j 
as, En remplissant les volontisde sonpire, ce jeune homme travaille pour soi. Only in the 
phrase itre soi, to preserve one's own character, is soi used without a preposition; as, Hfout 
toujour* itre aoi. 

VIII. En in a partitive sense, some or any, refers alike to persons and things j 
as, Avez-vous des amis ? J' en ai. Avez-vous de V argent ? J' en ai. In other 
cases, it refers more particularly to things, and de lui, d J elle, d J eux, d y elles, to 
persons 5 as, Ce garcon est malade; avez-vous soin de lci ? T ai un couteau, 
etje m' en sers. En may be used, however, for persons, but is less definite and 
emphatic ; and on the other hand, de lui, etc., are sometimes used for things, but 
then they receive a kind of personification, he jeu est un vice affreux; de lux 
provient la ruine de bien des families. 

2. En is not to be used when reference is made to the subject of the governing verb, but its, 
qfiU etc., are to be rendered by son, so* sea, leur or leurs. These adjective pronouns are also 
to be used when persons are referred to. But when the reference is to things which precede 
the subject, en with the definite article must be employed : Choque travail a sa fatigue. 
Here sa is used because the reference is to travail, the subject. Ces ouvrages ont leur 
mirite, chacun bn apprecie la valeur. Here, again, leur is used because it refers to ouvrages, 
the subject of its governing verb ; and en with the article in the second clause, because it does 
not refer to the subject of its governing verb, chacun y but to ouvrages, which precedes. Cet 
homme est fort aimable; chacun recherche sa sociiti. Here sa is used because it refers to a 
person. 

3. The adjective pronoun is used, also, in agreement with the object of a preposition ; as, 
Paris est une ville remarquable ; les itrangers admirent la beauts' de ses edifices ; or, ma ad- 
mirent la beauti. 

IX. y, like en, is oommonly used in reference to things. Lux and leur, how- 
ever, may be used in reference to things instead of y, by a kind of personification ; 
as, he travail est mon sauveur,je lui dois la vie. Y may also be applied to 
persons, but then they are alluded to in the character of things, or designated 
vaguely : C est un honnite homme ; fiez-vous-r. That is, fiez-vous d cela, a ce 
que je vous dis. Usage k also, sanctions y in a few other cases 5 as, Pensez-vous 
d moi ? X y pense. 

Nous in French, like toe and us in English, is sometimes used in reference to a single person, 
and the adjective and participle belonging to it must then be singular ; as, Soyons prudent, so 
dit-U. A writer says of himself, Nous sommts force' ds nous arrtter id. 
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The Possessive Adjectives used with a noun, are : 




MASCULINE. 


FEH1NINB. PLURAL. 




Mon, 


ma, mcs, i 


My. 


Ton, 


ta, tes, 


Thy. 


Son, 


sa, 868, 


Hie, her , its. 


Notre, 


noire, nos, 


Our. . 


Voire, 


voire, vos, 


Your. 


heur, 


lever, leurs, 


Their. 



PLUR. MASO. 


FBMlXIXrB. 




Ie8 miens. 


Us mienne8, 


Mine, 


Us tiens, 


Us tienne8, 


Thine, 


lea siens, 


Us siennes, 


His, hers, its f 


Us notres, 


Us notres, 


Ours, 


lee vdtres, 


Us vdtres. 


Your8, 


Us leurs, 


Us lews, 


Theirs. 



Ma, ta, sa, become men, ton, son, before a vowel or a silent h,(hess. 34, p. 89.) 

These adjectives, like the definite article, are repeated before each noun in the same con- 
struction, and before each adjective which refers to a separate noun. 

Mon pere, ma mere et uvafreres sont venus. 
Je lui ai montre mes beaux et mes vilains habits. 
Je lui ai montre mes beaux et riches habits. 

The Possessive Pronouns used without a noun are : 

SrNO. MA 80. FBMIN1NB. 

he mien, la mienne, 

• he tien, la tienne, 

he sien, la sienne, 

he ndtre, la notre, 

he vStre, la v6tre, 

he leur, la leur, 

The Relative Pronouns are the following : 

Qui, 

Que, 

Quoi, 

Dont, 

hequel, laqueUe, lesquels, lesquelles, 

Oil used for Uquel with a preposition. 

I. Qui is of both genders and numbers. Used absolutely, that is, without ar» 
antecedent and in a general sense, it may be either the subject or the object of 
the verb, but it applies only to persons or things personified ; as, Ldche qui reut 
mourir. Qui aimez-vous ? De qui parUz-vous ? Aimez qui vous aime. 

Qui need relatively, that is, with a particular antecedent, must, except in a few peculiar 
forms, be either the subject of the verb, or the object of a preposition. As a subject, it may 
relate either to persons or things. As an object, it relates only to persons, or to things per- 
sonified ; as, V Ipmmt vn raisonne. Le livre qui traits de eette matiire. Celui d qui Je 
parle. 

II. Que refers both to persons and things. It is always used as an object, and 
commonly of the verb ; as, Celui que vous avez vu. hes limes qu' il a lus. 



Who, whom, that, which, 
Whom, that, what ? 
Which, what ! what ? 
Whose, of whom, of which, 
Who, which, that, whom. 
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HI. When the relative is immediately preceded by an adjective, if this adjec- 
tive have the article with it, it is the antecedent of the relative, otherwise it is not ; 
as, Vous etes le &ul qui ait reussi (not ayez.) Nous Hions deux qui tiions du 
mime avis. 

IV. De qui is used only of persons and things personified, dont of both persons 
and things. It is preferred to de qui, when followed by a personal pronoun and 
standing for one, unless some transfer be expressed ; as, C est lui dont vous 
parlez. Celui de qui je tiens cette nouvelle. When it is preceded by a noun 
and followed by one, de qui may be used ; as, V homme de qui votre pere parle. 

V. Lequel, duquel, are used instead of qui, que, dont, to avoid an ambiguity j 
as, J } ai vu le mari de votre soeur, lequel viendra me voir. Je dois recevoir 
une lettre de mes enfant 8, laquelle j 1 attends avee impatience. La bonte de 
Dieu de laquelle je connais la grandeur. Qui, que, and dont, in these sen- 
tences, would cause ambiguity ; when they would not, they are to be used. Du- 
quel is used for dont, also f when its antecedent is followed by a preposition ; 
as, V homme a la reputation duquel vous voulez nuire ; and not V homme a la 
reputation dont vous voulez nuire. 

VI. Quoi is used instead of lequel with a preposition, and relates only to things. 
It is used for lequel when its antecedent is ce or rien; as, C est de quoij> 
«i' occupe sans cesse. II ri*y a rien sua quoi V on ait autant dispute". It is 
sometimes used absolutely ; as, A quoi pensez-vous ? 

VII. Oil, d' ou, par oil, carry with them some idea of motion and locality ; as, 
Le peril d' ou il est sorti. La ville d' ou je viens. When extraction of race is 
spoken of, dont is employed : 

The house from which I go out, La maison d ? ouje sors, 

The house from which I am sprung, La maison dont je sors. 

The Demonstrative Adjectives are : 

Ce, cet, cette, This, that, Ces, These, those, 

Celui, celle, He, she, the one, ceux, cetles, They, the ones. 

(These last four take the terminating particles ci, Id.) 

Ceci, This, this thing, Cela, That, that thing. 

I. When ce, followed by a relative pronoun, begins a sentence, it is to be re- 
peated in the second member, if that member begin with the verb itre ; as, Ce 
qui importe a V homme, c* est de remplir ses devoirs. Ce qui est certain, c 1 est 
que le monde est de travers. 

1. Ce can be omitted with etre of the second clause when it is followed by a noun singular; 
as ; Cb qui mirite leplus notre admiration, est (or c' est) la vertu. 

2. When ce does not begin the first clause, it is to be used with itre in the second, if pre* 
ceded by an attribute clause of some length ; as, Le plus beau prisent qui ait iti fait out 
hommes aprea la nagesae, c' est F amitU. 

28 
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3. When two or more infinitive* precede est, and when it stands between two infinitives, e§ 
is used ; as, Boire, manger t dormir, c' est toute sa vie. Epargner Usplaisir; c' est let 
multiplier. 

II. H est is generally to be preferred to c y est when followed by an adjective, 
adverb, or noon used adjectively ; as, II est necessaire que nous f assume noire 
devoir. II n' est pas homme de parole. II est bien d 1 Hre genereux. 

1. But in answering a question or drawing a conclusion, c' est is used before an adjective 
instead of il est; as, Est-U nieessaire que nous fashions notre outrage J Oui,M.; c' est 
necessaire. Nous devons fairs ccla, e' est indispensable. 

2. When followed by a noun, pronoun, adjective used as a noun, or any preposition except 
de, c' est is to be used ; as, FHtz-vous d lui, c' bst l' homme que f estime. C* est moi qiti 
viens. C est vous quiparlez. C bst par votrefaute que vous ites ruini. Il bst dk num. 
devoir de'vous dire la veriti. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are : 

On, One, they. 

Quiconque, Whoever. 

Quelqv? tin, quelqu 1 une, Some one. 

Quelques-uns, quelques-unes, Some ones. 

Chacun, chacune, Each. 

Autrui, Others. 

IS un V autre, Each other. 

Les uns les autres, Each other. 

I? un et V autre, Both. 

Les uns et Us autres, Both. The ones and the other*. 

Personne, Any body. 

Ne personne. Nobody. ' 

The following are sometimes used with the adjective : 

Aucun, aucune, No one, any one. 

Nul, nuUe, No, none. 

Certain, cer taint. Certain, some. 

Certains, certaines, Certain, some. 

Plusieurs, Many, several. 

Tel, telle, tels, telles, Such. 

Pas un, etc., Not one. 

Autre, Other. 

Mime, Same. 

Tout, Every thing. 

On and quiconque, though essentially masculine singular, have a feminine ad- 
jective when applied expressly to females ; as, On n' est pas toujours jeune et 
bills. Mesdamcs, quiconque de vous sera assex bardie pour midire de nun, 
je V en ferai repentir. On is employed in like manner with the plural ; as, On 
n' est pas des esclavts pour essuyer de si mauvais traitements. 
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For V on, see Less. 39, p. 104. 

On should be repeated before every verb to which it is subject ; as, On l' aims 
et on ix loue. 

Quiconque relates only to persons, and is never, plural. 

This pronoun, employed in the first member of a sentence, has the peculiarity of requiring 
no pronoun in the second ; as, Quiconque est riche est tout. 

Quelqu 1 un, used absolutely, refers only to persons, and takes the feminine and 
plural only when it is the subject of the verb ; as, Je coimais quelqu* un (never 
quelqu* une, etc.) When used relatively, it may refer to both persons and things, 
and can take either gender or number. It is then followed by de with a noun or 
pronoun, or preceded by en, except where the reference is sufficiently understood 
without them ; as, Connaissez-vous quelques-unes de ces dames ? .J 9 en eonnais 
quelques-unes. Cesfleurs sont belles; mats quelques-unes ont des e pines. 

Chacun, like quelqu* un, when used absolutely, refers only to persons. It is 
used relatively of persons and things. 

Chacun takes after it son, sa, *es, when it is preceded by the object of the verb, and when 
the verb has no object ; but it takes leur, leurs, after it when followed by the object of the 
verb ; as, lis ont opini, chacun a son tour. Us ont apporti leurs offrandes, chacun selon ass 
mot/ens. Its ont donni chacun lbur avis. 

Autrui has no variation of gender or number, and is always the object of a 
preposition. 

Son, sa,ses, leur, leurs, are not to be used in reference to autrui, except when the noun to 
which they belong is preceded by a preposition, but en is used in their place. En epousant 
Us intirtts cT autrui, nous ne devons pas en epouser les passions. Nous reprenons Us difauts 
d' autrui, sans f aire attention a leurs bonnes quaUtis. 

V un et V autre denotes simple plurality, or both ; V un V autre denotes re- 
ciprocity 5 as, L' un et l' autre furent deux grands poetes, ils «' estimaient 
l' un l j autre. Speaking of two only, the singular is to be used ; of more than 
two, the plural ; as, Nous nous aimons V un V autre. Nous nous aimons les uns 
les autres. lis parlent V un de V autre. Us parlent les uns des autres. 

Personne as a pronoun is always masculine. Without a negative, it is gener- 
ally employed in phrases which express uncertainty, and as the" subject of the 
verb ; as, Je doute que personne ait mieux peint la nature, etc. Personne a-t-il 
jamais racpntS plus nalvement, etc. 

Aucun as a pronoun with a negative signifies no one, and takes either gender ; 
as an adjective, it takes either gender and either number ; as, J 9 at cherchi mes 
amis ; maisje n' en ai trouvS aucun. Je ne It veux en aucune maniire. Elle 
ne rri 1 a rendu aucun soin. It is sometimes employed without a negative in 
phrases which express interrogation or doubt ; as, Je doute qu* il y ait aucun 
auteur sans difaut. 

Nul as an adjective is of both genders and numbers. Used absolutely, in the 
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masculine singular, and as subject of the verb, it has the same meaning as per- 
sonne; as, Nul n' est content de sa fortune. Employed in the -plural without a 
noun, it signifies things of little value ; as, Ce% ejfets sont nuls. 

Pas un expresses a more general exclusion than aucun, and is hardly used as a 
pronoun except in the familiar style and as subject ; as, Pas un ne le croit. As 
an adjective, it takes the feminine, but no plural ; as, II n J y a pas une seulk 
per sonnt qui, etc. 

Plusieurs is used as a pronoun and as an adjective, and is never varied. Plu- 
sieurs ont cru le monde eternel. II est arrive plusieurs bdtiments. Avail 
plusieurs affaires. 

Tel as a pronoun is used sometimes to indicate persons and places vaguely ; as, 
IL est tantot chez un tel, tantot chez une telle. It is sometimes used instead of 
celui ; as, Tel croit prendre qui est pris. 

Tout as a pronoun is always masculine singular. As the object of the verb, it 
is placed after it, in simple tenses, and between the auxiliary and participle, in 
compound tenses ; as, II avoue tout. II a tout avoue. 

For Tout, an adverb, see Less. 62, p. 169. 
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I. That every finite verb must have a subject ; that the verb must agree with 
this subject in number and person ; that when several nouns or pronouns joined 
together form the subject, unless they are connected by ou, the verb must be 
plural ; and that of different persons, the verb agrees with the first in preference 
to the second, and with the second in preference to the third, has been sufficiently 
seen. 

1 . When, however, several nouns singular forming the subject are synonymous, 
the verb is singular ; as, Son courage, son intrepidite etonne les plus braves. 

2. When the words of the subject connected by ou are of different persons, the 
verb is plural, and of that person which has the preference ; as, Vous ou tnoi 
parlerons. Vous ou votre frere viendrez. 

3. When the words composing the subject are placed as a climax, or contain an 
expression uniting in it all the preceding words, as tout, rien, personne, the verb 
is singular ; as, Ce sacrifice, votre inter it, votre honneur, Dieu V exige. Le 
temps, les liens, la vie, tout est d la patrie. 

4. When two subjects are connected by one of the conjunctions, comme, de 
mime que, ainsi que y aussi bien que, the verb agrees with the first, the second 
belonging to a verb understood ; as, La vertu, ainsi que le savoir, a son prix. 

5. V un et V autre, ni V un ni V autre, as, also, all subjects connected by ni, 
take a plural verb, unless only one Of the subjects connected by ni can perform 
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the action of the verb ; as, J* at lu vos deux discours; ni Vun ni V autre ne 
bont bons.* Ni V un ni V autre n 7 obtiendra le prix.* 

6. After two or more infinitives employed as subjects, the verb is plural, except \ 
it be the verb Stre preceded by ce ; as, Bien dire et bien penser ne sont rien 
sans bien f aire. Boire, manger, dormir, c' est toute son occupation. 

7. The verb itre preceded by ce is plural only when followed by the third 
person plural ; as, Ce sont les vices qui degradent V komme ; ce sont euz qui 
le rendent malheureux. CP est nous. C 7 est vous. C est le travail et V ap- 
plication, etc. 

8. When a collective noun is followed by de and another noun plural, as in 
Less. 100, p. 308, the agreement of the verb is sometimes determined by the fit- 
ness of the noun to perform the action ; as, Vne nuee de barbares desolerent le 
pays.f Une foule d' enfantb encombrait la rue.f 

9. From this illustration it may be easily understood that when there are two 
verbs in such sentences, one of them can have more especial reference to the col- 
lective noun, and the other to the following plural; as, La moitie des troupes qui 
firent la guerre pent de misere. Le tiers des livres qui parurent ne rat pas 
vendu. 

10. When the noun following beaucoup, peu y la plupart, is understood, the 
verb agrees with it, the same as if expressed j as, La plupart sont sujets a des 
infirmites. Beaucoup aiment le jeu. Peu travaillent avec qrdeur. 

11. As the relative takes the gender, number, and person of its antecedent, of 
course in all these cases which have now been specified, the relative which rep- • 
resents these subjects will take the verb in the same number and person as the 
subjects themselves ; as, 

Cette reserve, cette retenue qui nous charme. 

C est vous ou moi qui repondrons. 

C 7 est votre interit, votre honneur y Dieu QUJ exige, etc. 

C est V un et V autre qui miritent des eloges. 

Ce n 7 est ni la fortune ni le rang qui font le bonheur. 

Ce n 7 est ni V un ni V autre qui est mon pere. 

Une foule de soldats qui combattent vaillammentf 

• In the-former of these sentences, the verb is plural, because both discourses might be food ; 
in the latter it is singular, because two competitors can not both obtain the prize. The same 
distinction may be seen in the following sentences : Ni Porni la grandeur ne nous rendhnt 
heureux. Ni mon ami ni le vOtre ne sbra nommb ambassadeur d Saint-Pitersbourg. 

t In the former of these sentences, the verb is plural, because the act of desolating is more 
fitly referred to barbarians than to cloud ; in the latter it is singular, because the act of en- 
cumbering is more fitly referred to crowd than to children. The like is illustrated in these 
sentences : Un deluge de plkurs inondait son visage. Une <iuantit£ de plbvrs couv- 
rairnt son visage. 

28* 
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MOODS AND TENSES. 

We have seen that French verbs have five moods, the indicative, imperative, 
subjunctive, conditional and infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood has nine tenses, which represent the action of the verb, 
under the following conditions of time. 

The present represents it as unfinished in present time. 

The imperfect , as unfinished in past time, (p. 134-5.) 

The past indefinite , as finished in present time, (p. 95.) 

The past definite, as finished in past time, (p. 172, 188.) 

The pluperfect, as finished prior to some other past time specified, (p. 159.) 

The past anterior, as finished immediately prior to some other past time ex- 
cluding the present day, (p. 265.) 

The past anterior indefinite, as finished immediately prior to some other past 
time not excluding the present day, (p. 269.) 
The future, as going to take place in future time, (p. 236.) 

The second future, as going to take place prior to some other future time spe- 
cified, (p. 239.) 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing not as existing in reality, but at 
merely regarded by the mind of the speaker. 
The following govern the subjunctive, according to Rule I, p. 195. 



Aimer, 


Avoir envie, 


£tre surpris, 


Risquer, 


Aimer mieux, 


fore au desespoir, 


Empfccher, 


S' Itonner, 


Admettre, 


Etre bien aise, 


Entendre, 


Se plaindre, 


Admirer, 


M chagrin, 


Exiger, 


Se rejouir, 


Approuver, 


" charme*, 


Juger, 


Se soucier, 


Appxghender, 


11 content, 


Meriter, 


Souffrir, 


Attendre, 


u enchantg. 


Nier, 


Supplier, 


Avoir peur, 


" mortifi*, 


Ordonner, 


Sup poser, 


'Commander, 


" ftonne*, 


Permettre, 


Trembler, 


Consentir, 


6' e*tonner, 


Pre"fe*rer, 


Souhaiter, 


Craindre, 


Etre fach£, 


Prendre garde, 


Trouver bon, 


DeTendre, 


M joyeux, 


Pr&endre (to wish,) 


Trouver mauvais, 


Demander, 


« peine, 


Prier, 


Voir avec plaisir, 


Deropprouver, . 


« ravi, 


Redouter, 


" peine, 


Desirer, 


« rejoui, 


Regretter, 


Vouloir. 


Douter, 


" satisfait, 







The following govern the subjunctive, according to Rule II., p. 199. 
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II convient, 
Ilestade*sirer, 
II est a souhaiter, 
II est bien, 



II est dommage, 
II est temps, 
II faut, 
II s' en faut, 



II importe, 

H plait, 

It se peat, 

U semble, (prea.) 



Affligeant, 
Agr cable, 
A propos, 
Beau, 
Bienseant, 
Bon, 

Chagrinant, 
Cruel, 



Curieux, 

Dangereux, 

Difficile, 

Disgracieux, 

Divertissant, 

Douloureux, 

Doux, 

Dur, 



Ennuyeux, 

Etonnant, 

Expedient, 

Extraordinaire, 

Facheux, 

Glorieux, 

Gracieux, 

Heureux, 



Honteux, 

Important, 

Impossible, 

Indifferent, 

Indispensable, 

Injuste, 

Juste, 

Malheureux, 



II tuffit, 

II vaut mieux, 



Mortifiant, 

Necessaire, 

Plalsant, 

Possible, 

Sensible, 

Surprenant. 



3. The subjunctive is used after the following conjunctions, according to Rule 
IH, p. 202. 



X condition que, 

X Dieu ne plaise que, 

X ce que, 

Afin que, 

X la bonne beure que, 

X moins que, 

Au cas que, 

Avant que, 

Bien entendu que, 

Bien loin que, 

Bien que, 



Ce n' est pas que, 
De crainte que, 
De peur que, 
Dieu veuille que, 
Excepts que, 
Encore que, 
En cas que, 
En attendant que, 
Fasse le Ciel que, 
Hormis que, 
Horsque, 



Jusqu' a ce que, 
Loin que, 
Malgre* que, 
Moyennant que, 
Nonobstant que, 
Non pas que, 
Non que, 
Plaise a Dieu que, 
Plut a Dieu que, 
Pose* le cas que, 
Pour peu que, 



Pour que, * 
Pourvu que, 
Quelque, 
Quel que, 
Quoi que, 
Quoique, 
Sans que, 
Si peu que, 
Soit que, 
Si tant est que, 
Suppos€ que. 



Also que used for any of the above conjunctions, or a second «. 
The following, like the relatives, sometimes govern the subjunctive and some* 
times the indicative, according to Remark 2, p. 207. 



De facon que, 
De maniere que, 



De sorte que, 
En sorte que, 



Tellement que, 
Si ce n' est que, 



Sinon que. 



That the subjunctive mood expresses, not what the speaker stated as a fact, but 
only as a conception of the mind, is shown in the following sentences, illustrating 
each of the four general rules. 

Je dis qu' il va a P eglise, ) p , , 

Je veux qu' il aillf. a P eglise, ) 

J' affirme que nous etudions, ) r> i rr 

H faut que nous etudiions, ) 

Je connais un homme qui est ' 

honnete, 
Je cherche un homme qui 
soit honnete, 



I say that he goes to church, 
I wish that he go to church, 
I affirm that we study, 
It is necessary that we study, 



I know a man who is honest, 
I seek a man who is honest, 

Do you believe that there is a God ? 
Do you believe that there are ghosts? 



RuleHL 



Croyez-vous qu' il y a unY 
Dieu?. I 

Croyez-vous qu> il y ait des r R uleIV. 
revenante ? J 
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In the first of the above sentences, the speaker represents the going to church 
as a feet, and uses the indicative mood. In the second, he speaks of it only as his 
wish, and uses the subjunctive. In the third, he speaks of studying as a feet, and 
uses the indicative. In the fourth, only as something necessary, and uses the sub- 
junctive. In the fifth, he speaks of a man that he knows, and uses the indicative. 
In the sixth, only of one he conceives of, and uses the subjunctive. In the seventh, 
he speaks .of God, whom he believes to exist, and uses the indicative. In the 
eighth, of ghosts, whom he regards as mere creatures of the fancy, and uses the 
subjunctive. 

The subjunctive mood has four tenses, which are used as follows : 

The present, after a phrase of present time, to denote something present or 
future, (p. 271.) 

The perfect^ after the same, to denote something past, (Less. 91.) 

The imperfect) after a past or conditional, to denote a present or a future in 
regard to it, (Less. 92.) 

The pluperfect) after the same, to denote a past in regard to it, (Less. 93.) 

For the imperative mood, see Less. 54 and 55, pp. 144 and 289. 

For the conditional mood, see Less. 85 and 87, pp. 251-7. 

The past of this mood has also another form, which is the same as the plu- 
perfect of the subjunctive; as, II exit achete des IwreS) sHl avait eu de V argent. 
The same form is sometimes used, also, for the pluperfect of the indicative, pre- 
ceded by si ; as, II aurait acheti des UvreS) «' il eut eu de V argent. 

The infinitive mood, when its use is attended with no ambiguity, is preferred 
to the other moods, (Less. 95, p. 289.) 

The following verbs govern the infinitive without a preposition : 



Affirmer, 


Croire, 


Falloir, 


Pouvoir, 


Soutenir, 


Aimer mieux, 


Daigner, 


S' imaginer, 


Publier, 


T€moiguer, 


Aller, 


Declarer, 


Laisser, 


Rapporter, 


. Se Trouver, 


Apercevoir, 


D€poser, 


Mener, 


Reconnaitre, 


Valoir mieux, 


Assurer, 


Deshrer, 


Nier, 


Regarded, - 


Venir, 


'Avoir beau, 


Devoir, 


Observer, 


Relourner, 


Voir, 


Avouer, 


Ecouter, 


Oser, 


Revenir, 


Vouloir. 


Compter, 


Entendre, 


Oirir, 


Savoir, 




Confesser, 


Envoyer, 


Paraitre, 


Sembler, 




Considerer, 


Esperer, 


Penser, 


Sentir, 




Cdurir, 


Faire, 


Pre*tendre, 


Souhaiter, 





The following verbs, many of which have been given in the previous 
take d before the following infinitive : 



Abaisser, 


8' accoutumer, 


Aider, 


Apprendre, 


Aboutir, 


S' acharner, 


Aimer, 


ApprSter, 


Acceptor, 


Adherer, 


Amaser, 


6* apprfiter, 


8' accorder, 


Admettre, 


S'amuser, 


8' arrftter, 


Accoutumer, (or de,) 


8' aguerrir. 


S' appliquer, 


Arriver, 
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Asplrer, 

Assigner, 

S' assuje'tir, 

S' astreindre, 

8' attacher, 

Attendre, 

8' attendre, 

Autoriser, 

S' avilir, 

Avoir, . 

Avoir quelque chose, 

N' avoir rien, 

Balancer, 

Borner,' 

Se borner* 

Chercher, 

Commencer, (orcfe,) 

Se complaire, 

Concourir, 

Condamner, 

Condescendre, 

Consentir, (or de,) 

Consister, 

Conspirer, 

Continuer, (orde,) 

Contraindre, (or de,) 

Contribuer, 

Convier, (or <fe,) 

Couter, 

Decider, (or de,) 

Se decider, 

De*fier, (or de,) 

Demander, (or de,) 

Demeurer, 

D e*penser, 

De"plaire, 

Se deplaire, 



Dfisapprendre, 

De*>b6ir, 

Destiner, 

Determiner, (or de,) 

Se determiner, 

Disposer, 

Se disposer, 

Donner, 

Dresser, 

ISclairer, 

S' efforcer, (or de,) 

Embarrasser, 

Employer, 

8' empresser, (or de,) 

Encourager, 

S' endurcir, 

Engager, 

S' engager, 

Enhardir, 

Enseigner, 

S' entendre, 

Essayer, (or de,) 

Etre, (or de,) 

S' e*ludier, 

Exceller, 

Exciter, 

Exercer, 

S' exercer, 

Exhorter, 

S' exposer, 

Faillir, (oar de,) 

Se fatigaer, 

Se fier, 

Forcer, (or de,) 

Gagner, 

Habituer, 

6' habituer, 



Hair, 

Sebasarder, 

Hesiter, 

Inciter, 

Inc liner, 

Instruire, 

8' interesser, 

Inviter, 

Lasser, (orrfe,) 

Se lasser, 

Limiter, 

Se livrer* 

Manquef; (or cfc,) 

Mettre, 

Se mettre, 

Montrer, 

Nuire, 

©be*ir, 

Obliger, (or de,) 

S' obstiner, 

Obvier, 

S' occuper, (or de,) 

S' offrir, 

S' opiniatrer, 

Parvenir, 

Passer son temps, 

Avoir peine, 

Pencher, 

Penser, 

Perdre, 

Pers€ve"rer, 

Persister, 

Plaire, (or de,) 

Se plaire, 

Se plier, 

Porter, 

Pourvoir, 



Pousser, 
Prendre plaialr, 
Preparer, 
Se preparer, 
Presenter, 
Pre"tendre f 
Se pVeter, 
Proce"der, 
Provoquer, 
Rgduire, 
Se re*duire, 
Renoncer, 
Repugner, (or de,) 
Se rlsigner, 
Register, 
Rester, • 
Se r&oudre, 
Retrancher, 
Rgussir, 
Rftver,(or«fe,) 
m Risquer, (or de,) 
Servir, (or de,) 
Songer, 
Subvenir, 
Suffire, (or de,) 
Surprendre, 
Tacher, (or de,) 
Tarder, (or de,) 
Tendre, 
Tenir, 
Travailler, 
Trembler, 
Trouver, 
Venir, (or de,) 
Revenir, 
Viser. 



The preposition d stands before the infinitive after adjectives and participles which ex- 
press inclination, fitness, determination, preparation or custom ; as, Adroit, Ardent, Assidu, 
Attentif, Dispose, Enclin, Exact, Expose, Fonde", Habile, Interesse*, Opiniatre, PonctUel, 
Porte", Pret, Prompt, Propre, Sujet. 

The preposition d stands before infinitives used in a passive sense; as, 6' est une cho&e & 
diairer ; It is a thing to be desired ; before those which follow adjectives in the superlative, 
or having a superlative meaning ; as, le dernier dfaire son devoir; and generally when the 
question, to ox for what ? may be asked ; as, ban d manger. 

The preposition de, on the other hand, is used before the infinitive when the question 
what? rather than to or for what ? may be asked ; as, Je vous permets d' avoir cela; when 
the infinitive stands as the direct object of a verb; as, Je vous ordonne de sortir; when it 
supplies tne place of of with a noun or present participle ; as, du lieu defaire; and when U 
tit (imp.) is followed by an adjective ; as, U eat bon de eovoir cela. 
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The following verbs and phrases, many of which hare been given in the pre- 
vious lessons, take de after them before the following infinitive : 



Abstenir, 


Chagriner, 


Disconvenir, 


8' excuser, 


8' abstenir, 


Se chagriner, 


Se disculper, 


Exempter, 


Abuser, 


Charger, 


Dispenser, 


8' exempter, 


Accoutumer, (or d,) 


Se charger, 


Se dispenser, 


Exiger, 


8' accommoder, 


Cboisir, 


Disposer, 


Se facher, 


Accuser, 


Commander, 


Dissuader, 


Faiblesse, 


Etre accusg, 


Commencer, (or d,) 


Divertir, 


FaiUir, (or d,) 


8' accuser, 


Commode, 


Domraage, 


Faire bien, 


Achever, 


Complaisance, 


Donner lieu, 


Fairs mine, 


S' acquitter, 


Conclure, 


Donner qrdre, 


Faire plaisir, 


Affecter, 


Conjurer, 


Droit, 


Faire signe, 


Affliger, 


Conseiller, 


Ecrire, 


Faire semblant, 


8' affliger, 


Consentir, (or d,) 


idifier 


Feindre, 


Etre alarms, 


Consoler, 


8' e*difier, 


Feliciter, 


Ambitionner, 


Be contenter. 


S' efforcer, (or d,) 


Se feliciter, 


A moins. (que,) 


Continuer, (or d,) 


Effrayer, 


Finir, 


8' amouracher, 


Contraindre, (or d,) 


8' effrayer, 


Se flatter, 


Appartenir, 


Convaincre, 


S' emanciper, 


X force, 


8' apercevoir, 


Convier, (or d,) 


8' emparer, 


. Forcer, (or d\> 


8' applaudir, 


Convenir, 


Empgcher, 


Segarder, 


Approuver, 


Courage, 


S' empresser, (or d,) 


Avoir garde, 


Appr6hender/ 


Craindre, 


Enjoindre, 


Prendre garde, 


X propos, 


Decharger, 


S' ennuyer, 


Ge*mir, 


Arreter, 


Decider, (or d,) 


S' enorgueillir, 


Generoslte*, 


Attendre, (or d,) 


Decourager, 


Enrager, 


Gfiner, 


Atteudrir, 


Dfdaigner, 


Entreprendre, 


Se glorifier, 


Attrister, 


DeTendre, 


Envie, 


Rendre grace, 


8' altrister, 


D6fler,(ord,) 


Epouvanter, 


Grander, 


Avant, 


Se d£fier, 


Espe*rer, (or without^ 


) Se hasarder, (or 


Avantage, 


Dugout er, 


Esprit, 


Se hater, 


Averjir, 


Deltberer, 


Essayer, (or d,) 


Honnfttete*, 


8' aviser, 


Demander, (or d,) 


8' Itonner, 


Honneur, 


AToir bien a coeur, 


Se demettre, 


Etre, (ord,) 


Impossible, 


AToir eoutume, 


Be depecher 


Etre accuse, 


Imprudence, 


Avoir dessein, 


De*pendre, (imp.,) 


Etre alarms, 


Imputer, 


Avoir honte, 


Deplaire, 


Etre charm e\ 


S' indigner, 


Avoir 1' air, 


Desaccoutumer, 


Etre const erne, 


S* informer, 


Avoir la liberty 


Desesperer, 


Convenable, 


S' ingerer, 


Avoir peur, 


Se desesperer, 


Etre effraye', 


Injustice, 


Avoir pitle*, 


Se deshabituer, 


Etre embarrasse*, 


S' inquigter, . 


Avoir sujet, 


La desir, 


Etre en droit, 


Inspirer, 


Blamec, 


Desirer, (or without,) 


Etre en e*tat, 


Intention, 


Besoin, 


Se desister, 


Etre fach6, 


Interdire, 


Bien, 


Desoler, 


Etre ftonne", 


Inutile, 


Bien aise, 


Se desoler, 


£tre frappe*, . 


Jouir, 


Bonheur, 


Determiner, (or d,) 


Etrejoyeux, 


Juref) 


Bont£, 


D&ourner, 


Etre presse*, 


Justifier, 


Briiler, 


Se devoir, 


Etre surpris, (or dj 


Juste, 


Censurer, 


Differer, 


Etre triste, 


Justifier, 


Cesser, , 


Dire, 


Eviter, 


Laisser, (or dj 


Chagrin, 


Discontinue^ 


Excustr, 


Louer, 
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Mender, 


Se piquer, 


Raiso unable, 


Se scandaliser, 


Faire mal, 


Plaindre, 


Se rappeler, 


Servir, (or d,) 


Malheur, 


Se plaindre, 


txre rassasil, 


Avoir soin, 


Mauquer, (or d,) 


Plaisir, 


£tre ravi, 


Prendre soin, 


M6dire, 


Flaire, (or d,) 


Se rebuter, 


Sommer, 


MeMiter, 


Politesse, 


Recommander, 


Se soucier, 


Se Meier, 


Possible* 


Refuser, (or d,) 


Souffrir, 


Menacer, 


PlutOt que, 


Regret, 


Souhaiter, (or without^ 


Meriter, 


Le pouvoir, 


Regretter, 


Soupconner, 


Mettre hors d' e"tat, 


Precaution, 


R6jouir, 


Se souvenir, 


Mieux, 


. Pre*fe"rer, (or without,) Se rejouir, 


Suffire, (or d,) 


Se moquer, 


Prendre sur soi, 


Remercier, 


Sugggrer, 


Moyen, 


Preacrire, 


Se repentir, 


Supplier, 


Negliger, 


Presser, 


Repreudre, 


Tacher, (or d.) 


Nier, 


Se presser, 


Rgprimander, 


Prendre a tache, 


Notifier, 


Fresumer, 


Reprocher, 


Tarder, (or d,) 


Obliger, for d,) 


Prier, 


Se reprocher, 


Temps, 


S' occuper, (or d,) 


Priver, 


Repugner, (or d,) 


Tenter, 


Offrir, 


Professer, 


Resoudre, 


fare tent*, 


Omettre, 


Proflter, 


Se ressouvenir, 


Tort, 


Ordonner, 


Promettre, 


Retenir, 


Trembler, 


Oublier, 


Se promettre, 


* Ridicule, 


Se trouver, 


Pardonner. 


Proposer, 


Rire, 


User, 


Parler, 


Se proposer, 


Risquer, (or d,) 


Valoir la peine, 


Sepas8er, 


Protester, . 


Rougir, 


Se vanter, 


Patience, 


Punir, 


Se saisir, 


Venir, (or d,) 


Permeitre> 


Que, (than,) 


Satisfaction, 


Venir a bout. 


Persuader, 


Raison, 


Savoir bon gre*, 





Several of the above verbs may take either d or de before the infinitive ; but for the moat 
part, not without some difference in their signification. 

Accoutumerused actively, takes d; when neuter, de. 
Je V ai accoutumi a traveller. H avail accoutumi d' otter. 

Commencer with d, means to begin something progressive ; with de something not progres- 
sive. 
Get scalier commence & parler le franccUs. R commence de manger. 

Consentir with d, means to consent freely ; with de, not to oppose. 
Je consens a voua euivre. Je consens de le voir. 

Continuer with d, means to continue with interruption ; with de, at intervals. 
R continuoit a le j 'rapper. R continuait de le voir. 

Contraindre with d, means to constrain to some action ; with de, from action. 
On le contraignit a marcher. On le contraignit de se taire. 

Convier with d, means to invite ; with de, to beg, intreat. This distinction is not always ob- 
served. 
Je F ai convU a diner. Je V ai convii de faire sa tache. 

Decider takes d, as an active or passive verb ; de, as a neuter verb. 
Cetfe raison m' a decide* a partir. Nous decidames de partir. 

DijUrvtWh d, means to challenge to something; with de, to defy. 
Jevousdtyclboire. Jetous difiefom' en donner la moindreprtuve. 
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Demander with d, means to demand something active or positive ; with <fe, something 
JZ demande a ootre. U demands d' ftre scouti. 

Diterminer takes d, with a direct object ; de, without such an object. 
Je fe diterminai \partir. Ba ditermini de rebatir aa maison. 

SPefforcer with d, means to attempt what depends wholly on our will ; with de t what doss 
not depend wholly on our will. 
B s* efforts a parler. Ette «' efforce de plaire. 

ST empreaser takes d, when the action passes to an object ; otherwise de. 
La' eat empreaae a voua rendre service. Us' est empreaai de rendre service. 

Eaaoyer takes d, with reference to the efforts ; de, with reference to the object 
Ce malode a essayi a marcher. J 1 ax esaayl de It perauader. 

Etre with d, denotes turn ; with de, right or duty. 
C eat d voua \jouer. C eat oufla d' obiir an pere. 

FaUlir takes d, when the action passes to an object ; otherwise de. This distinction is not 
much observed. 
B a/ailli a me tuer. Jl afailli de tomber. 

Forcer takes d, when the action has an object ; de when it has not. This distinction, also, Is 
not much observed. , 

B le force kfaire aa t&che. B le force de partir. 

Se haaarder de, when the second verb indicates an action, the cause and effect of which are 
confined to the agent ; d, when the second verb denotes an action that constitutes the ob- 
ject of the verb. 
B ae koaarde de me repondre. Je me hasarde a voua f aire une proposition. 

Laiaser with d, means to leave, to allow ; with de, to fail, used in negations. 
Cela laishe beaucoupX penaer. Jl ne luisae pas d' itre honnite. 

Manquer with d, means to fail of some duty ; with de, of what is not a duty. 
B manque a remplir ses devoirs. B manque de voua trouver. B a manque' d' Btre tu4 

Obliger, meaning to impose necessity, d orde ; meaning to confer obligation or favor, it takes 
de only. 
Je V oblige a itudier. Voua m' obligertz beaucoup defaire cela. Etre oblige takes de. 

SP occuper with a, means to labor at ; with de, to occupy one's thoughts with. 
Jl *' occupe a lire. Jl s i occupe de ditruire lea obua. 

Plaire takes a, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
B se plait a lire. Une me platt pas de vous obiir. 

Ripugner takes d, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
Je repugne \faire cela. B me rSpugne defaire cela. 

Risquer takes d, as an active verb ; de, as a neuter verb. 

Vous riaquex tout a prendre ce parti. Vous riaquex de tomber. 

Servir takes d, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
Ce bateau aert a passer la riviere. Que sert-U de *' emporter. 

Suffire takes d, or pour, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
Ce domeatique ne aouroit auffire a aervir tont de peraonnes. Jl suffit de vous dtrs. 

Tocher takes d, when the action passes from the subject ; d>, when it dots not 
U tdchs a me nuirt. B toche de se dibarraaset de ses dettes. 
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Tarder takes d, when the object is without ; de, when it is within, and with a dative. 
U tarde a vous punir. II tarde de se repentir. 11 me tarde de vous voir, 

Venir with d, means to happen, to begin ; with de, to have just ; with neither, to come. 
SP tl vient a mourir. 11 vient de partir. Je viens adorer P Internet. 

Refuser takes d, before diner, mange^dejeuner, etc. ; de quoi being understood. It takes de, 
before other infinitives. 
U lui refuse a manger. II refuse de rcnt'r. 

Disirer takes tfe, when there is any obstacle to the desire. When there is no obstacle It 
governs the infinitive without a preposition. 

Espirer takes de, when uncertainty is implied ; otherwise no preposition. 
J 1 espere bien le revoir. Peut-on espirer de vousrevoir ? 

Prifirer takes de, before an infinitive with an accessory ; otherwise no preposition. 
Jeprifere mourir. Jepri/dre de mourir avec vous,plutOt que de vous trahir. 

Souhaiter takes or omits de, when the action is confined to the subject ; otherwise it requires 
the subjunctive. Je souhaiterais pouvoir; or, de pouvoir vous obliger. Je souhaite 
qu' il vienne. 

Pour is used before the infinitive to denote the end, design, or cause for which 
any thing is done. 

Participles used as adjectives become such in all respects. 

The present participle not used as an adjective is invariable. 

The past participle accompanied by etre y in verbs not reflective, agrees with 
the subject of the verb. When accompanied by avoir , or by Stre in reflective verbs, 
it agrees with its direct object when that object precedes it, but remains invariable 
when the object follows it. * 

1. The past participle sometimes has the infinitive mood for its object,* and 
sometimes the close of the sentence preceded by que, (See Less. 96, p. 393-3.) 

2. When an infinitive is understood after the participles du, pu y voulu, they are 
not varied, "because their object is the infinitive understood ; as, Je lui ai rendu 
tous les services quej' ai du, or pu, or voulu, lui rendre being understood. Jl 
m' a payk les sommes qu* ilm > a dues. II vent fortement les chases qu* il a une 
fois voulues. In these last sentences, no infinitive being understood, the partici- 
ple) has the preceding pronoun for its object. 

3. The past participle following le peu, when it signifies a small quantity, agrees 
with the noun foflswing le pen ; but when le pen signifies lack or destitution, the 
participle is not varied ; as, he peu <P affection que vous lui avez temoignee lui 
a rendu le courage. Le peu d* affection que vous lui avez temoigne V a decour- 

* The preceding noun or pronoun may be known to be the object of the participle, if the 
Infinitive can be changed to the present participle and preserve the sense : Je les ai vus re- 
pousser les ennemis. Here we can say, Je les ai vus kxpoussant les ennemis, and les is the 
object of vus. Jeles ai vu repousserpar Us ennemis. Here we can not say, Je les ai vus 
repoussantparles ennemis ; and accordingly, repouwer, not les, is the object of the participle. 

29 
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age. In the former of these sentences, le peu d* affection denotes some afieotioir, 
though but little ; in the latter it denotes laftk or destitution of affection. 

It may be taken as a general rule, that when the sense allows the suppression of 
lepeu, as in the former of these sentences,* the participle is varied, otherwise not. 

4. The participles excepti, suppose, passe, and vu, employed without an auxil- 
iary, are variable only when they are placed after the words which they qualify ; as, 
Mes amis exceptes, ces projets supposes — cette heure passee, desfaits vus. Bat 
when these participles precede their nouns, they are written unvaried ; as, Ex- 
cepte mes amis, suppose ces projets, passe cette heure — vu ces f aits. 

After these examples, the learner will generally find it easy, on reflection, to 
determine the object of this participle. 

Les dix ans qu' il a vecu, il les a vecu heureux. Here the participle is not 
varied because the verb is neuter, and the object is governed by pendant, or some 
preposition understood. V affaire Jut mains serieuse que je ne V avais pense. 
Here V is equivalent to cela, and is not feminine ; hence the participle is unvaried. 
Les limes qu y il nous a pries de lui preter. Here livres h the object rtpr&ter, 
and que of the participle. When eu and donnS are followed by a preposition and 
infinitive, the object may belong either to the participle, or to the infinitive ; as, 
Les obstacles que j" 1 ai ens a surmonter ; or, quej 1 ai eu a surmonter : both are 
able. 



The negatives in French are ne, ne pas, ne point. Ne is the weakest, and ne 
point the strongest, (see pp. 14 and 296.) 

1., Pas and point differ in interrogations. (Less. 29, p. 78.) 

2. A mains que, si in the sense of a mains que, de crainte que, de peur que, 
and empecher, take ne before the following subjunctive, (pp. 203, 223.) Also the 
following when not negative : autre, autrement, comparatives of superiority or 
inferiority ; verbs of fear and apprehension, and prendre garde que, when 
neither negative nor interrogative, (pp. 196, 197, 126.) 

3. Desssperer, disconvenir, douter, and nier, when negative, take ne before 
the following verb, (p. 211.) 

4. Pas is omitted after ne, when attended by a word having the force of a 
negative $ as, jamais, Hen, etc., with a subjunctive of interrogation used accord- 
ing to Rem. 1, Less. 72, (p. 296 ;) with que used for depute que after U y o; 
and more frequently after cesser, oser, pouvoir, and savoir, (p. 290 ;) also, with 
an infinitive preceded by que, (p. 304.) 

* We can say, V affection que voue lui avex temoignee lui a rendu le courage ; but we could 
not with propriety saj, V affection que vous lui avex timoignee P a dicourage'. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY VERB AVOIR, TO HAVE. 



Avoir, 

Ayant, 

Eu, to.; eue,/. 



Tuas, 
II a, 

Noua avons, 
Vous avez, 
lis out, 

J' avais, 
Tu avais, 
II avait, 
Nous avions, 
Voua aviez, 
lis avaient, 

J' era, 
Tueos, 
II eut, 

Nous eumes, 
Vous eutes, 
lis eurent, 

J' aurai, 
Tu auras, 
II aura, 
Nous aurora, 
Vous aurez, 
lis auront, 



PRESENT. 
PAST. 



Infinitive Mood. 
to have* | Avoir eu, 

Participles. 
having: 



had. 



Ayant eu, 



Indicative Mood. 



imperfect. 



PAST DEFINITE. 



I have, 
thou hast. 

he has. 

toe have. 

you have. 

they have. 

I had. 

thouhadst. 

he had, 

we had. 

you had. 

they had, 

I had. 

thouhadst. 

he had, 

toe had. 

you had. 

they had. 

J shall have, 
thou wilt have. 

he will have. 
we shall have, 
you will have, 
they will have. 



J' aurais. 
Tu aurais, 
II aurait, 
Nous aurions, 
Vous auriez, 
lis auraient, 



CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 



I should have. 

thou wouldst have. 

he would have. 

we should have. 

you would have. 

they would have. 



PAST INDEFINITE, 

J'aieu, 
Tu as eu, 
II a eu, 

Nous avons eu, 
Vous avez eu, 
lis out eu, 



having had* 



I have had. 



pluperfect. 



J' avais eu, 
Tu avais eu, 
II avait eu, 
Nous avions eu, 
Vous aviez eu, 
lis avaient eu, 



PAST ANTERIOR, 



100 have 
you have 
they have 

J had 

thou hadst 

he had 

we had 

you had 

they had 

I had 

thouhadst 

he had 

we had 

you had 

they had 



had. 
had. 



had. 
had. 
had. 



had. 
had. 
had. 
had. 
had. 
had. 



J' eus eu, 
Tu eus eu, 
II eut eu, 
Nous eumes eu, 
Vous eutes eu, 
lis eurent eu, 

SECOND FUTURS. 

J* aurai eu, J shall have had. 

Tu auras eu, thou wilt have had. 

II aura eu, he will have had. 

Nous aurora eu, toe shall have had. 

Vous aurez eu, you will have had. 

lis auront eu, they will have had. 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 



J' aurais eu, 
Tu aurais eu, 
11 aurait eu, 
Nous aurions eu, 
Vous auriez eto, 
lis auraient eu, 



I should have had. 

thou wouldst have had. 

he would have had. 

we should have had. 

you would have had. 

they would have had. 



Aie, have (thou.) | 



Oue j' aie, 
due tu aies, 
du» il ait, 
Clue nous ayons, 
Clue vous ayez, 
Ctu' ila aient, 



PRESENT. 

that Tmay have. 

that thou tnayst have. 

that he may have. 

that we may have. 

that you may have. 

that they may have. 



Imperative Mood. 
Ayons, let us (have.) 

Subjunctive Mood. 



| Ayez, have (you.) 



IMPBBFBCT. 



Ouej' 

duetu« 

Ou'ileut, 

Que nous eussiora, 

Clue vous eussiez, 

du» Ui eussent, 



that I might have. 

that thou mightst have. 

that he might have. 

that we might have. 

that you might have. 

that they might have. 



Clue j'aie eu, • that I may have 

Clue tu aies eu, that thou mayst have 

du' il ait eu, that he may have 

Clue nous ayons eu, that we may have 

Clue vous ayez eu, that you may have 

du' ils aient eu, that they may have 

PLUPSBFSCT. 

Clue j' erase eu, that I might have 

due tu erases eu, that thou mightst have 
Clu' il eut eu, that he might have 

Clue nous eussiora eu, that toe might have 
due vous eussiez eu, that you might have 
Clu' ils eussent eu, that they might have 



had. 



had. 
had. 



had. 
had. 
had. 
had. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY VEKB ETRE, TO BE. 



ttre, 
ftant, 

ixe, 

Je suis, 

Tues, 

II est, 

Nous sommes, 

Vous fetes, 

Ilssont, 

J* «ais, ' 
Tu Itais, ' 
Il&ait, ' 
Nous Itiona) . 
Vous £tiez, 
lis Itaient, '. 

Je fus, 
Tufus, 
II fut, 

Nous fumes, 
Vous futes, 
lis furent, 

Je serai, 
Tu seras, 
II sera, 
Nous serons, 
Vous serez, 
lis seront, 

cowi 
Je serais, 
Tu serais, 
Ilserait, 
Nous serious, 
Vous series, 
Da seraient, 



Infinitive Mood. 
ta be. I Avoir e*t€, 

PARTICIPLES. 



/~ 



being, 
been. 



Ayant 6t6, 



to have been. 



having been. 



Indicative Mood. 



imperfect. 



PAST DEFINITE. 



lam. 
thou art 

he is. 

ware. 

you are. 

they are. 

I was. 

thou toast. 

he teas, 

tee were. 

you were. 

they were. 

I woe. 

thou wast. 

he was. 

we were. 

you were. 

*hey were. 



I shall be. 

thou wilt be. 

he will be. 

we shall be. 

you will be. 

Y they will be. 

•IQWXL PRESENT. 

/should be. 

thou wouldst be. 

he would be. 

we should be. 

you would be. 

they would be. 



PAST INDEFINITE. 



J' ai €te, 
Tu as e*te*, 
11 a 6te\ 
Nous avons ete", 
Vous avez €t€ t 
lis out etc", 



PLUPERFECT. 



J'avaise'tg, 
Tu avais ft£, 
11 avait lt€, 
Nous avions €t€, 
Vous aviez €t£, 
lis avaient it6 t 



J» eus €t6, 
Tu eus 6t£, 
II eut €t€, 
Nous eumes €t€, 
Vpus eutes €t€, 
lis eurent €t€ f 



I have been, 
thou host-been. 

he has been, 
we have been, 
you have been, 
they have been. 

I Had been. 

thou hadst been. 

he had been. 

we had been. 

you had been. 

they had been. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 



I had been. 

thou hadst been. 

he had been. 

we had been. 

you hod-been. 

they had been. 



SECOND FUTURE. 



J' aural 6t€, 
Tu auras €i€ t 
II aura 6t£, 
Nous auroo8 €t€, 
Vous aorez €t€, 
Us auront 6t€, 



I shall have been, 
thou wilt hove been. 

he will have been. 
we shall have been, 
you will hove been, 
they will have been. 



CONDITIONAL PAST. 



J* aurais £t£, 
Tu aurais £t£, 
11 aurait 6t6, 
Nous aurions £t€, 
Vous auriez fite", 
lis auraient €t€, 



I should have been. 

thou wouldst have been. 

he would haw been. 

we should have been. 

you would have been. 

they would hove been. 



Sois, be (thou.) 



Imps rati rx Mood. 
Soyons, let us be. | 
Subjunctive Mood. 



Soyez, be (you.) 



Que je sois, 
Clue tu sois, 
Qu' il soit, 
Que nous soyons, 
Que vous soyez, 
Qu'ilssoient, 



that Imay be. 

that thou mayst be. 

that he may be. 

that we mav be. 

that you may be. 

that they may be. 



IMPERFECT. 



Que je fume, 
Que tu fusses, 
Qu' il fut, 
Que nous fussinns, 
Que vous fussiez, 
Uu» ils fussent, 



thotlmightbe. 

that thou mightst be. 

that he might be. 

that we might be. 

that you might be. 

that they might be. 



Que j' aie £t6, that I may hove been. 

Que tu aies €te, that thou mayst have been. 
Qu* il ait €t€j that he may have been. 

Que nous ayons 6t6, that we may hove been. 
Que vous ayez €t€, that you may have been. 
Qu' ils aient €t€, that they may have been. 

pluperfect. 
Que j* eusse 6te*, that I might have been. 

Que tu eusses €t£, that thou mightst hove been. 
Qu' il eut €t£, that he might have been. 

Que nous eussions €t€, that we might have been. 
Que vous eussiez fete", that you might hove been. 
Qu» ils eussent e*te\ that they might home boon. 



FIRST CONJUGATION— BR. 



Parley 

Parlant, 
Parte, 



Je parle, 
Tu paries, 
II parle, 
Nous parions, 
Vous parlez, 
lis parlent, 

Je parlais, 
Tu parlais, 
II parlait. 
Nous parlions, 
Vous parliez, 
lis parlaient, 



FIRST CONJUGATION^* ER. 
Infinititb Mood. 

IB1TT. I PJ 

fcnp*a*. | Avoir parte, 

Pabticiplxs. 
speaking, 
spoken. 



FXXSXNT. 

PAST. 



Ayant parte, 



841 









Indicative Mood. 



I speak. 

thou speakesL 

he speaks. 

toe speak. 

you speak. 

they speak. 



IMPXXPXCT. 



I misspeaking. 

thou vast speaking. 

he was speaking. 

toe were speaking. 

you were speaking. 

they were speaking. 



PAST DXFINITX. 



Je parlai, 
Tu parlas, 
Ilparla, 
Nous parlames, 
Vous parlates, 
lis parlerent, 

Je parlerai, 
Tu parleras, 
11 parlera, 
Nous parlerons, 
Vous parlerez, 
Us parleront, 



I spoke. 

thou spokesU 

he spoke. 

we spoke. 

you spoke. 

tkey spoke. 

I shall speak, 
thou wilt speak. 

he will speak, 
we shall speak, 
you will speak, 
they will speak. 



conditional pxxsxirr. 



Je parlerais, 
Tu parlerais, , 
II parlerait, 
Nous parlerions, 
Vous parleriez, 
lis parleraient, 



I should speak. 

thou wouldst speak. 

he would speak. 

we should speak. 

you would speak. 

they would speak. 



PAST INDXVIKITX. 



J'ai parte, 
Tu as parle*. 
II a parte, 
Nous avons parte, 
Vous avez parte, 
lis ont parte, 



I have spoken. 

thou hast spoken. 

he has spoken. 

we have spoken. 

you have spoken. 

they have spoken. 



PUTPxarxcT. 

J' avais parle, / had spoken. 

Tu avais parle*, thou hadst spoken. 

II avait parl6, he had spoken. 

Nous avions pari 6, we had spoken. 

Vous aviez parte, you had spoken. 

Us avaient parte, they had spoken. 

.PAST ANTXBIOX. 

J' eua parte, / had spoken. 

Tu eus parle, * thou hadst spoken. 

II eut parte, he had spoken. 

Nous eun)A« parte, we had spoken. 

Vous eutes parte, you had spoken. 

lis eurent parle, they had spoken. 

sxcoiM* ruTuax. 

J * aurai parte, / shall have spoken. 

Tu auras parte, thou wilt have spoken. 

U aura parte, he will have spoken. 

Nous aurons parte, we shall have spoken. 



Vous aurez parte, 
lis auront parte, 



you will have spoken, 
tkey wrU have spoken. 



CONDITIONAL PAST. 



J' aurais parte, 
Tu aurais parte, 
II aurait parte, 
Nous aunons parte, 
Vous auriez parte, 
lis auraient parte, 



/should have spoken. 

thou wouldst have spoken. 

he would have spoken. 

we should have spoken. 

you would have spoken. 

they would have spoken 



Ikpxrativs Mood. 
Parle, speak or do speak (thou.) | Parions, let us speak. | Parlez, speak or do speak (you.) 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Clue je parle, 
Clue tu paries, 
Ou' il parle, 
due nous parlions, 
Clue vous parliez, 
Ou' ils parlent, 



that Imay speak. 

that thou mayst speak. 

that he may speak. 

that we may speak. 

that you may speak. 

that they may speak. 



IKFXXTXCT. 

Que je parlasse, that I might speak. 

Clue tu parlasses, that thou mightst speak. 

Qu' il parlat, that he might speak. 

Clue nous parlassions, that we might speak. 
Clue vous parlassiez, that you might speak. 
CUT ils parlassent, that they might speak. 



Clue j' aie parte, 
Clue tu aies parte, 
Ou' il ait parte, 
Clue nous ayons parte, 
Clue vous ayez parte, 
CUi' ils aient parle*, 



that I may' 

that thou mayst 

that he may 

that we may 

that you may 

that they may t 



PLVPXXPKCT. 



29* 



Clue j' eosse parte, that I might 

Clue tu eusses parte, that thou mightst 
Qu' il eut parte, -that he might 

Clue nous eusstons parle*, that we might 
Clue vous eussiez parte, that you might 
Ou' ils outwent parte, that they might 



I* 
fi 

H 
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SECOND CONJUGATION— DR. 



SECOND CONJUGATION— iw JR. 
Infinitive Mood. 



PRKIXNT. 

Finir, to finish. 


Avoir fini, 


PAST. 

to have finished. 




Participles. 




PRKIXNT. 






Finissant, 


finishing. 




PAST. 


PAIT. 


Ayant fini, 


having finished. 


Fini, 


finished. 








Indicative Mood. 




PRESENT. 


PAST 


INDEFINITE. 


Je finis, 


Ifinish. 


J'aifini, 


I have finished 


Tu finis, 


thoufinishesL 


Tu as fini, 


thou hast finished, 


11 finit. 

Nous finissons, 


he finishes. 


II a fini, 




we finish. 


Nous avons fini, 


. we have finished 


Vous finissez, 


you finish. 


Vous avez fini, 


you have finished, 
they have finished 


lis finissent, 


they finish. 


Ils ont fini, 


IMPSBFXOT. 


PLUPERFKCT. 


Je finissais, 


I was finishing. 


J' avais fini, . 


I had finished. 


Tu finissaia, 


thou wast finishing. 


Tu avais fini, 


thou hadst finished. 


11 finissait, 


- he was finishing. 


11 avait fini, 


he had finished. 


Nous finissions, 


we were finishing. 


Nous avions fini, 


we had finished. /\ 


Vous finissiez, 


you were finishing. 


Vous aviez fini, 


you had finished. \ ' 
they had finished. .X 


lis finissaient, 


they.were finishing. 


Ils avaient fini, 


PAST DXFIIT1TX. 


PAST 


ANTERIOR. ^ " 


Je finis, 


I finished. 


J' eus fini, 


I had finished. 


Tu finis, » 


thoufinishedst 


Tu eus fini, 


thou hadst finished. 


11 finit. 
Nous finimes, 


he finished. 


11 eut fini, 


he had finished. 


we finished. 


Nous eumes fini, 


we hadfinished. 


Vous finites, 


you finished, 
they finished. 


Vous eutes fini, 


you hadfinished. 
they had finished. 


lis finirent, 


Ils eurent fini, 


FUTURE. 


SECOND FUTURE. 


Je finirai, 


I shaU finish. 


J' aurai fini, 


I shall have finished. 


Tu finiras, 


thou wilt finish. 


Tu auras fini, 


thou wUt have finished. 


11 finira, 


he will finish. 


11 aura fini, 


he will have finished. 


Nous finirons, 


we shall finish. 


Nous aurons fini, 


we shall have finished. 


Vous finirez, 


you will finish, 
they will finish. 


Vous aurez fini, 


you will have finished. 


lis finiront, 


lis auront fini, 


they will havefinished. 


CONDITIONAL PRXIXITT. 


CONDITIONAL PAST. 


Je finirais, 


I should finish. 


J' aurais fini, 


I should havefinished. 


Tu finirais, 


thou wouldst finish. 


Tu aurais fini, 


thou wouldst havefinished. 


n finirait, 


he should finish. 


II aurait fini, 


he would havefinished. 


Nous finirions, 


we would finish. 


Nous aurions fini, 


we should havefinished. 


Vous finiriez, 


you would finish. 


Vous auriez fini, 


you would havefinished. 
they would havefinished. 


lis finiraient, 


they would finish. 


Ils auraient fini, 




Imperati 


vx Mood. 




Finis, finish (thou.) | Finissons, It 


ft us finish. | Finisses, finish (you.) 




SUBJUNCT 


tx Mood. 




PRESENT. 


PERFECT. 


Quejefinisse, 


that I may finish. 


Qiwj'aiefin'i, 


that J may havefinished 


Que tu finisse*, 


that thou mayst finish. 


Clue tu aiea fini, that thou mayst have finished. 


Qu' il finisse, 

Clue nous finissions, 


that he may finish. 


Qu' il ait fini, 


that he may havefinished. 


that we may finish. 


Clue nous avons fin 


, that we may havefinished. 


Que vous finissiez, 


that you may finish. 


due vous ayez fini, 


that you may havefinished. 
that they may havefinished 


Qu' ils finissent, 


Qu' ils aient fini, 


IHPXRFXCT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


due Je finisse, 


that /might finish, 
that thou mightst finish. 


Que j' eusse fini, 


that 1 might' 
that thou mightst 


•g 


Que tu finisses, 

QuMlflnit, 

Que nous finissions, 


Que tu eusses fini, 


.3 


that he might finish. 


Qu' il eut ait fini, 


that he might 


*2 


that we might finish. 


Que nous eussions fini, that we might 


>,b » 


Clue vous finissiez, 


that you might finish. 


Que vous eussiez fini, that you mighi 




Ou' ils finissent, 


that they might finish. 


Qu' ils eussent fini 


, that they might „ 


1 
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Recevoir, 

Recevant, 
Recu, 



Je recois, 
Tu recois, 
II revolt, 
Nous recevons, 
Vous recevez, 
lis recoivent, 

Je recevais, 
Tu recevais, 
II recevait, 
Nous recevions, 
Vous receviez, 
lis recevaient, 



THIRD CONJUGATION— iw OIR. 

Infinitive Mood. 
cibkt. i fast 

to receive. \ Avoir recu, 

Participles. 



receiving, 
received. 
Indicative Mood. 



Ayant recu, 



I receive. 

thou receivesL 

he receives. 

we receive. 

you receive. 

they receive. 



IMFXRFXCT. 



I teas receiving. 

thou vast receiving. 

he was receiving. 

toe were receiving. 

you were receiving. 

they were receiving. 



VAST DEFINITE. 



Je recus, I received. 

Tu recus, thou receivedsL 

II recut, he received. 

Nous resumes, we received. 

Vous recutes, you received.. 

lis recurent, they received. 

future. 

Je recevrai, I shall receive. 

Tu recevras, thou wilt receive. 

II recevra, he will receive. 

Nous recevrons, we shall receive. 

Vous recevrez, you will receive. 

lis recevront, they will receive. 

CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

Je recevrais, I should receive. 

Tu recevrais, thou wouldst receive. 

II recevrait, he would receive. 

Nous recevrions, 100 should receive. 

Vous recevriez, you would receive. 

lis recevraient, they would receive. 

Imperative Mood. 
Recois, receive (thou.) | Recevons, let us receive. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

FRXSXNT. 

Que Je recoive, that I may receive. 

due tu revives, that thou mayst receive. 

Qu* il recoive, that he may receive. 

Que nous recevions, that we may receive. 

Que vous receviez, that you may receive. 

Qu' ils recoivent, that they may receive. 

IMPERFECT. 

Que je recusse, that I might receive. 

Que tu recusses, that thou mightst receive. 
Qu' il recut, that he might receive. 

Que nous recessions, that we might receive. 
Que vous recussiez, that you might receive. 
Qu' ils recussent, that they might receive. 



J' ai recu, 
Tu as recu, 
II a recu, 
Nous avons recu, 
Vous avez recu, 
lis ont recu, 



to have received. 






FAST INDEFINITE. 

I have received. 



thou hast received. 

he has received. 

we have received. 

you have received. 

they have received. 

PLUPERFECT. 



J* avais recu, 
Tu avais recu, 
II avait recu, 
Nous avions recu, 
Vous aviez recu, 
Ils avaient recu, 



thou hadst received. 

he had received. 

we had received. 

you had received. 

they had received. 

FAST ANTERIOR. 

J' eus recu, / had received. 

Tu eus recu, thou hadst received. 

II eut recu, he had received. 

Nous eumes recu; we had received. 

Vous eittes recu, you had received. 

Ils eurent recu, they had received. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall have received, 
thou wilt have received. 

he will have received, 
we shalkhave received. 



you will have received, 
they will have received. 



J' aurai recu, 
Tu auras recu, 
II aura recu, 
Nous aurons recu, 
Vous aurez recu, 
Ils auront recu, 

CONDITIONAL FAST. 

/ should have received. 

thou wouldst have received. 

he would have received. 

we should have received. 

you would have received. 

they would have received. 



J' aurais recu, 
Tu aurais recu, 
II aurait recu, 
Nous aurions recu, 
Vous auriez recu, 
Ils auraient recu, 



Recevez, receive (you.) 



Que j ' aie recu, that I may have 

Que tu aies recu, that thou mayst have 
Qu' il ait recu, that he may have 

Que nous ayons recu, that we may have 
Que vous ayez recu, that you may have 
Qu' ils aient recu, that .they may have t 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que j' eusse recu, that I might 

Que tu eusses recu, that thou mightst 

Qu' il eut recu, that he might 

Que nous eussions recu, tAai 100 mi^-At 
Que vous eussiez recu, t&zt you mt^At 
Qu' ils eussent recu, tAot they might 



j iL 



Vendre, 



Vendant, 
Vendu, 



J© vends, 
Tu vends, 
XI vend, 
Nous vendons, 
Vous vendez, 
Ila vendent, 

Je vendais, 
Tu vendais, 
II vendait. 
Nous vendions, 
Vous vendiez, 
11b vendaient, 



FOURTH CONJUGATION— RK 



FOURTH CONJUGATION— in RE. 

Infinitive Moon. 
BSSNT. I pasi 

to selL I Avoir vendu, 
Participles. 



to knot sold. 



selling, 
sold. 



Ayant vendu, 



Indicative Mood. 



imperfect. 



I sell. 

thouseUesU 

he sells. 

we sell. 

you sell. 

theyselL 

I was selling. 

thou vast selling. 

he was selling. 

we were selling. 

you were selling. 

they were selling. 



PAST DBF! NITS. 



Je vendis, 
Tu vendis, 
II vendit, 
Nous vendimes, 
Vous vendites, 
lis vendirent, 

Je vendrai, 
Tu vendras, 
II vendra, 
Nous vendrons, 
Vous vendrez, 
lis vendront, 



Isold. 

thousoldesL 

he sold. 

we sold. 

you sold. 

/key sold. 

IshaUseU- 
thou wilt selU 

he will sell* 
we shall sell- 
you will sell, 
they will sell. 



conditional present. 
Je vendrais, / should selL 



Tu vendrais, 
II vendrait, 
Nous vendrions, 
Vous vendriez, 
lis vendraient, 



thou wouldH selL 

he would sell. 

we should sell. 

you would sell. 

they would selL 



past indefinite. 



J' ai vendu, 
Tu as vendu, 
II a vendu, 
Nous avons vendu, 
Vous avez vendu, 
lis ont vendu, 



PLUPERFECT. 



I have sold, 
thou hast sold. 

he has sold. 

we have sold. 

you have sold. 

they have sold. 

I had sold. 

thou hadst sold. 

he had sold. 

we had sold. 

you had sold. 

they had sold. 



J' avais vendu, 
Tu avais vendu, 
II avait vendu, 
Nous avions vendu 
Vous aviez vendu, 
lis avaient vendu, 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

J* eus vendu, I had sold. 

Tu eus vendu, thou hadst sold. 

11 eut vendu, he had sold. 

Nous euraes vendu, we had sold. 

Vous eutes vendu, you had sold. 

lis eurent vendu, they had sold. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

J' aurai vendu, / shall have sold. 



Tu auras vendu* 
11 aura vendu, 
Nous aurons vendu, 
Vous aurez vendu, 
lis auront vendu, 



thou wilt have sold, 
he will have sold. 

we shall have sold. 

you will have sold, 
they will have sold. 



CONDITIONAL PAST. 



J' aurais vendu, 
Tu aurais vendu, 
II aurait vendu, 
Nous aurions vendu, 
Vous auriez vendu, 
lis auraient vendu, 



/ should have sold. 

thou wouldst have sold. 

he would have sold. 

we should have sold. 

you would have sold. 

they would have sold. 



Vends, seU (thou.) | 



Imperative Mood. 
Vendons, let us sell. 
Subjunctive Mood. 



Vendez, sell (you.) 



due Je vende, 
Que tu vendes, 
Qu' il vende, 
Clue nous vendions, 
Que vous vendiez, 
Ou' ils vendent, 



that I may sell. 

that thou mayst sell. 

that he may seU. 

that we may sell. 

that you may selL 

" that they may sell. 



IMPERFECT. 



Que je vendisse, 
Que tu vendisses, 
Qu'il vendit, 
Que nous venditions, 
Que vous vendissiez, 
Qu' ils vendissent, 



that I might selL 

that thou mightst selL 

that he might sell. 

that we might sell. 

that you might selL 

that they might sell. 



Que j' aie vendu, that I may have sold. 

Que tu aies vendu, that thou mayst have sold. 
Qu' il ait vendu, that he may have sold. 

Que nous ayons vendu, that we may have sold. 
Que vous ayez vendu, that you may have sold. 
Qu' ils aient vendu, that they may have sold. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que j' eusge vendu, that I might 

Que tu eusses vendu, that thou mightst 
Qu' il eut vendu, that he might 

Que nous eussions vendu, that we might 
Que vous eussiez vendu, that you might 
Qu' ils eussent vendu, that they might t 
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CONJUGATION OF A 


REFLECTED VERB. 




Infinitive Mood. 




PRESENT. 




PAST. 




Se lever, 


to rise. 


S' toe levg, 


to hoot risen. 




Participles. 




PRESENT. 








Se levant, 


rising. 


PAST. 




PAST. 




S'gtantlevg, 


having risen. 


Levg, 


risen. 








Indicative Mood. 




. PRESENT. 




PAST INDEFINITE. 


Je me lfcve, 


I rise. 


Je me suis levg, 


I have risen. 


Tu te lfeves, 


thourisest. 


,Tu t' es levg, x 


thou hast risen. 


11 se lfcve, 


he rises. 


11 8' est levg, 


he has risen. 


Nous nous levons, 


toe rise. 


Nous nous sommes levgs 


we have risen. 


Vous vous levez, 


you rise. 


Vous vous gtes levgs, 


you have risen, 
they have risen. 


lis se Invent, 


they rise. 


lis se sont levgs, 


IMPERFECT 




pluperfect. 


Je me levais, 


I was rising. 


Je m» gtais levg, 


I had risen. 


Tu te. levais, 


thou wast rising. 


Tu t' gtate levg, 


thou hadst risen. 


11 se levait, 
Nous nous levions, 


he was rising. 


11 s' gtait levg, 


he had risen. 


we were rising. 


Nous nous gtions levgs, 


we had risen. 


Vous vous leviez, 


you were rising, 
they were rising. 


Vous vous gtiez levgs, 


you had risen. 


lis se levaient, 


Us s' gtaient levgs, 


they had risen. 


PAST DEFINITE. 


PAST ANTERIOR. 


Je me levaL 
Tu te levas, 


I rose. 


Je me fus levg, 


I had risen. 


thou rosesL 


Tu te fus levg, 


thou hadst risen. 


11 se leva, 


he rose. 


11 se fut levg, 


he had risen. 


Nous nous levames, 


we rose. 


Nous nous fumes levgs, 


we had risen. 


Vous vous levates, 


you rose, 
they rose. 


Vous vous futes levgs, 


you had risen, 
(hey had risen. 


lis se lev&rent, 


lis se furent levgs, 


FUTURE. 




SECOND FUTURE. 


Je me lfcverai, 


I shall rise. 


Je me serai levg, 


I shall have risen. 


Tu te l&veras, 


thou wilt rise. 


Tu te seras levg, 


thou wilt have risen. 


11 se l&vera, 

Noue nous ldverons, 


he will rise. 


11 se sera levg, 


he will have risen. 


we shall rise. 


Nous nous serons levgs, 


we shall have risen. 


Vous vous lfeverez, 


you will rise, 
they will rise. 


Vous vous serez levgs, 


you will have risen, 
they will have risen. 


lis se l&veront, 


lis se seront levgs, 


CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 


CONDITIONAL PAST. 


Je me lfcverais, 


J should rise. 


Je me serais levg, 


/should have risen. 


Tu te l&verais, 


thou wouldst rise. , 


Tu te serais levg, thou wouldst have risen. 


11 se l&verait, 


he would rise. 


11 se serait levg, 


he would have risen. 


Nous nous leverions, 


we should rise. 


Nous nous serions levgs, 


we should have risen. 


Vous vous lfeveriez, 


you would rise. 


Vous vous seriez levgs, \ 


vou would have risen. 


lis se lfcveraient, 


they would rise. 


Ds se seraient levgs, they would have risen. 



Lgve-toi, rise (thou.) | 



Imperative Mood. 

Levons-nous, let us rise. 

Subjunctive Mood. 



| Levez-vous, rise (you.) 



Que Je me lfeve, 
Que tu te lgves, 
Qu' il se lfcve, 
due nous nous levions, 
Que vous vous leviez, 
Qu* ils se Invent, 



that I may rise. 

that thou may st rise. 

that he may rise. 

that we may rise. 

that you may rise. 

that they may rise. 



imperfect. 
Que je me levasse, that I might rise. 

Que tu te levasses, that thou mightst rise. 

Qu' il se levat, that he might rise. 

Que nous nous levassions, that we might rise. 
Que vous vous levassiez, that you might rise. 
Qu' ils se levassent, that they might rise. 



I 



Que je me sois levg, that I may 

Que tu te sois levg, that thou mayst 

Qu' il se soit levg, that he may 

Que nous nous soyons levgs, that we may 
Que vous vous soyez levgs, that you may 
Qu' ils se soient levgs, that they may, 

pluperfect. 
Que je me fusse levg, that!} „ 

Que tu te fusses levg, that thou § 

Qu' il se fut levg, that he ! * fj 

Que nous nous fussions levgs, that we f 3 -g 
Que vous vous fussiez levgs, that you \ •? 



Qu' ils se fussent levgs, 



that they) 
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CONJUGATION OF 



CONJUGATION OF 



Infinitive Participlb 
present. present. 



/ 



Allbr, 
to go. 



Allant, 



Envoyer, Envoyant, 
to send. 



Alle*, 



Indicative 
present. 



Je vais, nous allons, 

tu vas, vous allez, 

il va, ils yont. 



FIRST 

Indicative 
imperfect. 

< * * 

J* allais, etc., 



Envoye", J' envoie, nous envoyons, J* envoyais, etc., 
tu euvoies, vous envoyez, 
il envoie, ils envoient, 



Acqubrir, Acquerant, 
to acquire. 



Assaillir, Assaillant, 
to a 



Bouillib, Bouillant, 
to boil. 



Coram, Courant, 

to run. 



Ctteillir, Cueillant, 
to gather. 



Dormir, Dormant, 

to sleep. 



Fctir, Fuyant, 

to fly. 



Mentis, Mentant, 

to lie. 



Acquis, J' acquiers, nous acquerons, 

tuacquiers, vous acquerez, 

il acquiert, ils acquierent, 

Assailli, J' assaille, nous assaillons, 

tu assailies, vous assaillez, 

il assaille, ils assaillent, 

Bouilli, Je bous, nous bouillons, 

tu bous, vous bouillez, . 

il bout, ils bouillent, 

Count, Je cours, nous courons, 

tu cours, vous courez, 

il court, ils courent, 

Cueilli, Je cueille, nous cueillons, 

tu cueilles, vous cueillez, 

il cueille, ils cueillent, 

Dormi, Je dors, nous dormons, 

tu dors, vous dormez, 

il dort, ils dorment, 

Fui, Je fuis, nous fuyons, 

tu fuis, vous fuyez, 

il fuit, ils fuient, 

Menti, ' Je mens, nous mentons, 

tu mens, vous mentez, 

il ment, ils mentent, 



SECOND 

J' acquerais, etc., 

J' assaillais, etc., 
Je bouillais, etc., 
Je courais, etc., 
Je cueiilais, etc., 
Je dormais, etc., 
Je rayais, etc., 
Je mentais, etc., 



• The third person of both numbers in the imperative 
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THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

CONJUGATION. 

Past Futurb and \ miiR ± TTVS , Subjunctive Subjunctivb 

Conditional. present. 



J' alia!, etc., J' irai, etc., Va, J' aille, nous allions, J' allasse, 

J' irais, etc., allons, tu ailles, vous alliez, etc. 

allez,* |1 aille, ilsaillent, 

J' envoy ai, etc. , J' enverrai, etc., Envoie, J' envoie, nous envoyions, J'envoyasse, 

J' enverrais, etc., envoyons, tu envoi es, vous envoyiez, etc. 

envoyez, il envoie, ils envoient, 

CONJUGATION. 

J' acquis, etc., J'acquerrai, etc., Acquiers, J' acquifcre, nous acque*rions, J'acquisse, 
J' acquerrais, etc., acque*rons, tu acquires, vous acqueriez, etc 

acque*rez, ilacquiere, ils acquierent, 

J' assaillis, etc., Assajllerai, etc., Assaille, J' assaille, nous assaillions, J' assaillisse, 

Assaillerais, etc., assaillons, tu assailles, vous assailliez, etc. 

assaillez, il assaille, ils assaillent, 

Jebouillis,etc., Je bouillirai, etc., Bous, Jebouille, nous bouillions, Je bouillisse, 

Jebouillirais,etc., bouillons, tubouilles, vous bouilliez, etc. 

bouillez, ilbouille, ils bouillent, 

Je coorus, etc., Je courrai, etc., Cours, Jecoure, nous courions, Jecourusse, 

Je courrais, etc., courons, tu coures, vous couriez, etc. 

courez, il coure, il courent, 

Je cueiUis, etc., Je cueillerai, etc., Cueille, Je cueille, nous cueillions, Je cueiUisse, 

Je cueillerais, etc, cueillons, tucueilles, vous cueilliez, etc. 

cueillez, il cueille, ils cueillent, 

Je dormis, etc., Je dormirai, etc., Dors, Je dorme, nous dormions, Je dormisse, 

Je dormirais, etc., dormons, tu dormes, vous dormiez, etc. 

dormez, il dorme, lis dorment, 

Jefuis,etc, Je fuirai, etc., Fuis, Jefuie, nous fuy ions, Jeraisse, 

Je fuirais, etc., fuyons, turaiesj vousfuyiez, etc. 

fuyez, ilraie, ilfuient, 

Je mentis, etc., Je mentirai, etc., Mens, Jemente, nous mentions, Je mentisse, 

Jement irais, etc., mentons, tumentes, vousmentiez, etc 

mentez, 11 mente, ils mentent, 

a always the same as in the subjunctive. 
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CONJUGATION OF 



Infinitive 
present. 


Participle 
present. 


Participle 
past. 


MOUKIB, 

to die, 


Mourant, 


Mort, 

i 


Ouvbir, 
to open. 


Ouvrant, 


Ouvert, 

I 


Vbnxb, 
to come. 


Venant, 


Venu, 


Vina, 

to clothe. 


Vttant, 


^etu, 



Indicative 
present. 



Indicative 
imperfect. 



Je meurs, nous maurons, Je mourais, etc., 

ta meurs, vous mourez, 

il meurt, 11b meurent, 

J' ouvre, nous ouvrons, J' ouvnris, etc., 

tu ouvres, voub ouvrez, 

il ouvre, ils ouvrent, 



Je viens, 
tu viens, 
11 vient, 

Je vets,* 
tavfiw, 
ilvet, 



nous venons, 
vous venez, 
• ilsviennent, 

nous vfitoas, 
vous vfitez, 
ils v6tent, 



Je venais, etc., 



Je veiais,* etc., 



THIRD 



A88BOTA, 

to seat. 


Asseyant, 


Assis, 


J' assieds, 
tu assieds, 
il assied, 


nous asseyons, 
vous asseyez, 
ils asseient, 


J' asseyaia, etc., 


DHCHOIR, 

ta 611 away. 


(wanting,) 


Dechu, 


Je dgchois, 
tuflechois, 
il dechoit, 


nous de*choyons, 
vous de*choyez, 
Us dlchoient, 


, (wanting,) 

<{ 

• a 


Howoib, 
to move. 


Mouvant, 
u 
u 


Mu, 


Jemeus, 
tumeus, 
il meat, 


nous mouvons, 
vous mouvez, 
ils meuvent, 


Je mouvais, eta., 


Pouvora, 
to be able, 


Pouvant, 


Pu, 


Je puis, peuz, nous pouvons, 
tu peuz, vous pouvez, 
ilpeut, ilspeuvent, 


Je pouvais, etc., 


CUvoiB, 
to know. 


Sachant, 


So, 


Jesais, 
tu sals, 
11 sail, 


nous savons, 
vous savez, 
ils savent, 


Je savais, etc., 


Valoib, 
to fee worth. 


Valant, 


Valu, 


Jevaux, 
tuvauz, 
ilvaut, 


nous valons, 
nous valez, 
ils Talent, 


Je valais, etc., 


Von, 
to see. 


Voyant, 


Vu, 


Jevois, 
tu vois, 
il vpit, 


nous voyons, 
vous voyez, 
ils voient, 


Je voyais, etc^ 



* This verb is hardly ever used in the singular 



h 



THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Past 
definite. 



Future and 
Conditional. 



Imperative. 



Subjunctive 
present. 



Subjunctive 
imperfect. 



Je mounts, etc., Je mourral, etc., Meurs, Jemeure, nous mourions, Jemouruasa, 

Je mourrais, etc, mourons, tumeures, vous mouriez, etc. 

p . mourez, ilmeure, ilsmeuxent, 

J* ouvris, etc., J* onvrirai, etc., Ouvre, J* ouvre, nous ouvrons, J' ouvrisse, 

.J' ouvrirais, etc., ouvrons, tuouvres, vousouvrez, etc. 

oavrez, il ouvre, ilsouvrent, 



Je vius, etc., 


fe viendrai, etc., 
Je viendrais, etc., 


Viens, 

venons, 

venez, 


Je viente, 
tu viennes, 
il vienne, 


nous venions, 
vous veniez, 
ils viennent, 


Je vinsse, 
etc. 


Je vgtis, etc., 


Je vStirai, etc., 
Je vgtirais, 


Vfits, 

vetons, 

vfitez, 


Je vete, 
tu vetes, 
il vete, 


nous vStions, 
vous vetiez, 
Us vfttent, 


Je vfitisse, 
etc. 


CONJUGATION. 










J' ftflsis, etc., 


V assierai, etc, 


Assieds, 


J* asseie, 


nous asseyions, 


J'asslsse, 



J' assierais, etc., asseyons, tuasseies, vous asseyiez, etc. 

asseyez, il asseie, ils asseient, 

Je dgchus, etc., Je decherrai, etc., (wanting,) Je d&hoie, nous dechoyions, Je dechusse, 

Je decherrais, etc., " tu de*choies, vous dechoyiez, etc. 

" il d&hoie, ils dechoient, 

Jemus,etc, Je mouvrai, etc., Meus, Jemeuve, nous mouvions, Je masse, 

Je mouvrais, etc., mouvons, tumeuves, vousmouviez, etc, 

mouvez, il meuve, ils meuvent, 

Je pus, etc., Je pourrai, etc., (wanting,) Je puisse, nous puissions, Je posse, 

Je pourrais, etc., . " tupuisses, vous puissiez, etc. 

" il puisse, ilspuissent, 



Je sub, etc., 


Je saurai, etc., 
Jesaurais,eta, 


Sache, 

sachons, 

sachez, 


Je sache, 
tu Baches,* 
il sache, 


nous sachions, 
vous sachiez, 
ils sachent, 


Jesusse, 
etc. 


Je valus, etc., 


Je vaudrai, etc., 
Je vaudrais, etc., 




Je vaille, 
tu vailles, 
il vaille, 


nous valions, 
vous valiez, 
ils vaillent, 


Jevahisse, 
etc. 


J« vis, etc., 


Je verral, etc., 
Je verrais, etc., 


Vois, 

voyons, 

voyez, 


Je voie, 
tu.voies, 
il voie, 


nous voyions, 
vous voyiez, 
lis voient, 


Jevisse, * 
etc. 



of the present and imperfect indicative. 
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Participle 


OONJ 

Participle Indicative 


rtTGATION OF 


Infinitive 


Indicative 


present. 


present. 


past. 
Voulu, 


present. 


imperfect. 


Vouloxr, 
to be willing 


Voulant, 


Je veux, 
tu veux, 
il veut, 


nous voulons, 
vous vpulez, 
ils veulent, 


Je voulais, etc., 












FOURTH 


Battrb, 
to beat 


Battant, 


Battu, 


Je bats, 
tu bats, 
ilbat, 


nous battons, 
vous battez, 
ils battent, 


Je battais, etc., 

• 


Boxhb, 
to drink. 


Buvant, 


Bu, 


Je bois, 
tu bois, 
11 boit, 


nous buvons, 
vous buvez, 
lis boivent, 


Je buvais, etc., 


CONCLTTRB, 

to conclude. 


Concluant, 


Conclu, 


Je couclus, 
tu conclus, 
il conclut, 


nous concluons, 
vous concluez, 
ils concluent, 


Je conchiais, etc., 


Coudeb, 
to sew. 


Cousant, 


Cousu, 


Je couds, 
tu couds, 
il coud, 


nous cousons, 
vous cousez, 
ils cousent, 


Je cousais, etc., 


Croirb, 
to believe. 


Croyant. 


Cru, 


Je crois, 
tu crois, 
il croit, 


nous croyons, 
vous croyez, 
ils croient, 


Je croyais, etc., 


CRorrns, 
to grow. 


Croissant, 


Cru, 


Je crois, 
tu crois, 
il crolt, 


nous croissons, 
vous croissez, 
ils croissent, 


Je croisaais, etc., 


Cunts, 
to cook. 


Cuisant, 


Cuit, 


Je cuis, . 
tu cuis, 
il cuit, 


nous cuisons, 
vous cuisez, 
ils cuisent, 


Je cuisais, etc., 


Dibs, 

to say. 


Disant, 


Dit, 


Jedie, 
tu dis, 
ildit, 


nous disons, 
vous dites, 
iWdisent, 


Je disais, etc., 


£orir2, 
to write. 


£cr4vant, 


fcrit, 


J' e*cris, 
tu ecris, 
11 ecrif , 


nous ecrivons, 
vous ecrivez, 
ils ecrivent, 


J' ecrivals, etc., 


Fairs, 
to make. 


Faisant, 


Fait, 


Jefais, 
tufais, 
ilfait, 


nous iaisons, 
vous faites, 
ils font, 


Je&isais,etc., 


JonroBB, 
to join. 


Joignant, 


Joint, 


Je joins, 
tu joins, 
il joint, 


nousjoignons, 

vousjoignez, 

ilsjoignent, 


Jejoignais,ete., 



THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Past 

definite. 



Futttrb and 
Conditional. 



Imperative. 



Subjunctive 
present. 



3^1 



Je voulus, etc., Je voudrai, etc., JIMBe, JeveuiUe, nousvouUons, 
Je voudrais, etc., i^ji^ tuveuilles, vousvouliez, 
- ^veuillezj ) il veuiUe, Us veuiUent, 



CONJUGATION. 



SVBJUNCTIVB 

imperfect. 

Je voulusae, 
etc. 



Je battis, etc., 


Je battral, etc., 
Je battrais, etc., 


Bats, 

battons, 
battez, 


Je batte, 
tu battes, 
il batte, 


nous battions, 
vou8 battiez, 
lis battent, 


Je battisse, 
etc. 


Je bus, etc., 


Jeboirai, etc., 
Je boirais, etc., 


Bois, 

buvons, 

buvez, 




nous buvions, 
vous buviez, 
Us boivent, 


Jebusse, 

etc. 



Je conclus, etc., Je conclurai, etc., Conclus, Je conclue, nous concluions, Je conclusse, 
Je conclurais, etc., concluons, tu conclues, vous concluiez, etc. 

concluez, U conclue, ils concluent, , 



Je cousis, etc., Jecoudrai,etc, Couds, Jecouse, 
Je coudrais, etc., cousons, tu couses, 
cousez, U couse, 



nous cousions, Je cousisse t 
vous cousiez, etc. 

ils cousent, 



Je cms, etc., Je croirai, etc., Crois, Jecroie, 
Je croirais, etc., croyons, tu croies, 
croyez, U croie, 



nous croyions, Je crusse, 
vous croyiez, etc. 

ils croient, 



Jecrus,etc, Je crottral, etc., Crois, Jecroisse, nous croissions, Je crusse, 
Je croftrais, etc., croissons, tucroisses, vous croissiez, etc. 
croissez, il croisse, ils croissent, 



Je cuisia, etc., Je cuiral, etc., 
Je cuirais, etc., 



Je dis, etc., 



Je dirai, etc., 
Je dirais, etc., 



J' ecrivis, etc., J' eVairai, etc., 
J' gcrirais, etc, 



Je fis, etc., 



Je feral, etc., 
Je fcrais, etc, 



Cuis, Je cuise, 

cuisons, tu cuises, 
cuisez, il cuise, 



Dis, 

disons, 
dites, 



Je disc, 
tu dises, 
il dise, 



nous cuisions, 
vous culsiez, 
ils cuisenf , 

nous disions, 
vous disiez, 
ils disent, 



m Je cuisia 
•etc. 



Jedisse, 
etc. 



Ecris, J' derive, nous ecrivions, J' e*crivisse> 
gcrivons, tu ecrives, vous (Scriviez, - etc. 
ftrivez, il derive, ils ccrlvent, 



Pais, Je fasse, 

faisons, tu fasses, 
faites, il fasse, 



nous {anions, Je ftsse, 
vous fassiez, etc. 

ilsfassent, 



Je joignis, etc., Jejoindrai, etc., Joins, Jejolgne, nousjoignions, Jejolgniste, 
Je joindrais, etc., joignons, tujoignes, vous joigniez, etc. 

joignez, iljoigne, Usjoigntnt, 



i 
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CONJUGATION OF 



INFINITXVS PAETICIPLB > 

present. present. 



to read. 



Mbttrb, Mettant, 

to put. 



Moudrb, Moulant, 

to grind 



Na4thb, Naissant, 

to be born 



Plaire, Plaisant, 

to please. 



Prendre, Prenant, 
to take. 



Rbsoudrb, Resolvant, 
to resolve. 



Participle 
past. 

La, 



Indicative 
present. . 



Mis, 



Moalu, 



Ne*, 



Plu, 



Pris, 



Jelis, 
talis, 
11 lit, 

Je metB, 
tamets, 
ilmet, 



nous lisons, 
voas lisez, 
ils lisent, 

nous mettons, 
tous mettez, 
ils metteat, 



Indicativb 
imperfect. 

J&Usais,etc, 



Je mettais, etc., 



Jemouds, nouamoulons, Je moulais, etc, 

tu mouds, vous moulez, 

il moud, ils moulent, 

Je Dais, nous naissons, Je naissais, etc 

tu nais, voas naissez, 

il nait, ils naissent, 

Je plais, nous plaisons, Je plaisais, etc., 

tu plais, vous plaisez, 

il plait, ils plaisent, 

Je prends, nous prenons, Je prenais, etc, 

tu prends, vous prenez, 

il prend, ils prennent, 



Resous and Je r6sous, nous resolvons, Je resolvais, etc., 
Resolu, tu r6sous, vous resolvez, 
il resort, ils resolvent, 



RlEB, 

to laugh. 


Riant, 


Ri, 


Jeris, 
turis, 
ilrit, 


nous rioiw, 
vous riez, 
ils rient, 


Je riais, etc, 


Romp ah, 
to break. 


Rompant, 


Rompu, 


Je romps, 
tu romps, 
il rompt, 


nous rompons, 
vous rompez, 
ils rompent, 


Je rompais, etc. 


Suivrb, 
to follow. 


Suivant, 


Suivi, 


Jesuis, 
tusuis, 
il suit, 


nous suivons, 
vous suivez, 
ils suivent, 


Je suivais, etc, 


Tea ibb, 
to milk. 


Trayant, 


Trait, 


Jetrais, 
tutrais, 
il trait, 


nous trayons, 
vous trayez, 
ils traient, 


Je trayais, etc., 



Vaincrb, Vainquant, Vaincu, 



Jevaincs, nous vajnquons, Jevainquals,etc, 

tu vaincs, vous vainquez, 

il vainc, ils vainquent, ~ 



Vivrb, * Vlvant, 

to live. 



Ve*cu, 



Jevis, 
tu vis, 
ilvit, 



nous vivons, 
vous vivez, 
ils vlvent, 



Jevivats, etc., 



THE IRREGULAR VERB 


3. 
Imperative 

Lis, 

lisons, 

lisez, 

Mets, 

mettons, 

mettez, 

Mouds, 
moulons, 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

present. 


; 4/ 


Past 

definite. 


Future and 
Conditional. 


SUBJUNOTITH 

imperfect. 


Je lus, etc., 

. Je mis, etc., 

Je moulus, 


Je lirai, etc., 
'Je lirais, etc., 

Je mettrai, etc., 
Je mettrais, etc., 

Je moudrai, etc., 
Jemoudrais, etc., 


Je lise, 
tulises, 
Ulise, 

Je mette, 
tu mettes, 
il mette, 

Je moule, 
tu moules, 


nous lisions, 
vous lisiez, 
ilslisent, 

nous mettions, 
vous mettiez, 
ils mettent, 

nous moulions, 
tous mouliez, 


Jelusse, 
etc. 

Jemisse, 
etc. 

Je mouluase, 
etc. 



Je naquis, etc., Je naitrai, etc., 
Je naitrais, etc., 



Je plus, etc., 



Je plairai, etc., 
Je plairaie, etc., 



Nais, Je naisse, nous naissions, Je naquisse 

naissons, tu naisses, tous. naissiez, etc. 

naissez, il naisse, ils naissent, 

Plais, Je plaise, nous plaisiona, Je plusse, 

plaisons, tu plaises, vous plaisiez, etc. 

plaisez, il plaise, ils plaisent, 



Je pris, etc., Je prendrai, etc., Prends, Je prenne, nous prenions, Je prisse, 

Je prendrais, etc., prenons, tu prennes, tous preniez, etc. 

prenez, il prenne, ilsprennent, 

Je resolus, etc., Je re*soudrai, etc., Re*sous, Je resolve, nous rgsolvions, Je rgsolusee, 

Je re*soudrais, etc., re"solvons, tu resolves, vous re*solviez, etc. 

resolvez, il resolve, ils resolvent/ 



Je ris, etc., 


Je rirai, etc., 


Ris, 


Je rie, 


nous riions, 


Je risse, 




Jerirais, etc., 


rions, 


tu ries, 


tous riiez, 


etc. 


/ 




riez, 


il rie, 


ils rient, 





Je romnis etc., Je romprai, etc., Romps, Je rompe, nous rompions, Je rompisse, 
Je romprais, etc., rompons, tu rompes, vous rompiez, etc. 
rompez, il rompe, ils rompent, 



Je suivis, etc., 


Je suiTrai, etc., 
Je euivrais, etc., 


Suis, Je suive, 
suivons, tu suives, 
suivez, il suive, 


nous suiTions, 
tous surviez, 
ils suivent, 


Je suivlese, 
etc. 


(wanting,) 

c« 


Je trairat, etc., 
Je trairais, etc., 


Trais, Je traie, 
trayons,' tutraies, 
trayez, il traie, 


nous trayions, 
tous trayiez, 
ils traient, 


(wanting.) 
it 


Jevainquis, etc 


, Jevaincrai, etc., 
Je vaincrais, etc., 


Vaincs, Je vainque, 
vainquons, tu vaiQques 
vainquez, il vainque, 


nous vainquions, Je vainquisse, 
tous vainquiez, etc. 
ils Tainquent, 


Je v^cus, etc., 


Je Tivrai, etc., 
Je vivrais, etc., 


Vis, Je Tive, 
viTons, tu TiTes, 
TiTez, il TiTe, 
30* 


nous vivions, 
tous TiTiez, 
ils vivent, 


Je vecusse, 
etc 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impersonal Verbs are those whioh are used only in the third person singular, 
and whose subject is only tf, used generally without reference to any particular 
antecedent, as : 

Ilbruine, It drizzles, II grgle, It hails, 



11 degele, 


It thaws, 


11 neige, 


It snows, 


nfaut, 


It is necessary, 


* 11 pleut, 


It rains, 


11 g»e, 


It freezes, 


11 tonne, 


It thunders. 


3 following are 


also frequently 


impersonal. 




11 arrive, 


It happens, 


11 semble, 


It seems, 


n convient, 


It suits, 


11 s» en suit que, 


It follows that, 


11 fait, 


ft is, 


11 vaut mieux, 


It is better, 


11 importe, 


It concerns, 


nya, 


There is. 


Ilparait, 


It appears, 








Pleuvoir, 


Falloir, 


Y ATOIB, 




To rain, 


To be necessary, 


Thereto be, 


Ind. Pr. 


11 pleut, 


11 faut, 


Hya, 


Imp- 


11 pleuvait, 


11 fallait, 


11 y avait, 


Simp. Pr. 


11 plut, 


11 fallut, 


11 y eut, 


FuL 


11 pleuvra, 


11 faudra, 


11 y aura, 


Cord. 


11 pleuvrait, • 


11 faudrait, 


11 y aurait, 


Subj. Pr. 


Qu' il pleuve, 


Ou' il faille, 


au' il y ait, 


Imp. 


au' il plut, 


Qu'il fallut, 


Ou' il y eut. 



IRREGULARITIES. 

The following slight irregularities belong to the First Conjugation. 

1. Verbs terminating in ger take a mute e before a and o, in all the persons 
where either of these letters would immediately follow the g ; as, nous mangEons, 
il mangsa, etc. 

2. Verbs in cer take a cedilla under the c whenever this letter precedes a or o, 
as, il menaga, nous plagons, etc. 

3. Verbs in er having 6 acute or e mute in the penult, change it to i grave, 
when followed by a mute syllable ; as, Rep&ter, je repkte. Liver je Ivverai, etc, 

Except that verbs in eger always retain e acute ; as, Abriger,? abrige, etc. 

4. Verbs in eler and eter, double the I and t before e mute ; as, Appehr, 
j 1 appelle^ Jeter, je jette, etc. 

Except the following six, which take the grave accent over the penult e, according 
to the preceding rule, (3.) Achetcr, Bourreler, Deceler, Geler, Harceler and 
Peler. 

5. Verbs in yer change y into i before e mute ; as, Essuycr, j* essuie % Essa- 
yer, il essaie, etc. 
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DEFECTIVE, 

OR SLIGSTLY IRREGULAR VERBS, WH08R CONJUGATION NEED NOT BE GIVEN IN FULL. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Benir, has two past participles, beni, blessed ; benit, consecrated; otherwise regular. 
Defaillir, to fail, is used only in the Indefinite Present plural, Nous difaillons, etc. ; Im- 
perfect, Je defaillais ; Fast Definite, Je difaillis, etc., and the infinitive. 
Faillir, to fail. Faillant. Failli. Je faux, tu faux, U font, nous faillons, vous faillez, Us 

f aillent. JefaUlais. Jefaillis. Jefaudrai. It is used principally in the Infinitive, the 

Past definite, and the Compound tenses. 
Ferir, to strike, is now used only in the phrase, sans coupferir. 
Flkurir, to blossom, when it is applied to the prosperous condition of a person or state, may have 

the Imperfect fiorissait, and must have its Participle Present fiorissanL 
Gesir, to be in bed, has only, II git, nous gisons, vans gisez, il gisent; Imperfect, Jegisais, 

etc. ; Present Participle, Oisant. 
Hacr, to hate, is only irregular by leaving off the diaeresis of the singular of the present indicative 

and of the imperative. 
Ouir, to hear, is now hardly ever used except in the infinitive, and the tenses compounded of out, 

past participle, and Avoir. 
Querir, to fetch, is used only in the infinitive. 

Saillir, to project forth, to be salient, follows the model of Cueillir, used only in the third person. 
Surgir, to arrive at, is used only in the infinitive. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Apparoir, to appear, is used only in the Infinitive and Indicative Present, third person sin- 
gular, il appert. 

Choir, to fall, is used only in the Infinitive and Past Participle Chu. 

Se condouloir, to condole with, is an old verb, used only in the Infinitive. 

Echoir, to chance to be, follows the form of Dichoir, except that it is used only in the third per- 
son singular, and has Present Participle, ScMant. 

Pourvoir, to provide, follows the form of Voir, except Past Definite, Pourvus ; Future, 
Pourvoirai ; Conditional, Pourvoirais ; Imperfect Subjunctive, Pourvusse. 

Prevoir, to foresee, follows the form of Voir, except Future, Pr&voirai; Conditional, Pro- 
voirais^ 

Seoul, to befit, is used only in the third person of some of the tenses, and follows the form of As- 
seoir, Sied, Seyait, Siera, Sierais. 

Seoir, to be seated, has only Present Participle, Siant; Past Participle, Sis. 

Souloir, to be accustomed, is' an old verb, used only in the imperfect, Soulais. 

Surseoir, to suspend, follows the form of Voir, except Future Sur seoir ai; Conditional, Skt- 
stoirais ; Past Participle, Sursis. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



Absoudre, to absolve, follows the form of Risoudre, but has no Past Definite, no Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and the Fast Participlem Jibsous, (feminine,) absoute. 

Aocroire, to believe, is used only in the infinitive, and after Faire. 

Braire, to bray, is seldom used except in the Infinitive ; the Indicative Present, B brait, 
Us braient; the Future, // braira, Us brairont; and the Conditional; 11 brairait, Us 
brairaient. 

Bruire, to roar, Present Participle, Bruyant ; Indicative Present, Bruit ; Imperfect 
Bruyait, bruyaient, (no other forms.) 

Circoncire, to circumcise, follows the form of Dire, except Indicative Present second person, 
Circonsisez, and Past Participle, Circoncis. 

Clore, to close, Indicative Present, Je clos, tu clos, il clot; Future, Gorai ; Conditional, 
Clorais ; Imperative, Clos ; Past Participle, Clos. 

Contredire, to contradict, varied as Dire, has Contredisez, in the second person plural Indica- 
tive Present. So Dedire, to unsay; Interdire, to forbid; Mtdire de,to slander; and 
Pridire, to foretell, have this person in ex, making Didisez, Interdisez, Midisez, and 
Pridisez. 

Deconfire, to discomfort, is an old verb, used only in the infinitive, and has Past Participle 
Diconfit. « 

Eclore, to be hatched, following the model of Clore, is used only in the third person. 

S' enbutvre, tofollow, is conjugated like Suivre, but used only in the third person. 

Forclore, to foreclose, is used only in the Infinitive and tenses compounded of the Past Par- 
ticiple Forclos. 

Frire, to fry, has Indicative Present, Jefris, tufris, Ufrit; Future, Jefrirai, etc. ; Con- 
ditional, Jefrirais. etc. ; Imperative singular, Fris ; Past Participle, Frit, (the rest 
wanting.) 

Maudire, to curse, follows the form of Dire, except that it doubles s before a vowel. 

Occire, to kUl, is an old verb, used only in the infinitive. 

Paitre, to graze, varied as Croitre, has no Preterit Definite, no Imperfect Subjunctive, nor 
any compound tenses. 

Soudre, to solve, is used only in the infinitive. ■ 

Sourdre, to well forth, has only Indicative Present Sourd, sourdenL 

Suffire, to suffice, is conjugated like Circoncire, except Past Participle Suffi. 

Tistre, to waive, has only the compound tenses formed with its Past Participle Tissu. 
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Etre, 340 

Exclure, as Conclure, . . 350 
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Faillir, 355 

Faire, 350 
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Poursuivre, at Buivre, . 366 

Vr Pourvoir, 356 

^Pouvoir, 348 

Pr&lire, at Contredire, . 366 
. Prendre, . . . . . .362 

Prescrire, as Ecrire, . . 350 
Pressentir, as Mentir, . . 346 
Prevaloir, as Valoir, . .348 
Prevenir, as Venir, ... 348 

Prgvoir, 355 
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Provenir, as Venir, . . . 348 
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Retire, as Lire, .... 352. 
Refleurir, as Fleurir, . . 355 
Reluire, as Cuire, . . » 350 



Remettre, as Mettre, . * 356 
Remoudre, as Moudre, ■ 369 
RenaStre, as Naitre, . * 352 
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Rentraire, as Traire, . - 352 
Repaitre, see Paitre, . - tTjG 
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Reprendre, as Prendre, ■ 352 
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Retraire, as Traire, . . ■ 352 
Revaloir, as Valoir, . . . 348 
Revenir, as Venir, . . .348 
Revetir, as Vetir, . . .348 
Revivre, as Vivre, . . * 358 
Revoir, as Voir, .... 348 

Rire, 353 

Rompre, 352 

Rouvrir, as Ouvrir, . . 348 

Saillir, .355 

Satisfaire, as Faire, ... 350 

Savoir, 313 

Secourir, as Courir, . . 346 
Seduire, as Cuire, . . .350 
Sentir, as Mentir, . . ,346 

Seoir, 355 

Servir, as Meutir, . . .346 
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Soriir, a* Mentir, . . . 346 

I SuuflYir, as Ouvrir, * .348 

WouEolr 355 

!*u 1 1 u i et i re, as Mettre, . . 352 
Sourdre, , . . . . .366 
Suurire, asRlre, . . . 352 
Bo i. UM I'i re. aa Ecrire, . . 350 
Bo i is i n \rt',n& Traire, . . 362 
Botttantr, u Venir, . . .348 
Souvenir, aa Venir. . . 348 
SuWuir, ha Venir j . . 348 
SniTirej , 356 

^Sujvre, , 353 

Buigtr 355 

fturfiiire, as Faire, . . .351 

I fiurjirendre, as Prendre, . 352 

Sursfoir, 355 

Burvsnir, aa Venir, . . . 348 
Snrvivre, aa Vivre, . . . 362 
SeTatre.aflplaire, . . .362 
Teindre, a* Joindre, . . 360 

,'Tenir, as Venir, . . . .348 

Tistre 356 

Traduire, aa Cuire, . . 350 

Traire 352 

Transcribe, as Ecrire, . . 352 
TraiiBmeti re, as Mettre, . 362 
Tre&saillir, as Assaillir, . 346 

Yaincre, 362 

Valoir, 348 

Venir, 348 

Vetir, ." , 348 

Vivre, , 362 

Voir 348 

Voulo tr T to be willing, . . 360 
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•£ ; before the infinitive, .... 74 
repeated before every infinitive, 88 

a before games, 271 

a for designation, .... 254 
a for possession, . . . 220, 178 
a with vessels, . . , . . 300 

Accents, 5 

Adjectives, agreement of, . .21,81 

comparison of, 132 

demonstrative, 325 

feminine of, 85,87 

indefinite, .326 

'numeral, 67 

plural of, . . . 319,21,23,26 
possessive, ........ 324 

position of, . . . 35,138,318 

Adverbs, in merit, 296 

position of, 50 

Aller, with the infinitive, . . .160 
Amener and apporter, .... 126 
An and annie, ....... 147 

Articles, 313 

definite, 313 

indefinite, .... 313, 315 
agreement of , . . . .21,81 

omission, 314 

use, 313,314 

Au and aux, 46 

Aucun, 72 

Autrui, 100 

Avoir a, . 258 

avoir age, 157 

avoir beau, avoir V air, . .176 

avoir V air de vouloir, . . .132 

avoir chaud—faim, — froid, — 

honte, — peur, — raison, — 

soif, — sommetl, — tort, . . 43 

Beau, distinguished from joli, . . 15 

becomes bel, 16 

Ce preferred- to il, elle, etc., . .111 

repeated, 192 

c' est with a and de before the 

infinitive, 304 

c 1 est a qui, 307 

c> est fait de, 307 

Cedilla, 5 

Cela, . . ^ 105 

eela va sans dire, .... 303 
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Changer, 147 

Ci and Id annexed, 33 

Commencer, with a or de, . . .168 
Conjunctions, governing the sub- 
junctive, 331 

Coucher enjoue, 303 

Davantage, 145 

De before the infinitive, . . . .105 

de repeated, ...... 141 

de after quelque chose, etc.', . 36 

de after c'est a, 304 

Demi, 157,320 

Depuis, 229 

De qui and dont, 74 

Diaresis, 6 

Donner sur, 307 

E inserted, 141 

Ecoutcr, entendre, etc., with the in- 
finitive, 240 

Elision, » . .6 

En, ... . 61 

en, as or like, 277 

en and dans distinguished, . 132 

en vouloir a, 306 

Est-ce que, . 48, 49 

Etre a, 239 

itrefaitd, 208 

etre au fait de, ..... . 303 

Faire, expressing the weather, . .116 
faire with an infinitive, . .182 

f aire face, . 258 

faire valoir, 297 

faire mal, 119 

faire un mille, 118 

faire plaisir, 121 

faire face, 258 

faire signe, 258 

Ferai bien and mieux, .... 303 

Gens, . 180 

Gout, 95 

Heure, 165 

II me tarde, 303 

Je after the verb, 49 

je ne sac he, 250 

Jouer, a and de, 271 

Jour and journee, 147 

Laisser a desirer, 308 

he, after comparatives, . . . .126 
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Le, so in English, 139 

when varied, 139 

le, denotes habit, . . . .166 
le and la changed to lui, elle, etc. 142 

hinge and toils, 123 

Von, 104 

Mald,malde, 118 

Manquer, 258 

Matin, matinee, 147 

Mei lleur and mieux, 107 

M ener and porter, ...... 72 

Moindre and plus petit, . . . .133 

Negatives, 338 

with the infinitive, .... 90 

West-cepas, 269 

Neuftaad nouveau, 102 

Nombre and numero, 160 

Nouns, gender of, . . . . 315, 87 
plural formed, 315-17,21,23,26 

proper names, 299 

Obliger, 229 

On, 102 

Ou en, 307 

Par and de, 163,275 

Past, in English, present in French, 1 76 

Payer, 270 

Penser, 254 

Plus, negatived, .... 136,224 

Plupart, 139 

Point, 896,78 

Pour, with the infinitive, . . . 337 
before names of countries, . 286 

pour oiler, .288 

Prepositions, followed by de, . . 296 
Pronouns, antecedent of, ... 321 

demonstrative, 325 

indefinite, 326 

object direct, ... * . 38 

object indirect, 44 

personal, 321 

possessive, 324 

relative, 324 

Proper names, 299 

Que and qui, . 50 

que for other words, . . . 148 

que for force, 192 

Quoi, 216 

Repetition, 150, 151 

Rien, 20 

Sage, 164 

Sans, 100 

Savoir, to be able, 254 

savoir faire, 258 

savoir gri, . . . . 243 
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S'enaller, 274 

compound tenses, .... 290 

s'enfaut, 306 

«' en prendre a, 306 

«' en rapporter a, . . . . 306 

Se faire a, 208 

Si fait, 304 

S'y prendre, 307 

Soi, 106 

Soir, soiree, . 147 

Than, de, 157 

Tirer les vers du nex a, . . . 267 

Tout, adverb varied, 169 

Trouver a redire a, »307 

Venir de present, 230 

imperfect, 307 . 

Verbs, agreement of, 328 

auxiliary, 260,263 

avoir, 339 

conjugations first, .... 341 

second, 342 

third, 343 

fourth, 344 

itre, 340 

government of tenses, . 287, 288 
impersonal moods condi- 
tional, 251,257 

imperative, . . . 143-4,289 
indicative, infinitive, . . . 289 
subjunctive, . . . . 195,212 
participle past formed, 153, 154 

agrees, 98,292-3 

participle present, . . 244-46 

passive verbs, 162 

tenses, future, 236 

second future, 239 

imperfect indicative, . . .134 
imperfect subjunctive, . . 277 
past anterior, . . . . . 265 
past anterior indefinite, . . 269 
past definite, . . . 171-2, 188 

past indefinite, 95 

perfect subjunctive, . . . 273 
pluperfect indicative, . . .159 
pluperfect subjunctive, . . 281 
pres. indicative, 35, 40, 52, 58, 64 
present subjunctive, . . . 270 

Vieuxssod vieil, 16 

Voici and voild, 148 

Y, 69, 71 

omitted, 92 

YaUer de, 307 

Ya-tM, 129 
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